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‘The main reason for teaching, to me, is to open the 


students’ minds to the possibility of questioning the 
- fundamentals of current thinking. I want to turn out 
- men who cannot be led naively by current judgments — 
~ but who will subject these judgments to tests based on 


the validity of their underlying assumptions—in short, 
Se sees, thinking men. ; 


R. F. He 


PREFACE 


The book here presented is the result of an effort to 
reproduce as faithfully as possible the notes and lectures 
on Trade Unionism used by Robert F. Hoxie during his 
last year of teaching in the University of Chicago, and to 
combine them with some of his chapters previously pub- 
lished. 

This material had been prepared by him without thought 
of publication in this form. Only lack of time prevented the 
reorganization of it and much rewriting before it was 
again used in the classroom when in the fall of 1915 he 
resumed teaching after a year of study and investigation of 
the relations of labor and scientific management. In view 
of these facts it was a question whether the notes could be 
published without injustice to one in whom the love of 
thoroughness and perfection was a ruling passion. But 
doubt on this point was set at rest by those to whom a first 
copy of the manuscript was submitted, who were unani- 
‘mously of the opinion that notwithstanding its incomplete- 
ness and the fact that its author would have made great 
changes before embodying any portion of it in the book 
on Trade Unionism, to which he looked forward as the 
main work of coming years, there was in the notes value 
which altogether justified their publication. 

Largely owing to the method of study and teaching which 
Mr. Downey, in the Introduction, has described and to the 
nature of the social laboratory which Trade Unionism 
offers, it has not been possible to use all the notes, nor to 
present without gaps the systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject and its whole foundation of evidence which the class 
‘eceived and which a reader of the completed text would 
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have had. Nevertheless, no attempt has been made to f 
in the gaps by introducing material worked out by anoth 
hand. 

The work of preparing the manuscript for the print 
has consisted mainly in bringing the material together in 
chapters, using for this purpose the author’s course outlit 
and titles. There were many pages in the form of speaker 
notes. Where these were full enough t> be used they we 
drawn together by a word, or, rarely, a sentence for tl 
sake of clearness and form. The major portion of tl 
book, however, is a word for word transcription. 

Certain omissions were necessary. It was found ir 
possible to use in Chapter IV some of the historical not 
which had been gathered for the verification of the hypoth 
sis of functional types in Chapter III. Some notes co 
cerning men and situations in the union movement it w 
necessary to omit as of a nature too intimate or person 
for publication; also those on the discussion of the curre 
events of unionism, of little importance in themselves. 4 
far as possible, repetitions due to pedagogical requiremen 
have been left out, but in several cases, such as in ft 
reconsideration of the functional group theory in “Soc! 
Control” after its statement in the “Problem,” or the stat 
ment of the classical economic theory of society first 
“Employers’ Associations,” and again in “Social Contro 
the restatement has been too closely interwoven with t 
fabric of the chapter to be dispensed with. 

On the other hand there have been some additions to t 
material of the Trade Union course proper. Preceding t 
work on Trade Unions in 1915, Mr. Hoxie gave a cour 
on Labor Conditions and Probiems, which served as 
introduction for the trade union work. From the notes” 
this course have been included the discussion of soc 
theories found in the chapter on “Social Control.” A cout 
on Scientific Management and Labor Welfare in the spri 
of 1916 carried forward the consideration of the thec 
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f£ unionism and the attitude of organized labor into the 
eld of “the latest phase of capitalistic industrial develop- 
nent,” and showed the program of unionism in action. For 
his purpose the lecture on the “Economic Program” was 
vritten. The ground of the remaining notes on this course 
yas covered by Mr. Hoxie’s last articles, “Scientific Man- 
gement and Labor Welfare,” Journal of Political Economy, 
ol. XXIV, pp. 833-854, and “Why Organized Labor Op- 
oses Scientific Management,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
omics, vol. XXXII, pp. 62-85. These have been used as 
thapters XII and XIII. 

In Chapter VI, for the notes on the Industrial Workers 
f the World and Syndicalism, have been substituted “The 
‘ruth About the I. W. W.,” Journal of Political Economy, 
ol. XXI; pp. 785-797, and a portion of a discussion of 
Ar. J. G, Brooks’ paper on Syndicalism before the American 
iconomic Association, American Economic Review Sup ple- 
vent, IV, no. 1, 136-144. The last part of this chapter, 
he discussion of revolutionary unionism, is one of three 
sctures delivered in the spring of 1914 at the University of 
Nichigan. Chapters II and III, “General Character and 
‘ypes,”’ and “‘The Essence of Unionism and the Interpreta- 
ion of Union Types,” are from the Journal of Political 
iconomy, vol. XXII, pp. 201-217, 464-487, and were the 
rst articles of the projected series on “Trade Unionism in 
he United States,” begun in 1914. Finally, there have been 
dded “Notes on Method.” The first of these, “Historical 
fethod vs. Historical Narrative,” Journal of Political Econ- 
my, vol. XIV., pp. 568-572, was uniformly used in the con- 
ideration of the method to be followed in the. study of 
nionism. Mr. Hoxie’s own writing was a “practical ap- 
lication of the methods outlined in it,” and he evidently re- 
arded it, Professor Hamilton thinks (Journal of Political 
conomy, vol. ely: p. 878), “as the first article of his 
‘ ade union series.’ 
hile the body of the trade union notes is a growth of 
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several years, the larger part of the book is the proc 
of the last two or three. Chapters XI to XIV inclusive 
the work of 1915-1916. Chapters II, III, IV, and part 
Chapter VI were written in 1914. The notes themsel 
were reorganized and partly rewritten in 1913. 

In the preparation of these notes and lectures for pu 
cation many have borne a part. For encouragement | 
for varied assistance most cordial thanks are due to sev 
of the author’s friends, to officers of the University, to 
colleagues in the department of Economics and his stude 
Professors Henry W. Stuart, Walton H. Hamilton, Ha 
A. Millis and Mr. E. H. Downey have given the manusc 
careful reading and offered valuable advice; Profes 
Addison W. Moore has given helpful suggestions on 
chapter on “Employers’ Associations,’ and Mr. John 
Frey on “Present Union Groups,” and “Leaders and 
Rank and File;”’ Miss Leona M. Powell, Mr. Dwight $ 
derson, Miss Frieda Miller, and Miss Mollie Ray Cari 
former students, have been consulted on some poi 
Miss Powell’s class notes have been used for refere 
throughout the work and Miss Carroll has cooperatec 
the preparation of “The Trade Union Program.” 

Especial and grateful acknowledgment must be mad¢ 
the generous assistance and helpful advice in the worl 
editing given by Professor John R. Commons, who has 
read the manuscript in its final form, and by Profe: 
Alvin S. Johnson, who has assisted in the revision of 
proof. 

Permission to use material already in print has been ki 
granted by the editors of the Journal of Political Econo 
of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, and of the Amer 
Economic Review. e 

Lucy B. Hox1 
NATHAN FINE 


INTRODUCTION! 


Like all social movements which excite the hopes and 
ears of men, trade unionism has more often been the object 
f£ passionate denunciation or defense than of scientific in- 
uiry. It is not simply that unionism counts some three 
aillion adherents in the United States alone and directly 
ffects the wages and working conditions of perhaps an 
qual number who stand outside its official membership; 
or simply that it interferes with the profits of employers 
nd with their assumed right to manage business enterprises 
a their own way; it touches intimately the life and work 
f millions of families; it is able to create profound dis- 
urbances in that intricate web of economic relationships 
herein the tissue of business life consists, amounting upon 
ccasion to a dramatic interruption in the flow of goods 
nd services without which no modern community can sub- 
ist; more than all else, it calls in question some of the 
10st fundamental presuppositions of present day law and 
rder. For ours is, in great part, a business man’s govern- 
ent, and our codes of law embody the business man’s 
ules of the game. The business man’s right to employ or 
ischarge whom he will, to fix the rate and mode of pay- 
ient and the hours and conditions of work at his own dis- 
retion, to set industry in motion or break off the produc- 
ive process whenever he sees his own advantage in so do- 
1g, and without responsibility for the livelihood of the in- 
ustrial population—these rights are involved in the legal 


1The extent of the writer’s indebtedness to Professors Hoxie 
nd Veblen, in respect to general standpoint and even phrase- 
logy, will be obvious to all. 
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conceptions of private property and free enterprise; | 
are recognized by the common law and the constitution 
support of them the business man can appeal to the cot 
the police and even the military arm of the state. Ac 
lenge to these prerogatives of business enterprise is 
some sort a challenge to the existing social organization 
traversing them unionism moves the passionate opposit 
not alone of those whose pecuniary interests are directl 
stake, but of social groups who are only remotely affe 
and whose attachment to the capitalistic system der 
mainly from tradition. Disinterestedness in such a ques 
is not the same thing as the absence of bias; the rece’ 
institutions of any society are so charged with emott 
content that an impartial view of them can only be atta 
by those who are acquainted with institutional hist 
Hence we see, not alone the thoughtless multitude, but | 
yers and clergymen, economists and social workers, ° 
sides for or against unionism accordingly as their trai 
and associations have given them more of the wage e 
er’s or of the business man’s point of view. * 

Even those who are able to dissociate themselves f 
class prejudices and from the fundamental assumpt 
of the existing social order find it no easy matter to 
certain so much as the objective facts of unionism. 
American labor movement has a-history of above one | 
dred years. It is diffused through thousands of local t 
and presents a bewildering variety of structure, poli 
aims and ideals. The original sources of information, 
_ sonal and documentary, union and anti-union, are fragr 
tal, contradictory, widely scattered, often difficult of ac 
nearly always strongly partisan, sometimes even will! 
misleading. Much of the record—and that by no m 
the least important part—was never committed to pa 
most of what has been preserved consists of epher 

1 For illustrations see the various pamphlets of the Nati 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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amphlets and news items, commonly of a propagandist 
haracter. To sift out the significant facts from this mass 
f ex parte evidence, to distinguish the typical from the ex- 
eptional, and to arrange the whole in just order and pro- 
ortion, is a task which the combined labor of many scho- 
ars has not sufficed to accomplish. Least of all has the 
bscurity been cleared away from that elusive mass of be- 
efs, sentiments, ideals and aspirations touching economié 
elationships which go to make up the social philosophy 
f unionism and which account for much of its significance 
9 unionists themselves and to society at large. 

Yet it is not enough to obtain a dispassionate view or 
ven to ascertain the objective facts. Fruitful understand- 
ig of any social movement depends not alone upon know- 
edge of the features peculiar to it, but upon the ability to 
elate those features to social phenomena of a more general 
haracter, to disentangle the relevant circumstances out of 
hich the particular movement arose, to set forth the effi- 
ient causes which shaped its growth and to show what it is 
ecoming under the influence of forces which are currently 
t work within it or which impinge upon it. For group 
ction is conditioned by group thought and group thought 
epends in turn upon group experience, so that any useful 
udy of a social movement, more particularly of a class 
ovement, necessarily becomes a genetic inquiry into group 
sychology. Such an inquiry, however, is at once confront- 
1 by all those obstacles which derive from the present rudi- 
lentary state of social science. The student of unionism, 
f political parties or of business enterprise, must make 
se of many generalizations which have yet to be estab- 
shed—among them the origin and functioning of social 
asses, the réle of class conflict in the life of communities 
id the relative weight of heredity and choice, of tradition 
id personal experience, and of economics and general so- 
al environment in determining institutional growth and 
cay. Where so little can be taken as securely given, the 
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labor of research is multiplied many fold, for the inv 
gator of each special field must needs formulate even 
general social theories in terms of which the phenon 
under his immediate observation are to be interpreted 

For all these reasons the making of many books 
afforded comparatively little insight into the nature 
causes of American trade unionism. Those who know r 
about the subject can scarcely be expected to furnish a 
tached view or to interpret the concrete facts in term 
social science at large. Of those who have surveyed the m 
ment from without, many have been disqualified by \ 
of knowledge or trammeled by narrowing preconceptt 
Some have poured forth a flood of pious sentiment, o 
effective as homiletics but not particularly illuminat 
some have given a purely economic interpretation and | 
thereby constrained to ignore important elements of 1 
problem; others have thought it sufficient to show that 
tain trade union activities do not jump with orthodox e 
omic theory or with received notions of property and 
contract. Others, still, have thought to achieve a pt 
objective treatment by eschewing all interpretation. 
result of this last endeavor is a mass of narrative 
descriptive literature, useful enough as the raw mat 
of scientific inquiry, but, in its present form, valueles 
a basis for social action. Few, out of patient research, | 
brought forth even a partial interpretation in causal te 
Among this elect number Professor Hoxie will hold a 
- and secure place. 

To the baffling subject with which his best work i 
closely identified, Professor Hoxie brought a very ex 
tional equipment. Trained originally in the straitest se 
cloister economics, he had the good fortune to escape it 
fluence before his teachers had succeeded in dulling 
appetite for reality. In the net result, indeed, he pro 
even from the metaphysicians, for they did but sharp 
keenly analytic mind upon the subtleties of marginal | 
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~jsm. Falling next under the potent spell of Thorstein 
, he acquired the genetic standpoint, a wide acquain- 
ith cultural history and an abiding interest in insti- 
1 development. After this varied apprenticeship he 
ld himself for the space of more than ten years to an 
ive study of American trade unionism. The litera- 
1 f the subject, propagandist and scientific, union and 
tt hion, he made his own; but it was the living move- 
el that chiefly held his interest. By painstaking analy- 
; of documentary sources, by persistent attendance at 
lion and employers’ meetings, by personal interviews with 
ores of union and employers’ leaders, above all by long 
ntinued and intimate contact with unionists of many types, 
. strove to ascertain the objective facts of unionism, to ex- 
ain the causes which have shaped the movement and 
hich are progressively changing it, to determine its drift, 
id to define its meaning for the community life of which 
is a part. In the course of this study he was led into 
any fields of inquiry—wage theory, socialism, pragmatic 
ilosophy, social psychology, employers’ associations and 
entific management. But unionism remained always his 
ntral problem; to it he returned with fresh zest after each 
cursus, and upon it all his other studies were made to 
ar. : 
To expound Professor Hoxie’s trade union views at 
igth, or attempt a detailed appraisal, would far overpass 
e reasonable limits of an introduction. It may be worth 
lile, however, to indicate his outlook and the main results 
which it led him. It has already been said that he ap- 
oached his subject from the genetic standpoint, by which 
meant that he aimed at a reasoned explanation of trade 
jonism in terms of the efficient causes which have made 
2 movement what it is, and is becoming. Seen from this 
int of view a union is not so much an outward organi- 
tion as a like-minded group. The effectual bond which 
ites a body of wageworkers is not a constitution and 
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by-laws, a set of officers and a treasury, bt 
ness of common needs and aims, a common « 
and a common program for the betterment o 
employ Professor Hoxie’s terminology, t 
unionism is a social philosophy—an interpret: 
cial facts and relationships which impinge t 
in question, and a solution of the practical f 
these present. The interpretation may be w 
explicitly formulated cr implicit and ill de 
gram may concern itself solely with conditi 
ment or it may look to the economic and pol 
tion of society. Some social philosophy, hox 
less consistent and far-reaching, and som: 
cepted scheme of policies and methods, are 
of common action. 

This method of approach led Professor 
ception of unionism which differs in imp: 
from the views current in the schools. © 
ously illustrated the structural details and t 
tory of union organizations, have ‘set fo 
mental, more especially the economic, fact 
contributed to union growth and decay, at 
much of the social creeds which unions im; 
members, but they have had little to say 
materials out of which unions are formed c 
fald influences which go to shape trade unic 
and aspirations.. Professor Hoxie early i 
tention upon union functioning and the hal 
which determine union action. Viewed it 
found unionism to be not a single social m: 
imperfect fusion of several, no one of wh 
quately accounted for in purely economic i 
expressed, his analysis of unionism is -¢t 
emphasis upon function, the distinction « 
types and a pluralistic causal interpretation 
ooFrom a functional standpoint, Professe: 
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re types of unionism (not to mention sub-vari- 
st i differ among themselves in aims, methods, and 
Sward existing institutions. Business unionism, 
‘the wage system as it is, seeks the best obtain- 
“of employment for its own membership. Its 
_dllective bargaining supplemented by mutual in- 
“gccasional resort to strikes; its outlook is that 
“pt trade, its aims are somewhat narrowly 
‘ie railway brotherhoods furnish the stock il- 
‘ough the type is dominant in the American 
of Labor as well. Uplift unionism accepts, 
“the wage system, the whole existing social 
‘sion is the diffusion of leisure-class culture 
‘Virtues among the workers. Mutual insur- 

' function and homiletics its preoccupation. 

te epresentative of the pure type—unless the 
“te Union League be accepted as«such—but 
a infusion of uplift idealism in most unions 
ted by the business animus. Revolutionary 
adly aims at the overthrow of the extant 
“order by and for the working class. Its 
“socialistic and quasi-anarchistic—are suffi- 
Ynted by the Detroit and Chicago organiza- 
° W. W. Predatory unionism practices: se- 
paecpen, violence. It is lawless, and in so far 
°it professes no far-reaching philosophy, nor 
Bay thine beyond the immediate economic ad- 
> own membership. When this ruthless policy 
3 despair, the continuation of a bitter struggle 
against the union and the practical answer 


if extermination on the part of employers; 
itrtot 
ipt_ loxie cites the Western Federation of Miners as 
" 4pion. But though the official program of this 
nopsis of the Communist Manifesto, its actual 
years are more nearly of the ordinary business 
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Professor Hoxie terms the resultant subspecies guerri 
unionism. The dynamiting career of the Structural Ir 
Workers is a familiar example. When, on the other hat 
predation is deliberately adopted for the aggrandizem« 
of a narrow ring, he applies the more opprobrious epitl 
of hold-up unionism. The term is not altogether hapy 
Cunning characterizes the type still more than force; 
most brilliant successes have been gained by illicit alliar 
with monopoly-seeking employers. “Skinny” Madden a 
“Sam” Parks are the beaux ideal of the type. It is fair 
add that predatory unionism, in both its forms, is m« 
picturesque than significant. Dependent unionism appec 
in two forms: that which relies upon the support of unic 
ists outside the group concerned and that which is creat 
by employers for ends of their own. Some “label” unic 
are at least partially dependent in the former sense; 
“yellow” unions are wholly dependent in the latter sen 

Manifestly we have here to do with something more th 
variants from a single norm. These are so many disti1 
and conflicting social philosophies in terms of the spec 
needs and problems of wageworkers. Each offers an 
terpretation of existing law and order and a plan of uni 
action for the attainment of more tolerable conditions’ 
life; each is held by large numbers of wageworkers w 
carry on an active propaganda for the conversion of th 
fellows, and each aspires to possess the field.1 These fu 
tional varieties, then, are true union types, as distinct as + 
industrial and craft forms of organization and far m« 
significant. 

No functional type, it must be owned, is precisely r 
resented by any concrete union, past or present; wh 
comes to saying that no union is altogether homogene: 
- in respect to aims, policies, and attitude. Rival types co 
*This statement needs some qualification. The predat 


type has shown little tendency to proselytize, and the pro 
ganda of “yellow” unionism is carried on by the employers, 
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t and struggle for the mastery within the same organiza- 
on. As already mentioned, the American Federation of 
abor is dominantly of the business type; nevertheless, a 
rong and active socialist minority exists in the federation 
self and in most of the constituent unions. The conflict 
f business and revolutionary unionism is waged in the 
ficial publications, in local meetings and general conven- 
ons, and in elections and referenda. Even the ultra-revy- 
lutionary I. W. W. has been torn by internecine strife 
etween anarchist and socialist groups. 

This want of identity between functional and structural 
nes of cleavage has obscured the existence of the former. 
he organization has an outward and visible identity. It 
dopts constitutions and by-laws, holds conventions, enters 
ito trade agreements, and conducts strikes; above all, it 
ears a proper name as the attestation of its corporeality. 
he like-ntinded group which constitutes a functional type 
as not these hall-marks of tangibility. It is probable that 
o functional type has ever been able to possess itself ab- 
ylutely of any important organization or to get itself em- 
odied without admixture in any considerable number of 
nion programs. None the less, these types do exist and 
ave persisted for decades. Business and uplift unionism 
ate from the eighteenth century. Revolutionary unionism 
as been present in the American Federation of Labor from 
s beginning and was present also in its predecessors. The 
tuggle of these three types for the mastery (the other 
vo being of minor consequence) has shaped the internal 
istory of the labor movement. The functional character 
f the leading unions has shifted from period to period as 
1e or another type has gained a position of dominance, but 
) major type has ever wholly disappeared or lost its dis- 
nctive character. 

The emergence and the persistence of ‘these union types: 
innot be explained by work-day environment alone, for 
\dical divergencies of group viewpoint and attitude are 
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found among the members of the same trade employed 
the same establishment and such divergencies have endur 
for half a century even within a single craft organization 
e. g., the Cigar Makers’ International Union. Nor is ecc 
omic circumstance, however broadly conceived, adequ: 
to account for the phenomena. On the one hand, the m 
diverse types coexist under similar industrial and marl 
conditions; on the other hand, the same types have surviv 
the most startling economic transformations. 

The social philosophy of unionism relates to the prac 
cal (mainly economic) problems which confront wa; 
workers as such, and it turns upon conditions of work a 
livelihood and upon the politico-economic institutions wh 
govern these conditions. But this philosophy is shaped 
the whole mass of influences—personal and cultural—wh 
bear upon the workers involved. For man is, after all 
single person. The several aspects of his life cannot bei 
lated one from another; the habits of thought which 
has acquired as a citizen, a churchman, or a pleasure-seel 
guide him also in his work-day pursuits. Rejecting, the 
fore, every attempt to give a monistic explanation, P 
fessor Hoxie has sought to analyze the efficient causes 
tually observable in the evolution of unionism. Th 
causes may be grouped under five heads :* 

1. The work-day environment proper, which operates 
manifold ways to produce solidarity among the workmen 
a given trade or industry. This is the most obvious fac 
in the case, the one which is best understood and which | 
received the most attention from students of the subj 

2. Union tradition, itself in great part the spiritual « 
tillate of experience and consequently differing from. un 
to union, but within each organization acting: as a cons 
dating force. 


apne analysis here given is more detailed than that c 
tained in Professor Hoxie’s third chapter, but seems to 
writer fully consonant therewith, 
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. The immediate social milieu, comprising those eco- 
nic, juridical, ethical, aesthetic, religious, and other insti- 
ional standards, convictions, and relationships which make 
the prevalent civilization. A large part of this cultural 
nplex impinges with a fair degree of uniformity upon 
members of the same occupational group at a given 
le and place, and so favors a group interpretation and 
gram. Another part, however—e. g., aesthetic and re- 
ous influences—diversely affects workers of the same 
upation, even in the same community, and so makes for 
formation of subgroups. The like divergence is, of 
irse, more pronounced as between widely separated locali- 
; within the same large cultural situation. 
|. What may be loosely termed national characteristics. 
yrkers of the same craft in the United States are gathered 
m many nations, and, what is more to the point, from 
lely different cultural situations. They bring to their 
rk and to their unions the most diverse convictions and 
als with respect both to economic and political institu- 
is in general, and to the immediate problems which con- 
nt them in their capacity of wageworkers. To mold 
se diverse elements into a homogeneous group—homo- 
leous as respects even the immediate problems of work 
| pay—is a labor of time. It is also in good part a labor 
Sisyphus, in that it continually requires to be done anew 
fresh comers. 
. Congenital variation of those propensities and apti- 
es which form the underlying traits of human nature. 
sh variations may be of an individual character or they 
y connote the presence of distinct ethnic types in our 
ced population. They cover a wide range and are inde- 
dent of recent cultural antecedents. Just what part is 
yed by these differences of native endowment, as over 
inst environment, may be a moot point, but few would 
y to this factor a very considerable réle in shaping the 
ss of men. Whatever its importance, it makes for di- 
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versity of the raw material and finished product of unic 
ism. 

From the varied combinations of these relatively p 
manent forces unionism receives its form and substan 
“Workers similarly situated economically and _ social 
closely associated and not too divergent in temperame 
(congenital endowment) and training, will tend to develo, 
common interpretation of the social situation, and a comm 
solution of the problem of living” —that is, will tend 
form a functional type. Obviously there will be as ma 
such types as there are groups of workers with vita 
different viewpoints and plans of action.2, The functior 
character of any given union is, then, a question of 1 
psychological groups of which it is composed, and this 
solves itself into a question of the personal traits and cultu 
heritage of its members and of the environmental discipl 
to which they have been subjected. The differentiation 
unions, whereby one comes to be dominantly business a 
another dominantly socialistic in animus, is doubtless a m 
ter partly of selection and partly of progressive adaptati 
to environment. Men of certain characteristics, native a 
acquired, choose, and are chosen for, the pursuit of locon 
tive engineers; thereafter the influences of their daily | 
and work mold their habits of thought, in many particula 
to a common pattern. The members of the I. W. W. co 
from a very different social stratum, of other natural } 
dowments and other cultural antecedents, and their train: 
as “hobos” enforces a very different outlook on life. Th 
forces of selection and adaptation which, on the one ha: 
have produced the arch-type of respectable laborism, a 
on the other hand, have made the I. W. W. a hissing a 
a byword among the devotees of “law and order’—th 
forces are relatively permanent and they work out th 
cumulative effects in permanently different combinatio 

'Chap? TIip-piss. 0 e - 

? Chap. III, p. 61. Re 
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ence the resultant union types have hitherto shown no 
idency to merge into one common unionism. 
This view of unionism, whether as interpretation or as 
netic account, wants definitive verification. Neverthe- 
s, there is sufficient warrant for the acceptance of Pro- 
ssor Hoxie’s theory as a working hypothesis. It seems to 
cord with the known facts, it explains much in unionism 
it is unintelligible on any other view, and it is supported 
the latest results of social psychology. Judicious in- 
irers have long perceived that a purely economic interpre- 
ion of history does not suffice to explain even economic 
stitutions. It may well be that the extant material civiliza- 
n exercises a selective surveillance over other elements of 
> cultural complex; it may even be granted that the 
igencies of material life furnish the chief, if not the sole, 
mulus to that process of adjustment whereby all growth 
d change of civilization are brought to pass.t_ Since, how- 
er, this process of growth is cumulative; since, therefore, 
> whole cultural situation at any given moment forms the 
ting-point for the next move, all institutions—juridical, 
sthetic, and religious, as well as economic—become in 
sir turn causes as well as effects. In the study of a par- 
ular social movement, such as labor unionism, the question 
not how these institutions arose, but how they have 
ected, and have been affected by, the movement con- 
ned. The underlying forces, whether temperamental 
institutional, may be taken as data, in the sense that 
y do not themselves require to be explained for the 
rpose in hand; but to abstract the economic from other 
luences in such a case is to study the motions of a 
ppet. ; Z 
To sum up: Many have given a structural and narrative 
count of American labor unionism; Professor Hoxie’s 
alysis is functional and genetic. Seen from the stand- 
For a very able statement of this view, see Veblen, “The 
eory of the Leisure Class,” Chap. VIII. 
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point of aims, ideals, methods, and theories, there is 
normal type to which all union variants approximate, 
single labor movement which has progressively adapted 
self to progressive change of circumstances, no one set 
postulates which can be spoken of as the philosophy 
unionism. Rather there are competing, relatively st 
union types, functional and structural, the outcome of 4 
manent differences in the temperament and situation of | 
ferent groups of wageworkers. 

If this pluralistic interpretation of the union moverr 
meets general acceptance, it will have important cot 
quences for social appraisal and action. It means 1 
unionism cannot be judged and treated as a whole, that w 
is true of one type of union polity is not true of others, t 
consequently, union history points no single moral to 
publicist, and that no panacea, whether it be profit-shar 
“welfare work,” industrial education, minimum wage, 
social insurance, will meet the wishes or allay the disc 
tent of all important groups of wageworkers. It me 
further, that the errors and perversities of trade union 
as seen from the middle-class standpoint—are not to 
corrected by much preaching. The several types of un 
ism are the outcome of positive conditions. Unionists 
what they are by reason of congenital endowment and 
circumstances under which they live and work. Ther 
small likelihood, therefore, that union conviction and < 
tude will be much affected by any action which does 
change the ethnic character of the population nor alter 
fundamental conditions of life and work. 

To the professed student of social science the spe 
significance of these studies will lie in their viewpoint 
method of approach. Economics, above all in the Un 
States, has heretofore stood strangely outside the cur 
.of modern scientific development; its postulates are c 
preévolutionary order, its method is highly abstract an 
priori, its interest centers in classification quite after 
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fashion of Linnzan botany.!. In Europe, though pre-Dar- 
winism still holds the field, the evolutionary standpoint has 
been accepted by many economists of note,? but in this 
country the few exponents of genetic theory have been as 
voices crying in the wilderness. The present book will give 
comfort, therefore, to those whose hope it is that economics 
also may become an evolutionary science. 

Like all genetic studies, this of trade unionism transcends 
the arbitrary limits of traditional economics. Professor 
Hoxie, in fact, essayed an inquiry into group psychology. 
The inquiry is economic, not in the sense of isolating the 
economic life of the groups in question from the cultural 
situation in which that life is involved, but in virtue of the 
fact that the convictions, aims, and aspirations inquired into 
are such as converge upon the ways and means of liveli- 
aood. On the other hand, the study is none the less a con- 
tribution to social psychology because it has to do with eco- 
10mic groups. Indeed, it is only through such detailed 
studies of particular groups that a secure basis can be laid 
for general sociology. For the community is not aggre- 
rated of individuals merely ; individuals afe associated in all 
manner of groups, occupational, local, political, religious, 
ind what not, each more or less selective in point of mem- 
yership, each imposing more or less peculiar canons of con- 
luct, each more or less differently affected by those exigen- 
ies making for cultural growth and decay. Useful analysis 
sf social organization and functioning, therefore, must deal 
vith these groups of which the larger society is composed. 

Important, however, as are Professor Hoxie’s contribu- 
ions to trade union theory and to sociological method, it is 


1Cf. Veblen, “The Preconceptions of Economic Science,” 
Juarterly Journal of Economics, XIII, 121, 396; XIV, 240; 
‘The Limitations of Marginal Utility,” Journal of Political 
tconomy, XVII, 620. oN, hcp a; 
2Gustav Schmoller, Werner Sombart, Tugan-Baranowsky, 
ind Paul Vinogradoff will serve to illustrate the point. 
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as a teacher that he will be most remembered by those wl 
had the good fortune to be his pupils. Year after year | 
gave himself unreservedly to his classes, in term time ar 
vacation, devoting to the arrangement of courses, the ela 
oration of notes, the selection of materials and the perfe 
tion of pedagogic methods, that infinite care which is t 
rarely expended even upon formal writing. He was nev 
satisfied ; after a course which any other teacher would ha’ 
considered brilliantly successful, he sat down to analyze t 
causes of his “failure.” He never relied upon stereotype 
materials. Courses which he had repeated time and aga 
were worked over afresh each term to incorporate curre 
developments and the latest results of his own reflectior 
What with this constant revision of class notes, the dat 
preparation that he never failed to make, and the time th 
he gave in unstinted measure to the individual direction | 
student research, he found scant leisure for formal writi1 
—all the less because he was a frequent sufferer from 
health. But he reaped his reward, if reward it be, in wide 
ing the intellectual horizon and .quickening the social pe 
ception of hundreds of men and women. 

Professor Hoxie was wont to lay much stress upon t 
orientation of his classes because experience had taught hi 
that all phenomena, and more especially social phenomer 
are distorted by the preconceptions which adults and adole 
cents bring to their consideration. Above all, in a subje 
so beset with passionate interests as trade unionism, © 
found it indispensable to preface his inquiry by an historic 
and critical analysis of conventional views which served 
open the minds of his hearers to other conceptions of ec 
nomic relationships. For it lies in the social character 
man that the institutions and modes of thought to whi 
we have been accustomed shall seem intrinsically good a 
beautiful, It is only as we become aware that these ins 
tutions themselves are not the immutable order of natu: 
but the outcome of positive historical processes, that | 
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re able to appreciate other ideals of right and good, not as 
lere perversities, but as objective institutional facts. Such 
rientation would be a mere digression in a course con- 
erned primarily with external phenomena; it was funda- 
1ental to a course which aimed to interpret the trade union 
oint of view. The orientation was not simply preliminary ; 
1€é genetic standpoint—explanation of what is in terms 
f how it came to be—was maintained throughout so that 
1e exposition of contrasting preconceptions became a vital 
eature of the course. In thus examining the fundamental 
ssumptions both of capitalism and of trade unionism, 
'rofessor Hoxie was consciously teleological, for he appre- 
lated that knowledge looks to action and that the end of 
acial knowledge is social control. Only he did not forget, 
$s unconscious teleologists so often do, that effective action 
; conditioned upon knowledge formulated in causal, genetic 
rms. He impressed upon his students that the purpose 
nd outcome of their study should be to inform their own 
ction and attitude toward unionism, but that, before this 
ssult could be attained, they must first of all understand 
nionism, what it is and how it came to Be, why unionists 
ink and act as they do and how union policies are being 
iodified by current socio-economic changes. Upon this ob- 
ctive, causal understanding of the labor movement his 
hole attention was focused. Looking always to social 
mtrol of labor relationships, he yet never formulated a 
ycial program, much less sought to persuade others of its 
alidity. Program making he willingly left to others, both 
scause he had not sufficiently mastered the complex facts 
| the case and because he did not deem himself competent 
) define the social ends toward which a comprehensive 
bor program should be directed, His was the more modest, 
1d for the present perhaps more useful, rdle of causal 
<planation. 

This explicit recognition of ultimate teleological interest 
id this insistence upon rigorous causal analysis combined 
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to give the course in trade unionism a quite peculiar objec 
tivity. Professor Hoxie escaped, on the one hand, th 
sterility of those social scientists who deny all interest 1 
social values—to whom the evolution of a sleeve buttot 
has the same importance as the genesis of private propert} 
—and, on the other hand, avoided the pitfalls of thos 
who allow meliorative programs to predetermine their con 
clusions in matters of fact. His consciousness that socia 
science should contribute to- human weal helped him t 
distinguish that which is vital from that which is merel; 
curious or picturesque, while his freedom from all prop 
agandist bent kept him open-minded to every new fact o 
impression. Having no program of his own to advocate 
he could view dispassionately the proposals of anarchists 
socialists or uplifters, syndicalists or anti-union employers 
and bring them all alike to the test of consonance with thos 
causal relationships which these several Begs seek t 
modify. 

Pedagogically, Professor Hoxie employed the problen 
method. His, however, was not the caricature of tha 
method which has been popularized by quiz books, outline 
and formal exercises. He set before his classes real prob 
lems of interpretation, of what, how and why, which aros 
spontaneously out of their reading and class discussior 
Most of these problems had to do with current aspects o 
the labor movement, for Professor Hoxie cared little fo 
labor history as ordinarily conceived. He was intereste 
in the past, indeed, but only in so far as it served t 
explain the present. What he sought was genetic, a 
opposed to narrative, history.1. His concern was with th 
present and the future of unionism, because his interes 
was pragmatic, and it is the present and the future alon 
that are amenable to social control. From the manifol 
phenomena of the existing movement he raised innumerab! 

1See Appendix-I, “Historical Method versus: Historical Nat 
rative,” p, 377. 
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juestions and he followed these questions whithersoever 
hey led ; into social psychology, it might be, or the opposed 
nstitutional influence of machine discipline and religious 
radition, or the early history of the cordwainers’ union. 
te led his students by the same paths, sending them to 
uistory only for the answers to concrete questions. The 
fenetic method, as he conceived it, was thus the pedagogic 
uso, carrying the student from existing interests to new 
problems and giving definite direction and purpose to his 
eading. 

The problems so set increased in complexity with the 
tudent’s advancement; at first merely the meaning and 
yurpose of particular clauses in trade agreements, of speci- 
ic working rules or of certain restrictions upon local 
utonomy, progressing thence by gradual steps to the for- 
nulation of the trade union program and philosophy and to 
uch recondite questions as the validity of Webb’s doctrine 
yf uniformity, Veblen’s view of the relationship of machine 
echnology to class conflict or Hoxie’s own theory of func- 
ional union types. The sources drawn upon, aside from 
tandard works of reference, comprised original docu- 
nents of every sort, more especially the trade agreements 
nd working rules which, not being designed for public 
onsumption, are exceptionally free from affectation, and, 
bove all, first-hand contact with union and anti-union 
eaders of many types, for which the vast field laboratory 
f Chicago afforded so great facilities. Before the trade 
inion class within a single term appeared the militant 
hiefs of the National Manufacturers’ Association and the 
fetal Trades’ Council, the walking delegates of the build- 
ng trades, the head of the American Federation of Labor, 
pokesmen of the building contractors and the railway 
rotherhoods, the distinguished editor of the Iron Mold- 
rs’ Journal and the secretary of the I. W. W. Conversely, 
eacher and pupils attended the Sunday meetings of the 
thicago Federation of Labor and meetings of local unions, 
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followed current labor news in the daily press and inte 
viewed many individuals in the lower ranks of leadershi 
Nor were these mere aimless excursions or diverting breal 
in the class routine. Speakers before that class did n 
escape with a set apologia; they were called upon to answ: 
a running fire of questions from both ends of the room- 
questions suggested as much by previous reading and di 
cussion as by the speaker’s own statements. Every vis 
to a labor meeting was followed by a lively discussion \ 
its significant occurrences ; every interview was designed | 
throw light upon some definite question. In the san 
spirit were conceived the assigned readings, the class r 
ports and the term papers. Each student was expected © 
become specially familiar with some particular union | 
its several ways and works, to report before the class ¢ 
questions which he had investigated in the library or tl 
field, and to embody his own findings upon some limite 
problem in a final theme. Problem discussion was thus tl 
life of the course; the formal lectures served merely 
give orientation and a connected view. As Profess 
Hoxie sometimes said, “the class taught itself’; indeed, | 
was frequently in the back row rather than behind tl 
desk., 
These methods were carried furthest in the resear 
course for graduate students wherein teacher and cla 
engaged in a joint examination of fundamental theori 
The results obtained by the research class also led 
important modifications of Professor Hoxie’s own view 
particularly as respects class conflict and the relations ther 
to of machine technology. But, indeed, Professor Hoxie 
teaching, whether of graduates or undergraduates, alwa 
partook of the character of a joint enterprise in the d: 
covery of truth. No man was ever more open to su 
gestions from whatever source or more thorough in follor 
ing out each suggestion until he had ascertained its fin 
value and incorporated it into the general body — 
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s theory. His maturest conclusions were never more than 
Ovisional. Hence his views underwent, not only con- 
uous growth, but continuous change as well. This char- 
teristic is nowhere better seen than in his treatment of 
iss conflict. Professor Veblen’s persuasive and brilliant 
eory was at one time taught by him, not, indeed, as final, 
t as sufficient for the purpose in hand. Gradually, how- 
er, he came to see that class lines in the concrete are 
ss sharp than the contrasting disciplines of business enter- 
ise and machine industry would apparently produce if 
ting alone, and that, correlatively, political, religious and 
ucational influences are more important than he had at 
st supposed. He thus found himself more and more 
sympathy with Professor Commons’ conceptions of 
cial control. 
This singular open-mindedness found constant expres- 
m in the classroom. No teacher was ever less dogmatic 
less given to ex cathedra moralizing. As he was always 
ydifying his own views in the light of fuller knowledge, 
he led his students to formulate their conclusions, not 
9m ipse dixit, but from the evidence before them. The 
me quality of mind made him signally devoid of partisan- 
ip. Conventional moral judgments found no place in his 
oken or written words, because he was concerned with 
» explanation of institutions, not with their justification. 
r that very reason his influence upon his students was 
ofound and lasting. The teacher who attacks or defends 
> existing social order will better please the groundlings 
d will attract the larger immediate following, for he 
peals directly to the passionate enthusiasm of youth, 
t he who raises heart-searching questions, awakens in- 
lectual interests, and lays the foundation for future 
mught and inquiry, will contribute more to “the increase 
d diffusion of knowledge—and of character——among 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER! 
THE PROBLEM 


The field of American trade unionism is practically 
virgin soil for the serious student of social affairs. No 
one knows much about it except, perhaps, trade union- 
ists themselves and employers of organized labor, and 
their knowledge is admittedly special, narrow, scrappy 
and altogether biased. A great deal, indeed, has been 
written about it but this is either fragmentary or hope- 
lessly superficial or hopelessly partisan. Academically, 
little attempt has been made at a serious, general and 
scientific study of it. 

The study has never been standardized, therefore. 
There are no adequate textbooks or syllabi available as 
guides. We cannot get references that cover concisely 
and adequately even special topics. In short, as students 
of unionism we are left to fight our way through an 
intricate jungle of diffused and apparently contradictory 
facts, misguided at every step by the passion and par- 
tisanship of interested parties and prejudiced observers. 
Besides, unionism is in essence one of the most complex, 
diffuse and protean of modern social phenomena. There 
is not one local union, but probably 30,000; there is not 
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one national union, but about 130, each with its owr 
problems to solve and its own aims, policies, attitudes anc 
methods. These unions do not amalgamate into a single 
general organization and movement but there are man} 
independent unions and several groups and general asso 
ciations with vitally different viewpoints, fundamenta 
purposes, and ways of attaining them. What is true 01 
one union or group may not be true at all of another 
No judgments may be rendered nor generalizations made 
in regard to unionism as such from the study of any 
union or any small number of unions or any group. And 
moreover, in the realm of unionism everything is in ¢ 
state of flux, of constant change and development. Posi: 
tive conclusions, therefore, are almost impossible to se. 
cure, and tentative generalizations can be made only a: 
the result of the most broad and painstaking examinatior 
of the facts and an ability to get beneath appearances 
to discount deliberately false and prejudiced statements 
for almost all sources are partisan, meant to mislead the 
unwary. We can form even such generalizations only i: 
we can free ourselves from passion and prejudice. 

It is generally conceded that, not only in the study o: 
trade unionism but in the study of any subject, we neec 
—if the results are to be worth while—a definitely for 
mulated problem or series of problems for solution, anc 
if we are to accomplish something worth while we mus 
get at the outset a clear conception of the nature of th 
problem, the attitude of mind necessary to the success 
ful interpretation of the material and the proper metho 
of attack upon it. A mere indiscriminate study of facts 
a mere accumulation of information without definit 
purpose, is not justifiable as a piece of university wor! 
_iaa time when individual group competition is so kee 
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ad there is such a crying need for the development of 
cial resources and the betterment of the opportunities 
or decent living and development for a great portion of 
ur people. The knowledge of facts is only worth while 
hen it has a use value, when it can serve a vital social 
fr human purpose. But facts can have no definite use 
alues when they are not carefully selected and for this 
lection it is necessary to have a definite problem in 
lew which concerns vital social interests, and whose so- 
ition is capable of throwing light on some vital human 
r social end or ends. 

From this point of view why should we study trade 
nionism? What must we get out of the study of it if 

is to justify itself? What is the vital problem which 
presents to us as individuals and which we must strive 
» solve through its study? We can perhaps get at this 
atter best by asking: What vital human and social in- 
rests does unionism touch and affect through its aims, 
‘inciples, policies, demands, methods “and attitudes? 
ne way of doing this and at the same time of getting 
me concrete conception of the thing, unionism, itself, 
through a review of the functions which unionism has 
sumed. From a study of the list of aims, principles, 
slicies, demands, methods and attitudes, it would appear 
at unionism affects: 

(1) Production in almost an immeasurable number of 
ays, through limitation of hours, overtime, Sunday and 
jliday time; character of machinery, tools and mate- 
als; new machinery and processes; speed of work; bar- 
ining ; hiring and discharging ; closed shop; promotion ; 
nount of work; who shall work—whether carpenters or 
eet metal workers in a jurisdictional strike or dispute; 
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(2) Established rights, through interferences at eve 
point with the right of the employer to run his busine 
to suit himself; with the assured right of the individu 
worker to work where, when, for whom, and for what | 
pleases. 

(3) Distribution and capital, at the point of wages a1 
profits, by nonrecognition of profit rates and by d 
mands for more, more, more, now. 

(4) Law and order in the matters of legal theory ; nz 
ural order, free competition, joint combinations, injun 
tions, contempts, etc. 

(5) Ethical standards, through the building up | 
trade unions of standards in conflict with those cor 
monly held; class loyalty as against individualism; mit 
mizing property rights; setting up life as against pro 
erty; the theory that might makes right;?* the right 
work; opposition to vested interests: use of physic 
violence; use of ostracism; etc. 

(6) General power over social welfare; power ov 
fuel and transportation; ability to paralyze social acti 
at any time through a strategical hold; “hunting t 
gether” in the building trades. 

In short, it would appear that unionism has its fing 
in practically every social pie that is baking. It co 
cerns itself in innumerable ways with the processes 
production and distribution and with the welfare of t 
consumer. Where it is strategically located it can, if 
will, paralyze our whole economic activity as such. 
is a force affecting definitely the number, training a 
general efficiency of our productive laborers, the orga: 
zation of the labor market, the shop, the problems 


1 An extreme illustration is furnished by the Industrial Wo 
ers of the World. 
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ving, discipline, promotion and discharge, the hours of 
bor, the employment of women and children, the or- 
anization of industrial enterprise and the general and 
pecific methods of production, the use or neglect of 
ew industrial machinery and processes, the quantity 
nd quality of the productive output, the modes of pay- 
1ent which may be employed, the cost of production of 
ommodities and the prices which we must pay for them, 
1e problems of industrial accident, disease and death, 
nd the method and extent of compensation which so- 
ety shall pay therefor, the certainty and continuity 
f employment, the community problems of housing, 
leanliness, health, and recreation, the character of our 
ducational system, the standards of political honesty 
nd efficiency, the character of our legislation, not only 
n industrial but on all social matters, the enforcement 
nd legal interpretation of our laws, the extent of drunk- 
nness and vice, the general ethical and religious stand- 
rds of the community, and hundreds of other matters 
ith which the community and every individual in it is 
itally concerned. 

In fact, unionism is one of those group forces whose 
fluence is effective in a greater or less degree in de- 
srmining every feature and standard in our industrial, 
olitical, social, ethical and religious life. The business 
lan, even though he may employ nonunion men, must 
nderstand it, if he is not to become involved in har- 
ssing and ruinous difficulty, for unionism has ways of 
jaking its force felt far beyond the realm of its mem- 
ership. The consumer is never free from its influence 
nd effect; the politician must seek its support or find a 
yay to escape from its influence; the lawyer must know 
s purpose, contentions and force, if he is to serve his 
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clients effectively; the social worker cannot proce 
apart from consideration of its aims and attitudes; t 
preacher must consider it in working out his plans a1 
prophecies if he is to be more than a mere exhorte 
even the teacher finds himself forced to work with 
against it. There is apparently no occupation into whi 
any individual may enter where unionism may not a 
pear as a factor that must be taken account of. — 
view of this we are moved to ask: Is there a sing 
social interest which is not thus affected? Is there 
single individual or social right which unionism may n 
challenge or affect? Is there anything in politics, mora 
ethics, or religion upon which it does not have its 1 
fluence? Apparently then, if we are to study unionis: 
we shall study, not’a narrow slice of reality, but socie 
as a whole from one particular aspect or with sot 
particular problem or series of problems in mind. 
This is one view of unionism and the problem whi 
it presents. There is another statement of the matt 
equally and perhaps more suggestive. This is the cc 
tribution of social psychology. The social psychologic 
view of unionism and its relation: to society may 
stated somewhat as follows: Modern realistic soc 
science has pretty definitely reached the conclusion tl 
society is made up of a great complex of interacting a 
interlocking social groups. Each of these groups is co: 
posed of individuals holding a common viewpoint in : 
gard to some vital social matter or series of such matte 
For example, there is something in the nature of a ge 
eral group of employers and a general group of labore 
but both the laboring and employing groups are ag: 
split into an indefinite number of smaller groups, ea 
with its peculiar viewpoint opposed to that of any ott 
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roup. In general, each occupation and profession is 
kely to constitute, for certain purposes, a distinct group 
ith a definite point of view. There are religious groups, 
thical groups, political groups, and social groups in the 
arrower sense of the term, such as, for example, the 
isure class, the criminal class, etc. As has been said, 
owever, each of these groups is to be distinguished by 
1e fact that it is composed of individuals holding a com- 
10n viewpoint in regard to some vital social matter or 
sries of such matters. The possession of this common 
iewpoint welds the individual members of such a group 
ito a more or less permanent social force. 

Each of these groups has its own peculiar aims, social 
lotives and attitudes, social principles, theories and pro- 
ram of action more or less clearly formulated, which it 
_ struggling consciously and unconsciously to realize 
od put into effect in society. Or, to put it in another 
ay, each group has its standards of right, justice, rights 
ad welfare, with respect to the matters with which it 

most vitally concerned, and each is attempting to 
ave these standards recognized and established in and 
y society. The social will and social action in regard 
y any matter—as, for example, wage rates, hours of 
bor, woman and child labor, the system of education, 
ligious freedom, the character of the law and the func- 
ons of the state—are at any moment the outcome of 
ie struggle between these groups, each attempting to 
alize its own ideals and ends, subject always, of 
yurse, to the great underlying conditioning factors of 
rysical nature and long established social institutions 
id conditions which themselves constitute determinants 
f group viewpoints and social will, and set the limits 
what society can do. 
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To make this matter clearer, let us state it in a littl 
different way. Social ideals are formed and social ac 
tion takes place at any time within a definite and rele 
tively permanent physical and institutional framework c 
environment, the product partly of physical laws an 
partly of historical development. This environment ver 
largely molds human nature and desires, sets limits t 
social accomplishment, and at any time determines whe 
can be done by society and how the fundamental enviror 
ing forces must be dealt with in order to accomplish th 
socially possible. Within this fundamental environmer 
and subject to its molding and limiting influence, the sc 
cial will in regard to any matter is determined by th 
interaction of a complex of social groups, each with it 
particular viewpoint and ends, and each struggling fc 
their attainment. 

If the position thus taken by modern realistic soci 
science be accepted, it is evident that social conditions 1 
general, and labor conditions in particular, cannot t 
understood without a thorough study and compreher 
sion of at least the most effective social groups of whic 
society is composed, and that a thorough understandin 
of these groups is necessary also if we are to know whi 
ought to and can be done toward the betterment of soci 
conditions generally, and of labor conditions in partict 
lar. In short, these important social groups must t 
intimately known in all their varied aspects if we a1 
to take any decided steps toward the effective solutic 
of the multitude of harassing social and labor problen 
which confront us. 

Organizations of labor—trade unions, using the ter 
in its common and most extensive sense—constitute or 
or rather one great series of these interacting groups « 
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hich society is composed. As such, they are an im- 
ortant determining factor, not only of the living condi- 
ons and problems that confront the workers, but also of 
10se which confront society as a whole in its struggle 
or stability and betterment. As such, they affect vitally 
very active individual in his effort to work toward the 
ccomplishment of his own particular end in life. 

The ultimate problem which the student of unionism 
fitting himself to solve is evidently that of control— 
hat ought to and can be done to control unionism in 
1e interest of social welfare and of the purposes and 
elfare of each individual. He must arrive at judg- 
lents of it as good or bad and decide whether it should 
e destroyed, suffered, strengthened, or modified, and 
ow. But none of these things is what should engage 
im directly in this study of unionism. The trouble is 
1e fog of partisanship and insufficient knowledge. The 
eed is to dispel the fog, for before any judgment can be 
assed upon unionism, before any intelligent formula- 
ons can be made for its control, a purely scientific, un- 
iased study of what unionism is, and why it is what it 
, is necessary. To prove this, to show why this is the 
ise, and farther, what knowledge must be had and how 
» go about it in order to solve the purely scientific 
roblem, is the object of this preliminary discussion. 
he first question in this connection is: What must be 
nown in advance to make it possible to say what ought 
y and can be done’ to control this thing unionism? 
Jhat kind of information must be possessed before, 
ith any show of reason or hope of practical success, 
iles can be laid down or plans formulated for the 
eatment of unionism? Is it principles of political econ- 
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omy? Is it social theory in general? Will mere stud 
of facts help much? 

To approach the matter in a little different way, cor 
sider what steps the solution of the problem involves an 
then the knowledge necessary to take each step. Whi 
then is involved in the problem of union control, in term 
of the interests which we have seen to be involved 
First, the solution involves, obviously, a judgment c 
unionism. Before it can be said that anything ought c 
ought not to be done, it must be possible to say whethe 
unionism in its aims, demands, policies, methods, an 
effects is good or bad, right or wrong. Secondly, th 
solution involves the formulation of practicable mode 
and plans of union control, i. e., modes and plans thi 
will work. 

Let us consider these questions separately. First, ther 
what must be known in order to say that unionism as 
whole, or in its specific aspects or acts, is right or wron; 
good or bad? One part of the answer to this questia 
is that nothing can be judged until it is known whi 
the thing to be judged really 7s. Applied to unionis! 
this means that before unionism can be judged right « 
wrong, good or bad, there must be a thorough know 
edge of its real aims, demands, policies, methods, att 
tudes and results or effects. 

The question then arises: Can unionism be know 
by reference merely to its objective aims, demands, pol 
cies, methods, attitudes and effects—by the mere obje 
tive facts of unionism? For example, unionism inte 
feres with the effectiveness of production, but can it | 
‘said, on the basis of this fact alone, that unionism 
opposed to efficiency? Not only what the union rul 
and acts are, must be determined, but why the unionis 
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iy down these rules and do these acts. Unions quite 
enerally attempt to standardize or limit the amount of 
aily or weekly accomplishment of the individual worker 
y prohibitions of “rushing,” or too rapid work, and by 
mitation directly of the amount of work per worker. 
yn the basis of these prohibitions and limitations, the 
‘atement has often been made dogmatically that union- 
m is opposed to efficiency of labor; that the unions be- 
eve that wages can be raised by decreasing its effi- 
iency. Now these charges may be true. This question 
rill not be settled here. The point is, that, until the 
bjective facts, i.e, these prohibitions and limitations, 
ave been interpreted causally in terms of the peculiar 
roblem and conditions which determine their enact- 
1ent, it is not possible to say whether or not they bear 
ut the charge that unionism is opposed to efficiency in 
roduction. Let us attempt this briefly and note the 
earing of the outcome. 

The fact is, that the wages of the union workmen are 
ot determined automatically by demand and supply but 
y a process of bargaining. In determining the outcome 
f this process of bargaining, the two most important 
actors are the normal or standard day’s work and the 
andard of living of the workers. These are the stand- 
rds, practically, of right and justice considered. If 
ie employer can make it appear that under existing 
ynditions the workers are not working or producing up 
) the standard day’s work, he has a strong case to show 
lat wages ought to be lowered or that more work 
ught to be done for the same pay, which amounts 
irtually to lowering the wage. If the employer fur- 
yer can make it appear that at the given wage rate, on 
1e basis of the standard day’s work, the workers can 
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secure a standard of living higher than that customar 
in their class, he has a strong case to show that the wag 
rate should be lowered, or at least that it should not b 
increased. In a contest under these circumstances th 
employer is fairly sure of the support of public opinior 
arbitrators, police and courts. Now, the workers hav 
learned by long and bitter experience that if individual 
among them work faster and accomplish more than th 
others while receiving the same wage rate, the employer 
tend to take the accomplishment of these workers as th 
standard day’s work and to compare their earnings wit 
the standard of living of the class, when negotiation 
are on to determine wages. Thus, in the case of da 
work, the accomplishment of the strongest and the swift 
est is the goal which is set for all, if wages are not to b 
lowered, while in piece work the wage rate tends to b 
lowered because the exceptionally rapid worker at th 
given rate can be shown to make more than is necessar 
to maintain the customary standard of living. Unde 
these circumstances the increased efficiency and outpt 
of the few tend to mean less wages for.all or more wor 
for less pay. All this has taught the unionists that i 
they wish to prevent wage reductions they must all try t 
work at the same pace. Hence, one of the fundament 
principles of their program has come to be uniformit 
or standardization. Their specific rule limiting spee 
and output is therefore seen to be primarily to establis 
and maintain this principle of uniform accomplishmer 
for a given rate of wages. There is nothing about th 
rule thus explained to indicate that the unions would t 
unwilling to respond to increased wages for all by it 
creased speed and output by all within normal physic 
logical‘and social limits, i.e., there is nothing about the: 
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bjective facts when causally interpreted to indicate that 
nionism is opposed to efficiency in general; there is no 
asis therefore, in this case, for the common judgments 
endered. 

To take a related case, the charge is made that the 
nions seek to reduce all the workers of a trade to a 
ead level of mediocrity because they insist on a uniform 
vage rate and bring pressure to bear upon the worker 
vho outstrips his fellows or who does more work for 
1e same pay. Again, if we examine the conditions, we 
nd that facts do not necessarily bear out the charge. 
‘he workers have found by experience that unregulated 
ompetition on their part tends to a progressive lower- 
ig of the wage rate. The process is simple. B out of 
fork bids for A’s place. A out of work and a weak 
argainer bids for C’s, C for D’s, etc. That is, by this 
rocess, the competitive strength of the labor group in 
xing wages tends to become the strength of the weak- 
st member and the wage for all tends to sink to what 
1e weakest member could competitively demand. To 
emedy this evil, unions have found it necessary to 
make the strength of the weakest member equal the 
rength of the group by barring out competitive bid- 
ing on the part of the workers. Merely establishing a 
niform wage rate—so much per hour—does not bar out 
smpetitive bidding on the part of the workers. The 
ate may be lowered as surely by extra exertion, the_re- 
ilts of which we have just seen, as by direct underbid- 
ing of the rate itself. Hence, the unions strive to make 
niform the exertions of the workers as well as to estab- 
sh a uniform rate of pay. But, having examined evert 
sry superficially the underlying conditions and motives, 

is seen that to base on this action the charge that the 
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unions seek to reduce all workers to a dead level o: 
mediocrity is absurd. 

Or, to take a closely allied example, it is a fact a 
stated that some unions prohibit piece work, and on thi 
fact also the charge is based that unions are opposed t 
efficiency. It is true that when unions oppose piec 
work it is where piece work stimulates to greater effor 
and longer hours of work, but when we come to ex 
amine the circumstances we see that the opposition comes 
not because the unions are opposed to greater efficiency 
as such, but because greater efficiency secured by thi: 
means results in a lower rate of pay. The prohibitiot 
is primarily to protect the wage rate, rather than to pre 
vent increased efficiency. Let us see. The unions hav 
found by experience—and all union notions have a basi 
in experience—that in determining the wage rate by col 
lective bargaining the standard of living is the most im 
portant factor. If it can be made apparent, or show! 
to arbitrators, that the existing wage rate will furnisl 
a daily or weekly wage above the customary standar 
of living of the trade, as stated above, the strongest argu 
ment is made that wages are too high. But, if it can b 
shown that the wages will not allow living at this stand 
ard, a rise in rates can almost always be forced or secure 
by arbitration. Now, when a rate is established, th 
stronger men are stimulated to work harder in order t 
secure a higher wage than the customary one, and, it 
some cases, the employers by bonuses, secret agreement 
or threats, attempt to drive the stronger and more ac 
tive workers to this extra exertion. As soon as this i 
successfully accomplished, and these workers are earr 
ing a wage above the customary standard, the cry F 
raised that the piece rate is too high, and the wages o 
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hese men are held up as proof. In bargaining and 
rbitration much is made of the fact that at the old rate 
n active man can make more than is customary in the 
rade. This is the strongest sort of argument for lower- 
ng the rate and often prevails. The result is a progres- 
ive tendency to lower the wage rate. All have to work 
arder and longer for the old wage, and while the 
tronger succeed in maintaining the old standard, the 
veaker are worn out and cast aside.” 

The opposition to the piece rates, then, in a case of 
his kind, is seen to be an effort to protect the wage and 
ot any direct objection to efficiency as such. On this 
vidence it would be absurd to sustain the indictment 
gainst unionism and to say that it should be deprived 
f the right to resist piece work. If the union attitude 
nd action are socially bad, and we wish to change them, 
ye must go behind the act of the union and to its causes. 
Ve must change the motives and the conditions which 
nk up piece work with the lowering of the wage rate. — 
Sut only by a careful study of the undeflying conditions 
an we arrive at this knowledge and conclusion. 

Or to take one more illustration—a dangerous one— 
nionists are condemned as being immoral and antiso- 
ial because they sometimes enforce their will by vio- 
ence; they “‘slug” the “scab,” for example. This shocks 
ll right-minded people, and if every one judged only by 
ffects all would have to join in the condemnation. But 
onsider what effect a little careful analysis will have 
n our judgment. The unions are trying to raise the 


7 One of the investigators of the Bureau of Labor remarked 
) the superintendent of a factory that his workers seemed to be 
-emendously active. “Yes,” he replied, “the piece rate is placed 
) low that the poor devils will have to hustle to make a living.” 


\ 
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standard of living and working conditions of the grout 
It is a most vital matter to them. It means all the dif 
ference to them between hardship and comfort, strat 
and comparative ease, ignorance and leisure for informa 
tion and education for themselves and for their chil 
dren. To accomplish this end they find it necessary t 
establish certain definite rules of the industrial game an 
to enforce them. To maintain these rules they spen 
time and money and sacrifice the possibility of individue 
gain. Now comes the “scab.” He has not sacrificed t 
establish the rules and he now violates them for his ow: 
selfish advantage and undoes the painfully established ré 
sults for which the unionists have sacrificed in the it 
terest of the common good. He is necessarily, fror 
their point of view—the group viewpoint—antisocia 
and must be restrained just as the thief is restrained b 
society. But how restrain him? There is no law to whic 
the organized workers can appeal for the upholdin 
of their working rule against underbidding. They car 
not try to fine or imprison the “scab.” Moreover, morz 
suasion will not ordinarily suffice to restrain his ur 
derbidding, since he is either driven to it by dire nece: 
sity or the struggle for life has made him callous t 
social considerations—to the welfare of the group. Tt 
only effective appeal, then, is to force. In some case 
the blow is the only argument that the “scab” can ut 
derstand. The “slugging” is deplorable, but under sin 
ilar circumstances it would be resorted to by most me 
How would college students, for example, treat one « 
their number who revealed the signals to the opposin 
school before an important football contest? The chars 
of special union immorality is hard to sustain und 
these circumstances, and again-we see how impossib 
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_ is to arrive at any conclusion from mere effects with- 
ut a careful examination of the underlying motives 
nd circumstances. 

In order, then, to judge of unionism—whether it is 
ight or wrong, good or bad—to say what ought to be 
one about it, it is necessary to know, first, just what 
mionism is and why it is, generally and in each specific 
ase. This means that we must know who the unionists 
re, what they really want, their ideas and ideals, mo- 
ives, purposes and aims, what are the forces that mold 
heir ideals and drive them to action, their standards 
nd modes of living, their wages and conditions of em- 
loyment, what problems they have to meet, what meth- 
ds are allowed them by custom and law to meet and 
olve these problems, how adequate these methods are, 
yhat alternatives are open to them for action, what op- 
ortunities they have for training and advancement, 
nd what their philosophy of life is. In short, before 
ye can judge unionism, and say what ought to be done 
bout it, we must know just what unionism is, and why 
is what it is. 

There still remains the other half of the question, 
Vhat can be done, i.e., what must we know in order 
» formulate methods and plans for union control that 
nll work? The point is, when we have judged union- 
sm as good or bad, right or wrong, and decided on the 
asis of this judgment What ought to be done about it, 
an what ought to be done, always be done? And if not, 
shat must be known in order to say what can be done? 
‘o get at the matter directly, if unionism is a private 
roup manifestation, can the employers or any other 
roup in society, aside from the unionists, formulate any 
medial scheme in relation to unionism that it finds 
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good, and make it work? In other words, society bei 
what it is, can any class do whatever it pleases, regar 
less of the character and causes of unionism? Can \ 
coerce a social group out of existence while conditio 
are as they are? If not, why not? For example, loo 
ing at unionism as a social group manifestation, would 
be possible, just offhand, to destroy unionism, to cot 
mand unionists to bargain with employers as individua 
or to forbid unionists to strike or quit work? Or, 
_ make a stronger case, can unionists be made to think Ii 
employers or uplifters? 

The assumption that any remedial action which a1 
group in society may formulate in relation to unionis 
can be made to work, regardless of the character a1 
causes of unionism, would be valid only in so far 
unionism is an arbitrary thing, quite unrelated causal 
to fundamental economic, legal, and social conditior 
a product of the selfish and evil cunning of a few lea 
ers or of some unfounded esoteric theory of social rel 
tions. In so far, however, as unionism is indeed a h 
toric development, the outgrowth of living and workii 
conditions or ideals and motives created by these conc 
tions, in so far, in short, as it represents the effort 
a social group to meet and solve the everyday probler 
of living, forced upon it by our system of industry a1 
our legal, moral, and social codes, it is folly to assur 
that the character and actions of unionism can be chang 
or controlled merely by the waving of a legal or a mot 
wand ; that anything which, in the view of society, oug 
to be done, can be done. For, in so far as unionism 
of this character, it is the inevitable outgrowth a 
corollary of our fundamental social and economic ; 
stitutions and ideals. As long as these institutions a 
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ideals exist, unionism must exist whether we like it or 
not. It will change only with the change in these, in 
spite of all our efforts. To attempt to destroy or change 
it, leaving them what they are, would only mean to have 
it take the new form necessary to meet the old ends un- 
der the new conditions socially created. But no-one is 
now so utopian as to believe that, at will and offhand, 
we can displace or essentially alter our fundamental 
institutions. Hence, in so far as unionism is a natural 
and historical growth, it cannot be arbitrarily affected by 
social decree. 

How then may we, having determined what ought to 
be done, know what can be done in the control of union- 
ism as it touches upon vital social. and economic inter- 
ests? From all that has been said, the answer should be 
clear. In so far as unionism is a historical product, it 
can be changed and controlled only by changing and con- 
trolling the conditions that have made-it what it is. To 
know whether this is possible or not, and how to do it, 
we must know these conditions and their causes. They 
can be determined only by a genetic study of unionism, 
only by an understanding of how it came to be what it 
is.? 

To the question of what ought to or can be done by 
society about unionism, no valid answer can be given 
apart from a most searching causal inquiry. It would 
be necessary to consider not only the peculiar problem 
which the union has to solve and the reason why it solves 
it as it does, but why the problem exists in this form, 
and why the unionists adopt the particular solution of 
it. For example, we should have to determine why em- 
ployers meet increased efficiency and output of individual 

8 See p. 376, Historical Method vs. Historical Narrative. 
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workers with an attempt to lower the wage rate; why t 
customary standard of living is taken by men and mas 
ers as the standard of right and justice in determin 
wages; why the workers are not satisfied to accept 
lower immediate wage—the result of increased efficien 
—in the hope of increased prospective wages, the rest 
of increased demand for labor due to increased outpt 
as the orthodox economist would have them do. On 
in answering questions of this character could we p 
ourselves in a position to say what ought to or cou 
be done to alter or better the situation, for it must nev 
be forgotten that men’s ideals and actions are the ot 
come of the circumstances under which they live a: 
act. Society should not and cannot order a man not 
do what he must, nor to do what he cannot. If it wish 
to change a man’s ideals and actions under such circu 
stances, it must change the conditions which determi 
- his ideals and actions. Hence the necessity, in cases 

this kind, of studying the why of the conditions. B 
this means that, in order to determine what ought to a 
can be done, in a case of the kind we are considerir 
we should have to determine not only what the situati 
institutionally and psychologically is, but how it cai 
to be what it is. For it must never be forgotten that t 
present is a product of the past, and in a sense is t 
past; that our ideals, standards and institutions < 
largely inheritances, undergoing slow modification 

present forces; that as individuals and groups we 
largely hereditary products—bundles of instincts, hab: 
propensities, tendencies, preconceptions, prejudices—t 
_ product of past struggles with environment. In shc 
to solve the ultimate problems of unionism, to determ: 
what ought to.and can be done about it as it toucl 
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nd affects our economic, legal, ethical, and general so- 
ial interests, we must first study what unionism is and 
vhy it is what it is, in terms not only of the immediate 
uit of genetic causation. This is the first great task in 
mur study. 

With the problem clearly defined, the final question in 
his orientation confronts us: How shall we go about the 
tudy of unionism; what is it necessary for us to do in 
irder to discover the real character of unionism and the 
onditions and forces which have made it what it is? In 
his connection I want to emphasize, first, the matter of 
ittitude: or spirit. If we hope to get at the truth in re- 
yard to unionism it is absolutely necessary that we should 
ipproach the subject in a scientific spirit—that we should 
reserve throughout our study the scientific attitude. 

What then is the meaning of the scientific attitude or 
pirit? It is putting aside as far as possible all passion 
ind prejudice, all preconceived notions in regard to the 
ybject of study, all beliefs and feelings; seeking only for 
he truth and being willing to follow it to whatever 
onclusions it may lead.. Why is this scientific attitude 
lecessary in order to arrive at the truth in general? Be- 
ause the truth as we apprehend it is not an objective 
hing. It is a reflex of this thing upon our conscious- 
less; and, therefore, to our apprehension is determined 
argely by the quality of our mental furniture. Every 
mpression upon the mind is referred to the existent men- 
al furnishings for identification, classification and inter- 
yretation. On the quality, therefore, of the existing be- 
iefs, feelings, prejudices, presuppositions, depends the 
udgment as to the facts. As soon as prejudice enters 
n, we will slight, or overemphasize, or be unable to see 
hings. Take as illustration the diverse interpretations 
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of natural phenomena by primitive and modern me 
Primitive man peopled the world of nature with spirit 
Every stick and stone was endowed with consciousne 
and volition. To him every movement of stick and stor 
was purposeful, endowed with benevolent or malevole 
intent. When the conception of a single God arose, ¢ 
natural phenomena were expressions of his will—h 
wrath or his complaisance—and were referred for the 
causes to-the moral quality of man’s thoughts or action 
Later, as the scientific conception gained ground, all the 
natural phenomena have come more and more to be r 
ferred to the outworking of blind, impersonal, opaqt 
cause and effect. Applied to the subject of unionism 
means that any one who enters upon the study of unio: 
ism with any prepossession for or against unionism, wit 
any class bias, is bound to have all his judgments colors 
and distorted, and to fail to see the truth. 

Is there, however, any special reason for emphasizir 
this matter in connection with the study of unionisn 
Are we specially prone to prejudice, preconception ar 
partisanship when unionism is in question? Yes. B 
cause unionism is a storm center of the most univers 
and vital controversy in existence—the struggle for a li 
ing. Because, therefore, it not only touches the indivi 
ual personally in his most vital concerns, but especial 
arouses group prejudices—the most bitter and the har 
est to eradicate, because they are not the result of t 
thought of the individual, but are inherited and bred 
the bone, and are therefore largely unconscious. V 
are all full of these group prejudices, and for most m 
they are in the nature of absolute canons of judgmer 
It is characteristic of almost every man, especially t 
uneducated, to look upon rules of his group in regard 
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ight and justice, morality and rights, as something fixed, 
a0d-given, sacred. There is ordinarily no conception, 
‘Or example, on the part of the business man—the type 
)f the bourgeois middle class—or the unionist for that 
natter, that conditions may alter rules of conduct. To 
um there is only one world—his world—which was, is, 
ind shall be without end. His judgments, therefore, are 
solute judgments. He cannot conceive that any one 
vho violates the rules of thought and conduct of his 
roup is not a knave or a fool. Now, unionism does vio- 
ate many of the canons of right, rights, and justice of 
he business world and the middle class. It opposes free- 
lom of the individual and free contract, upon which our 
vhole legal structure rests. It has little regard for the 
acredness of contract or ordinary property rights. It 
las little respect for our special code of morality; it 
neers at and defies our courts; it stands face to face 
vith a great association of employers engaged in a ti- 
anic struggle for supremacy. As the result, the whole 
tmosphere of union discussion is chargéd with the most 
irulent animus; on the one hand unionism is held up 
s the perfect, the only, social good, in which there is no 
aw.or stain. Says one of its leaders: 


There is not a wrong against which we fail to protest 
r seek to remedy; there is not a right to which any of 
ur fellows are entitled which it is not our duty, mis- 
ion, work and struggle to maintain. So long as there 
hall remain a wrong unrighted or a right denied there 
rill be ample work for the labor movement to do.*- 

The aim of our unions is to improve the standard of 
fe; to foster education, and instill character, manhood, and 


4President Gompers’ Report, Twenty-ninth Annual Conven- 
on, American Federation of Labor (1909), p. I. 
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an independent spirit among our people; to bring ab« 
a recognition of the interdependence of man upon his fell 
man. We aim to establish a normal workday, to take — 
children from the factory and workshop; to give them > 
opportunity of the home, the school and the playgrou 
In a word, our unions strive to lighten toil, educate 
workers, make their homes more cheerful and in ev 
way contribute the earnest effort to make their life bet 
worth living.’ 

The trade union movement, true to its history, its tra 
tions and its aspirations, has done, is doing, and will 1 
doubtedly do more in the interests of mankind to human 
the human family than all other agencies combined.® 


On the other hand, unionism is denounced as the ch 
of the devil and the emanation of the pit. 


My denunciation [says the President of the Natio 
Association of Manufacturers| was and is of a defiant lal 
trust machine representing less than 5 per cent of the we 
earners of the country, every page of whose history 
black with the foulest deeds of inhumanity and injusti 
from dynamiting and murder to throwing egg shells fil 
with acids at dumb beasts because their-drivers were - 
cogs in the wicked labor machine—a machine whose lead 
have indorsed its crimes because its demands could 
enforced through the perpetration of such crimes; 
machine whose leaders have for years striven, and | 
today striving to so cripple our courts that no injunctio 
interference can prevail in cases of labor disputes to p 
tect peaceful and law-abiding workmen in their God-gi 
right tp labor and enjoy the right to life, liberty and 
purusit of happiness, and who are doing their utmost 


_® President Gompers’ Report, Twenty-eighth Annual Cony 
tion, American Federation of Labor (1908), p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 2% ; 
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scure release from responsibility to the Sherman Law under 
hich some of them have been tried and found guilty.” 
Every time an employer of labor permits himself to be 
timidated or coerced into closing his shop, or other place 
here labor is performed, to all but those who are members 
f this organization or that . . . and every time he volun- 
irily does so, he commits a crime against the Constitution 
t the United States and a sin against humanity. When he 
illingly refuses a boy an opportunity to learn a trade be- 
4use a labor union says the boy shall not have it, that 
loment he compounds a felony. When he refuses to deal 
1 wares because a labor union has placed its brand of 
isapproval upon them he brands himself a coward and 
ecomes unworthy of the patronage of decent citizens, 
ad all such citizens should resent his action. To tem- 
orize with or yield one jot or one tittle to the demands 
f organized labor which in any manner helps to increase 
S power to deprive any man, woman or child of the free 
atrammeled right to earn their daily bread in such lawful 
lanner as may seem best to them, is to share in the respon- 
bility for the criminal conspiracies in which such organ- 
ations are engaged. Conciliating and compromising with 
ime, and juggling with the principles upon which Chris- 
an civilization and justice are based, will never solve the 
bor question.® 

This question of belligerent unionism is not one of senti- 
ent. It is not a question to be trifled with or treated 
ith apathy or indifference. . . . The thing in the eye 
f God is wrong and to attempt to clothe it in the livery 
heaven only adds to its wickedness.° 

But further, even academic and scholarly sources can- 
" 


7John Kirby, Jr.: “Where Do You Stand?” p. 18. 


SIbid., pp. 8 9% » | ree 
9 John Kirby, Jr.: “Disadvantages of Unionism,” p. 37. 
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not always be relied upon for calm and unemotional stat 
ments of the truth. They too are prejudiced and tl 
group which might be supposed to furnish adequa 
guidance in the search for the truth about unionism 
not always trustworthy. 

Therefore, it is because of what unionism Vis in 1 
viewpoint, the interests which it touches, and the natu: 
of its acts which challenge our habitual way of lookir 
at things, and because the literature of the subject 
soaked with hidden and open partisanship, that the en 
phasis put upon the scientific spirit is necessary. W 
must consciously attempt to expose our prejudices ar 
keep in abeyance our inherited and habitual preconce; 
tions and presumptions. 

No doubt many may think they have no prejudices ¢ 
this subject, conscious or unconscious. Experience hi 
shown, however, that all have prejudices and those mo 
sure they have none, have most. Take sabotage, as < 
illustration. It is destructive action of the workers aj 

“plied to the processes of industry, affecting the quanti 
and distribution of the product. What is the gener 
attitude toward it? Absolute condemnation. Oug! 
there to be the same attitude toward the employer if I 
practices sabotage? Is there? The employer practic 
sabotage on the consumer through “fake” goods, throug 
adulterations, patent medicines, etc. How is it regardec 
We say, caveat emptor. The employer is right if | 
can “get away with it.” We are just now waking up 
a different view. We condemn labor for limiting ou 
put. It is a matter of course that the manufacture 
should limit output. If it is not immoral for the er 
ployer to limit output, to safeguard profits, is it immor 
for the wage earner to limit output, not to reduce profit 


\ 
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but to prevent a cut in wages that will reduce the stand- 
ard of living? This shows, however, that we are full 
of unconscious tolerance for things to which we are 
accustomed. We make the distinction between the nat- 
ural and right as opposed to the artificial and wrong. 
Anything is artificial and wrong which interferes with 
personal liberty, property rights, and free competition 
(although free competition never existed), or which 
raises wages by combination. Unionism looked upon as 
artificial and unnatural is therefore bad. 

_ Most students will have to guard against the tendency 
to feel that a thing is good because it is the established, 
legal, ethical or social thing. Some will have to guard 
against the tendency to feel that a thing is good because 
it is revolutionary or iconoclastic. Every one must school 
himself to the view that nothing is absolutely right or 
sacred ; that rights are merely the crystallized will of the 
group or groups dominant at a particular time, about 
which there is nothing absolute or sacred; that every- 
thing is open to examination and is toybe judged solely 
by its effects. That is, it is for each one to put aside in- 
herited and group prejudices as far as possible, and, im- 
bued solely by the scientific spirit, to search parent 
for the truth. 

As a final word, and especially to a against errors 
into which students might easily fall and which might 
vitiate the whole study, it is well to specify and make 
clear some of these errors. They are: (1) Assuming 
that unionism in some way is easily understood, is defi- 
nite, fixed, narrow, a consistent thing, everywhere the 
same and always the same, and can-be judged on: the 
basis of economic principles, or of slight or narrow con- 
fact. (2) Assuming that it is possible to tell what ought 
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to be done with unionism without the broadest and mo: 
intimate first-hand knowledge of the what and why c 
unionism—an intensive study of unionism as a matte 
of group psychology and its causes. (3) Assuming tha 
having decided what ought to be done, it is possible t 
proceed to action without this study. (4) Assuming 
social will and social standards, which we have not, b 
cause society is a complex of groups molded by necessit 
and tradition, differing in standards with, as yet, n 
social will. (5) Assuming that this study of unionist! 
can amount to anything without combining with it tk 
study of other group psychologies. (6) Mistaking ind 
vidual standards of good and bad, right and wrong, 
the standards of a particular group, for absolute stanc 
ards on the basis of which unionism can easily be judge: 
(7) Allowing, therefore, conscious and especially ut 
conscious prejudices to color the facts and warp tk 
judgment. 

It is also well to emphasize the necessity of getting int 
close, first-hand contact with the reality in order to kno 
what unionism is and why it is, and, finally, what oug! 
to and can be done to control it. As has been said, ver 
little that has been written about American unionism > 
of a scientific and systematic nature. But there is 
reason beyond this. Only by coming into direct conta 
with the unionists themselves, studying their characte 
realizing their conditions of working and living in d 
tail,, studying their problems, their hopes and fears ar 
aspirations, the working of their minds in their efforts 1 
overcome difficulties; only by studying the reports ¢ 
their conventions, their constitutions and working rule 
their pamphlets and. journals, only by watching the 
closely in their formulation of plans and in their actu 
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contests; only by getting them off guard or getting to 
know them well enough to break down their secrecy and 
reserve of hostility or to discount or interpret what they 
Say; only, in short, by putting ourselves as nearly as 
possible into their places can we hope to get at the real 
character and causes of unionism. 

To sum up briefly the main points of this orientation: 

1. Trade unionism itself—using the term in its com- 
monly accepted broad sense—is one of the most complex, 
contradictory, and protean of social problems. 

2. The study of unionism is, moreover, beset with 
peculiar difficulties, in that the subject has never been 
adequately studied in this country, and consequently there 
are no adequate texts and guides in the form of syllabi, 
and not even agreed objects or purposes of study. The 
materials for the study are inadequate, diffuse and 
mainly in the raw, obliging us to go for our study chiefly 
to the original sources. And, finally, the whole subject 
is involved in the utmost prejudice and partisanship, 
making it impossible for us to accept what we find at its 
face value, but requiring, on our part, the exercise of a 
high degree of keenness and judgment to untangle the 
tue from the false, the real from the seeming. 

3. All this means that if we are to avoid confusion, 
o enter upon and maintain a clear line of endeavor, 
ind to attain results at once valid and significant, three 
hings are necessary: a definite practical problem, a 
learly understood method of work, and an attitude of . 
nind which shall guard us as far as possible against the 
itfalls of prejudice and partisanship which we shall en- 
ounter at every step in our progress. 

4. The ultimate problem of unionism, as of the practi- 
al study of any other group phenomenon, is control. 
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This means control not only in the interests of socti 
welfare, but control in the interest of each individual 
life problems, for we have seen that unionism, in 1 
aims, ‘principles, policies, demands, methods and att 
tudes, comes into vital conflict in many ways with eff 
ciency of production, by its various rules hampering tt 
introduction of new machinery and processes, interfe: 
ing with the selection of men on the basis of efficienc 
and fitness for the task, preventing the speeding of me 
and machinery, and in a hundred ways limiting or tenc 
ing to limit the productive output. It interferes vitall 
with current distributive methods and results; it comba: 
at every point the employers’ claims of rights in the mat 
agement of industry; it conflicts with the legal theor 
upon which our social and industrial system is base 
and with the established law and order; in many wa} 
it opposes our conventional ethical standards and notior 
of right and justice. But we saw that before this prol 
lem of control can be touched, before it is possible to te 
what ought to and can be done about it, we must be ab 
to judge unionism, and above all, to understand it as 

social group manifestation. Finally, the hope of solvin 
this problem lies in undertaking the study in a scientif 
spirit and applying to it the scientific method, whic 
means rooting out of our minds all prejudice and pa: 
tisanship, being willing to follow the truth wherever 

leads, and getting into the closest possible touch with tt 
facts as they exist, ie., getting out into the field an 
studying at first hand, finding out who the unionists ar 
their ideas and ideals, the conditions they have to fac 
the problems they have to solve, their actual aims, th 
 ories, policies, methods, demands and attitudes, and tt 
underlying motives and purposes and reasons for then 
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From the popular viewpoint, trade unionism is a sim- 
ple, definite phenomenon upon which it is easy and safe 
to pass positive and sweeping judgments. Almost every 
one, in fact, who is at all interested in economic or social 
affairs is inclined to assume that he knows just about 
what unionism is, and just what ought to be done about 
it. The man in the street, the lawyer, the economist, the 
social worker, the teacher, the preacher, each has his 
positive concept and his positive scheme for union con- 
trol or regeneration. 

Thus the student honestly seeking the truth about 
unionism is faced at the outset with a mass of confident 
but contradictory interpretations. He is told that union- 
ism is a narrow group organization designed to benefit 
certain favored workmen at the expense of all others; 
that it is an artificial monopoly of labor, an impossible at- 
tempt to raise wages by unnatural and therefore socially 
inimical means; that it is the creation of selfish and un- 
scrupulous leaders primarily for their personal gain and 
aggrandizement, a thing foisted upon unwilling workers 
and designed to disrupt the natural harmony of interests 
between employers and employees; that it is a mere busi- 
ness device for regulating wages and conditions of em- 
Boer by means of collective bargaining; that it is 

a great revolutionary movement, aiming ultimately to 
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overthrow capitalism and our whole legal and moral cod 
that it is a universal expression of working class idealis 
whose purpose is to bring to all the toilers hope, dignit 
enlightenment, and a reasonable standard of living; th 


it is, in short, selfish and altruistic, monopolistic and 1 


clusive, artificial and natural, autocratic and democrat 


violent and law-abiding, revolutionary and conservatiy 
narrowly economic and broadly social. 

And with each of these positive interpretations, a st 
dent is commanded to subscribe to an equally positive a1 
final solution of the union problem. He is informed th 
unionism will cease to be dangerous when it is bold 
proceeded against as a trust; that the problem will | 
solved when once we have guaranties of industrial pea 
in the shape of universal arbitration schemes, volunta 
or compulsory; that unionism is in-any form a mena 
to social welfare and must, therefore, be destroyed | 
legal enactment and counter-organization; that the tro 
ble with unionism is moral, and the obvious remedy lie 
therefore, in moral suasion and the preaching of soc: 
obligation; that unionism is the expression of cra 
ignorance, and hence is to be quietly disregarded whi 
schemes are formulated and put into operation for t' 
welfare of society as a whole; that the real problem 
one of encouragement and support since unionism stan 
for all that is best in human conditions and relationshiy 


The mutual contradictoriness of these popular inte 


pretations and remedies is sufficient evidence to warra 
unbiased “and_thoroughly ‘scientific investigation of 
facts. It must stamp them either as pure fabrications 


the imagination or at best as partial truths, the outcor 
of narrow observation distorted by conscious or unco 
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scious preconceptions derived from tradition, interest, 
or special environment: To accept them as final truths, 
therefore, is to block the way to a real comprehension of 
unionism and the union problem. For such acceptance 
must mean the coloring of the facts and the warping 
of the judgment, however sincere and painstaking the 
student may be. The first step, therefore, toward a 
scientific understanding of trade unionism and the prob- 
lems which it presents to us is to rid ourselves of the 
popular attitude toward it, and to root out of our ‘minds 


as far as possible these popular conceptions of it. We 
Bee = 2S possi bie) these popular conceptions ot if We 
must start by wiping the slate clean. 


The very existence of these numerous contradictory 
interpretations, nevertheless, carries with it a pregnant 
suggestion for the student, namely, that trade unionism 
may be after all, not a simple, consistent entity, but a 
complex of the utmost diversity, both structurally and 
functionally. And, indeed, the most obvious facts of 
union status and history seem to warrant this conclu- 
sion, at least as a working hypothesis. 


There are in the United States today hundreds of 
union organizations, each practically independent or 
policies, demands, methods, attitudes and internal regula- 
tions. Nor is there any visible or tangible bond, how- 
ever tenuous, that unites these organizations into a single 
whole. Groups there are indeed with overstructures and 
declared common aims and methods. But group combats 
group with the bitterness that can arise only out of the 
widest diversity of ideals and methods. 

A slight acquaintance with the history of organized 
labor shows that this situation is not unique, and at the 
same time furnishes the apparent clews to its explana- 
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tion. It reveals the fact that unionism has not a sing 
genesis, but that it has made its- appearance time afte 
time, independently, wherever in the modern industri 
era a group of workers, large or small, has developed 
strong internal consciousness of common interests. | 
shows, moreover, that each union and each union grow 
has undergone a constant process of change or develoy 
ment, functionally and structurally, responding appa: 
ently to the group psychology and therefore to the chang 
ing conditions, needs, and problems of its membershy 
In short, it reveals trade unionism as above all else esser 
tially an opportunistic phenomenon. 

For, if the history of unionism seems to admit of an 
positive generalizations, they are that unionists have bee 
prone to act first and to formulate theories afterwar« 
and that they have acted habitually to meet the problen 
thrust upon them by immediate circumstances. Every 
-where they have done the thing which under the pa: 
ticular circumstances has seemed most likely to produc 
results immediately desired. Modes of action which hav 
failed, when measured by this standard, have been r 
jected and other means sought. Methods that hay 
worked have been preserved and extended, the standarc 
of judgment being always most largely the needs an 
experiences of the group concerned. So that, prevailing] 
whatever theory unionists have possessed has been i 
the nature of group generalization, slowly developed o 
the basis of concrete experience. 

In making these statements, it is not intended to imp! 
that general economic, political, and social theories hay 
not played a part in the genesis of unions, or in the mol 


~ 1Tn all this, unionism is not unique, but has obeyéd the ge: 
eral law of psychological development. 
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ng of their function and structure. Nor is it intended to 
leny that some unions have been formed and dominated 
y individuals and small groups of leaders. Idealism 
las frequently been a genetic and formative force in 
ion history and the autocrat has played an important 
Ole in union affairs. But apparently history warrants 
he general statements that unions, and especially unions 
hat have lived and worked, have arisen mainly in direct 
esponse to the immediate needs and problems of specific 
yorking groups, and that they have developed charac- 
eristically by the trial and error method. 


N 


Thus the scope and character of union ideals and 


aethods have been as broad and diverse as the con- 
cious common needs and conditions of the groups of 
jorkers entering into organization. Some unions have 
onfined themselves to attempts to deal directly with their 
nmediate employers and their immediate conditions of 
york and pay; others have emphasized mutual aid and 
ducation; still others have enlarged their field of thought 
nd action to include all employers and all conditions— 
economic, legal, and social. In other words, the union 
rogram, taking it with all its mutations and contradic- 
ons, comprehends nothing less than all the various 
conomic, political, ethical and social viewpoints and 
1odes of action of a vast and heterogeneous complex 
rorking class groups, molded by diverse environments 
nd actuated by diverse motives; it expresses nothin 
ss than the ideals, aspirations, hopes, and fears, modes 
f thinking and action of all these working groups. In 
nort, if we can think of unionism as such, it must be 
; one of the most complex, heterogeneous and protean 
f modern social phenomena. . 

But can we thus think of it? If all that has been said 
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be true, are we not forced to this pregnant conclusion 
the basic hypothesis of our study—namely: that there 
no such thing as unionism, either in the sense of 
abstract unity, or of a concrete, organic, and consist 
whole, which can be crowded within the confines o 
narrow definition or judged sweepingly as good or b 
right or wrong, socially helpful or harmful? If, th 
we dispense with narrow preconceptions and face thi 
as they actually are, and are becoming, it is impossi 
to say that unionism as such is artificial or natural, re 
lutionary or conservative, violent or law-abiding, 1 
nopolistic or inclusive, boss-ridden or democratic, — 
posed to industrial progress or favorable to efficiency, 
spontaneous outgrowth of legitimate needs or the pr 
uct and tool of selfish and designing individuals. 
short, there is unionism and unionism. But looking 
matters concretely and realistically, there is no sin 
thing that can be taken as unionism per se. 

It follows as a corollary that the union problem 
neither simple nor unitary. It is not a mere question 
wages and hours, of shop conditions, and ‘of narr 
economic rights of employer and employee, and it c 
not be solved by a mere resort to economic theory. 
the contrary, it is a complex of economic, legal, ethi 
and social problems, which can be understood and 1 
only by knowing the facts and the genesis of the vi 
point of organized labor in all its reach, diversity, c 
tradictoriness, and shifting character, and by consider 
this viewpoint in relation to developing social conditi 
and social standards. 

The study of unionism, therefore, if it is to be fruit 
that is, if it is to assist in the solution of our econo 
and social problems, must be realistic and scient 
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Jnionism is what it is and not what any advocate or op- 
yonent would have it to be. It is a matter of fact in the 
ame sense that institutions, animal and plant species, or 
ny other organic manifestations are matters of fact. 
[here is no normal or abnormal unionism; no unionism 
hat is artificial as distinguished from that which is nat- 
iral. In short, there is no fixed union norm by which 
iny concrete case is to be tested; for all unionism is, and 
s becoming, by virtue of sufficient causation. The prob- 
ems which it raises, therefore, like all other problems of 
| scientific nature, are to be solved, if at all, not through 
assion and prejudice, and formulations of what ought to 
ye, but through an intimate knowledge of the facts as 
hey exist and a study of causes. It is for the student, 
hen, to put aside his preconceptions and feelings, to get 
lose to the realities, and to be willing to follow the truth 
oO whatever conclusions it may lead. Calmly and dis- 
assionately we must seek to know unionism as it actu- 
ly appears in all its phases and to search for its under- 
ying causes. Only after we have studied it and its prob- 
ems thus in the spirit of the biologist or of the student 
yf social psychology and social institutions, shall we be 
n a position to say positively what unionism really is 
nd what, if anything, should and can be done about it. 
t is in this spirit that the following tentative analysis is 
resented. 

~The master key to the real character of unionism and 
inion problems is to be found apparently in the existence 
f distinct union types. Though unionism itself is so 
ragmatic and therefore so protean as to warrant the 
ejection of all attempts to characterize and judge it as 
whole, it has seemingly developed along certain fairly 
istinct general lines, giving rise thus to types sufficiently 
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definite to allow of legitimate generalization in regarc 
them. It appears possible to distinguish such types, b 
as to function and structure. Structural types have, 
deed, been recognized quite generally by students. | 
amination of the history and present status of union 
in the United States appears to reveal four such ty] 
each objectified in a variety of concrete units; wh 
somewhat akin to these distinct types, may be dis 
guished other forms which may perhaps be regarded 
modes of transition from one to the other. 

Naming the structural types in what hypothetic: 
may perhaps be considered their natural sequence of 
velopment, we find, first, what is ordinarily called 
craft union.? This is an organization of wagework 
engaged in a single occupation, as, for example, in g! 
bottle blowing, horseshoeing, locomotive engineer! 
The occupation may be limited strictly to one simple t 
or may include a number of closely allied tasks or cra 
The strict test of a craft union seems to be that e 
member of the organization performs or may perform 
the tasks included in the occupation. Usually a c1 
union covers but a fraction of the work of a given 
dustry. The craft organization has developed two p 
cipal units, or appears in two main forms; the local c1 
union, which usually unites the members of the craft 
city, or a section of a city; the national or internatic 
2The terms “craft union” and “trade union” are often 1 
interchangeably. The writer prefers to make “trade union” 


general inclusive term covering all types of unionism, struct 
and functional. This is the popular usage. 
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nits of a nits of a single craft or occupation throughout the coun-' 


yor neighboring countries. 

Secondly, there appears what may be termed the crafts 
t trades union. ‘This organization is a federation of 
nions in different crafts or industries. It has developed 
iree principal forms or units: the local trades union, or 
ty federation; the state federation; and the national or 
ternational federation,* which unite through delegate 
‘ganizations, respectively, the unions of a locality, a 
ate, or a larger territorial area.» Examples are the 


ow 


* Examination of union constitutions reveals a surprising 

nount of diversity and much individual variation in the matter 

structural units. Some organizations, for example, have sub- 

cals, as in the case of the shop club of the printers, and the 

t committee of the miners. There may be also units inter- 

ediate between the local and the international, such as district 

uncils, state divisions, etc. There are, moreover, such things 

auxiliary organizations. It is not intended here to deal with 

is matter in detail, but simply to name the most usual and 

thaps the most generally important units connected with the 

fferent structural types. 

* These trades unions appear under many different titles. For 

ample, the city federations are known in different localities as 

ades councils, trades assemblies, trades and labor councils, 

udes and labor assemblies, trades and labor unions, central 

ades councils, central labor unions, central labor councils, cen- 

il federated unions, central trades and labor assemblies, central 

ydes and labor councils, central associated trades councils, ° 
yor councils, joint labor councils, united trades and labor 

semblies, united trades and labor councils, federations of labor, 

ntral federations of labor, etc. The state federations also go 

ally under different titles, and in the United States and Can- 

a there is more than one national trades union, for example, - 
: Women’s Trade Union League, and the Canadian Trades 

d Labor Assembly. 

5 Trades unions of the same order are not always strictly or 
clusively federations of organic units, and unions of the same 
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Chicago Federati at linois Federation 
Labor, and the A ican Federation of Labor. The « 
sential characteristic of the trades union is that the cc 


stituent organizations retain their individual independer 


or sovereignty. 
Thirdly, we may distinguish the industrial wen. TI 


type, as the name implies, is organized on the basis of t 
industry rather than the craft. That is to say, it | 
tempts to unite into one homogeneous organic group 
the workers, skilled and unskilled, engaged in turning 
and putting on the market a given finished product or | 
ries of closely related products. For example, this ty 
_ of union would unite all the craftsmen in the direct e 
ploy of brewing concerns, including not only actual bre 
ers, maltsters, bottlers, and packers, but the enginee 
firemen, teamsters, watchmen, etc.; or, again, it wot 
organize into one union all the workmen in and abou 
coal mine, including actual miners, miners’ helpers, sl 
firers, drivers, spraggers, trappers, trackmen, timberm 
hoisting engineers, check-weighmen, dumpers, etc. 
actual connotation of this type of unionism varies 
different productive lines and with the integration 
productive enterprise, but the essential test of industt 
unionism seems to be that the industrial scope or area 
the workers’ organization shall be coterminous with t 
of the capitalistic enterprise or series of closely rela 
enterprises. The main forms or units of this type of 
ionism thus far are: the local industrial union, a cc 


order may vary considerably in structural character. For 
ample, some trades unions admit individual members and tt 
is great variety in the degree of centralization of authot 
Nowhere is the pragmatic character of unionism better il 
Mat than in such structural variations. 
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ination of all the employees of a single local industrial 
lant or of all the industrial enterprises of a like character 
1 a given locality; the national or international indus- 
‘al union, a combination of all the workers in a given 
idustry throughout the nation or the international eco- 
omic unit; the district industrial union, an organization 
overing an area within which productive and market 
onditions are essentially similar. Thus, for example, 
1e coal mine workers are organized into local unions at 
le mines, into an international union including workers 
1 the mines of the United States and Canada, and into 
istrict organizations covering adjacent bituminous or 
nthracite mines or fields.® 

Fourthly, there exists what is technically known as 


1e labor_union. This type of unionism proposes the 
rganization of all workers regardless of craft or indus- 
‘ial division into homogeneous groups by localities, b 
Stricts, and throughout the nation or largest_possible 
ternational area. At present the local, labor union is 
1e only existing unit of importance in the United States 
yhich realizes this ideal of organization, though attempts 
ave been made, notably in the case of the Knights of 
abor, to establish and maintain labor unionism in all 
s ideal forms, local, district, and national. 

Besides these four structural types of unionism, there 
xist in this country at least two varieties which can 
ardly be designated as distinct types, but which, strictly 


6 The coal-mine workers have also subdistrict organizations. 
he subdistrict seems to be based on a uniformity of industrial 
ynditions, e. g., thickness of vein, character of roof and floor, 
c., while the district represents an area within which market 
ynditions are similar. That is to say, unions may have both 
rritorial and industrial divisions or units. 
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speaking, are apparently neither craft, trades, indust: 
nor labor unions. The first of these varieties may 
called the compound craft or crafts wnion. It isa 
tralized, homogeneous organization of the workers | 
number of related crafts. It differs from the craft ut 
in that it includes workers whe do not engage in the s: 
tasks or occupations. But it is not an industrial un 
since it may be one of several labor organizations wl 
workers are engaged in turning out a given finished p: 
uct, or are in the employ of a single capitalistic en 
prise. On the other hand, it may overlap indust 
divisions. It may be the outcome of a formal consol 
tion of two or more crafts or compound craft unions 
which case it is usually known as an amalgamated c 
or crafts union. Examples of this variety of unior 
-are to be found in the Amalgamated Association of I 
Tin, and Steel Workers of North America, the Ama 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of N 
America, the International Association of Machin 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Ele 


cal Employees of America.’ In fact, a large propor 


7 The multicraft character of this variety of unionism ma 
illustrated by the following constitutional quotations: 

“The Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International . 
ance claims jurisdiction over the following work: all n 
roofing, the manufacturing, erection, and finishing of metal 
nices, metal skylights, metal furniture, metal lockers, ho 
metal doors and trim, metal sash and frames, metal ceilings 
sidings (both exterior and interior), all sheet metal wor 
connection with heating and ventilating, furnace and r. 
work, metal jobbing, assortment work, copper smithing, an 
sheet metal work made of No. 10 gauge and lighter; provi 
however, this gauge restriction shall not apply to coppersn 
in the working of copper who shall have jurisdiction over 


\ 
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{ the unions, local and national, in the United tates: 
re today compound or amalgamated _ craft_unions, 
rhether or not so designated by title. As this variety of 
nion has special representatives in all the intermediate 
iructural stages between strict craft unionism and in- 
ustrial unionism, it would perhaps be not unreasonable 
) regard it, provisionally at least, as a mode of transi- 
on between these two distinct types. Later considera- 
ons, however, must determine the truth of this assump- 
on and, if true, the general direction of the develop- 
iental tendency. 

The second structural variety of unionism which is 
ifficult to classify may, in the absence of any generally 


ecepted designation, be termed the quasi industrial fed- 


ration. It is generally a federation of industrially re- 
ited craft and compound craft unions, appearing in 


cal, district or state, and national units, Examples of it 
re to be seen in local printing trades, and local building 
ades councils, in state building trades councils and 
stem federations of railway employees, and in the 
uilding trades, metal trades and railroad employees’ de- 


ar of any and all gauges.” (Constitution [1911], Art. VI, § 2.) 
“The Amalgamated Association (Amalgamated Glass Work- 
-s’ International Association of America) shall consist of an 
alimited number of local unions composed of trustworthy and 
dustrious glass workers, consisting of the following branches: 
ass cutters, lead glazers, metal sash glazers, prism glazers, bev- 
ers, silverers, scratch polishers, embossers, engravers, design- 
s, glass painters, draftsmen, sandblast workers, glass shippers, 
ass mosaic workers, setters, putty glazers, cementers, benders, 
it glass.or wheel cutters, glass signmakers, glass packers, plate 
ass workers, and all wageworkers engaged in the production 
id handling: of glass not already affiliated with a national or 
ternational union of glass workers.” (Constitution [1905], 
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partments of the American Federation of Labor.’ T 
variety of unionism is one in which the constituent cr 
or amalgamated craft unions retain their individual s 
ereignty, yet appear and act as a single organization w 
respect to designated affairs of common interests. 
resembles both the trades union and the industrial un 
types, but differs from each essentially. It is a narroy 
and closer association than the trades union and is vite 
unlike it in the scope and character of its activities. | 
the other hand, it lacks the organic homogeneity < 
centralization of the industrial union. As it is in ev 
case, roughly speaking, an organization within a parti 
lar industry, and as its aims and activities approximate 
as far as they go—those of the industrial union type 
may perhaps be regarded also as an intermediate phas 
a mode of transition between the craft and the indust: 
union. Whether it represents thus a continuous evc 
tionary process, and, if so, what the nature of the proc 
is, will appear from later considerations. 


As we have said, the existence of distinct structu 
types and varieties of unionism has quite generally b 
recognized, and it has been noted further that un 
function tends to vary somewhat with the variation 
structure. It seems possible, however, to go mt 
further than this in the general functional analysis 
unionism. <A penetrating study of the union situati 
past and present, seems, in fact, to warrant the recog 
tion of functional types quite as distinct in their essen 
characteristics as the diverse structural manifestatic 


8 This variety shades into the real industrial federation, 
example of which is found in the mining department of 
American Federation of Labor. 


nna ee ON SY IS tg 5 


dt is true that these functional types do not in practice 
represent exactly and exclusively the ideas and activities 
of any particular union organization or group. That is 
to say, no union organization functions strictly and con- 
sistently according to type. Yet as representing as fairly 
distinct alternative programs of union action, and as 
guides to the essential character and significance of the 
diverse organizations and groups included in the hetero- 
geneous union complex, these functional types apparently 
do exist, and are of the most vital concern to the student 
of unionism. There are seemingly four of these distinct 
types, two of which present dual variations. 


' The first and perhaps most clearly recognizable func- 
tional type may be termed business unionisy. Business 


unionism appears most characteristically in the programs 
of local and national craft and compound craft organi- 
zations. It is essentially trade-conscious, rather than 
‘class-conscious. That is to say, it expresses the view- 
point and interests of the workers in a craft or industry 
rather than tho the working class as a whole. It aims 
chiefly at more, here and now, for the organized workers 
of the craft or industry, in terms mainly of higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working conditions, regardless 
for the most part of the welfare of the workers out- 
side the particular organic group, and regardless in gen- 
ral of political and social considerations, except in so far 
s these bear directly upon its own economic ends. It is 
conservative in the sense that it professes belief in natural 
Tights, and accepts as inevitable, if not as just, the ex- 
isting capitalistic organization and the wage system, as 
well as existing property rights and the binding force of 
contract. It regards unionism mainly as _a_bargainin 
institution eks its ends chiefly through collective 
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bargaining, supported by such methods as experien 
from time to time indicates to be effective in sustaint: 
and increasing its bargaining power. Thus it is likely 
be exclusive, that is, to limit its membership, by mea 
of the apprenticeship system and high initiation fe 
and dues, to the more skilled workers in the craft or i 
dustry, or even to a portion of these; though it mez 
where immediate circumstances dictate, favor a broad 
inclusive policy—when, for example, the unregulat 
competition of the unorganized and the unskilled seriou: 
threatens to sweep aside the trade barriers and bre 
down the standards of wages, hours and shop conditio 
it has erected. Under these circumstances it tends 
develop a broad altruism and to seek the organization 
all the workers in the craft or industry. In harmony wi 
its business character it tends to emphasize discipli 
within the organization, and is prone to develop stro: 
‘ leadership and to become somewhat autocratic in gover 
ment, though government and leaders are ordinarily he 
pretty strictly accountable to the pragmatic test. Wh 
they fail to “deliver the goods” both are likely to be swe 
aside by a democratic uprising of the rank and file. 
method, business unionism is prevailingly temperate a 
economic. It favors voluntary arbitration, deprecat 
strikes, and avoids political action, but it will refuse < 
bitration, and will resort to strikes and politics when su 
action seems best calculated to support its bargaini 
efforts and increase its bargaining power. This type 
unionism is perhaps best represented in the program 
the railroad brotherhoods, though these organizations, 
we shall see later, present some characteristics of a vita 
different nature. 

The second union functional type seems best designat 
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by the terms, friendly or uplift unionism. Uplift union- 
ism, as its name indicates, is characteristically idealistic in 
its viewpoint. It may be trade-conscious, or broadly 
class-conscious, and at times even claims to think and 
act in the interest of society as a whole. Essentially it 
is conservative and law-abiding. It aspires chiefly to ele- 
vate the moral, intellectual, and social life of the worker, 
to improve the conditions under_which he works, to 
raise his material standards of living, give him a sense 
of personal worth and dignity, sec for him the leisure 
for culture, and insure him and his family against the 
loss of a decent livelihood by reason of unemployment, 
accident, disease, or old age. Uplift unionism varies 
greatly in degree of inclusiveness, and in form of gov- 
ernment. But the tendency seems to be toward the great- 
est practicable degree of mutuality and democracy. In 
method, this type of unionism employs collective bar- 
gaining, but stresses mutual insurance, and drifts easily 
into political action and the advocacy of cooperative en- 
terprises, profit-sharing, and other idealistic_plans_for 
social regeneration, The nearest approach in practice to 
uplift unionism is perhaps to be found in the program 
of the Knights of Labor, though that organization has 
yaried in many respects from the strict type.® 

_ Asa third distinct functional type, we have what most 


®Tt has been strongly urged by a friendly critic, who is most 
intimately acquainted with the organized labor movement in the 
United States, that business and uplift unionism are not in real- 
ity distinct and independent types, but rather two varieties of 
one type more comprehensive than either. The argument put 
forward is that no business union can be found which has not 
Iso the uplift in mind, and an idealistic viewpoint. It is sug- 
e: that this inclusive type might be called bargaining union- 
ism or constructive business unionism, 


| 


(2) 
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appropriately may be called revolutionary unions 


Revolutionary unionism, as the term implies, is extrem 


tadical both in viewpoint and in action. It is distine 
class-conscious rather than trade-conscious. That is 
say, it asserts the complete harmony of interests of 
wageworkers as against the representatives of the ¢ 
ploying class, and seeks to unite the former, skilled < 
unskilled together, into one homogeneous fighting orga 
zation. It repudiates, or tends to repudiate, the exist: 


institutional order and especially individual owners 


of productive means, and the wage system. It lo 


upon the prevailing modes of right and rights, moral 4 
legal, as, in general, fabrications of the employing clé 
designed to secure the subjection and to further the | 
ploitation of the workers. In government it aspires 
be democratic, striving to make literal application of 
phrase vox populi, vox Dei. In method, it looks aska1 


at collective bargaining and mutual insurance as mak 


for conservatism and hampering the free and united 
$n 
tion of the workers. 

Mon On Ne “Workers. 


Of this revolutionary type of unionism there are | 
parently two distinct varieties. The first finds its 
mate ideal in the socialistic state and its ultimate me: 
in invoking class political action. For the present it d 
not entirely repudiate collective bargaining or the bi 
ing force of contract, but it regards these as tempor 
expedients. It would not now amalgamate unionist < 
socialist organizations, but would have them practic: 
identical in membership and entirely harmonious in 
tion. In short, it looks upon unionism and socialism 
the two wings of the working class movement. The 
ond variety of revolutionary unionism repudiates a 
gether socialism, political action, collective bargaini 
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and contract. Socialism is to it but another form of op- 
pression, political action a practical delusion, collective 
bargaining and contract schemes of the oppressor for 
preventing the united and immediate action of the work- 


ers. It looks forward to a society based upon free in- 
dustrial association, and_ finds its legitimate means in 
agitation, rather than in methods which look to immedi- 


ate betterment. Direct action and sabotage are its ac- 


—«“# “>= O33 es . . . 
credited weapons, and violence its habitual resort. These 


varieties of the revolutionary type may be termed re- 
spectively socialistic and quasi anarchistic unionism.'° 


The former _is perhaps most clearly represented in the 
United States by the Western Federation of Miners,! 
the latter by the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Finally, in the union complex, it seems possible to dis- 
tinguish a mode of action sufficiently definite in its char- 


10 By many it would seem more appropriate to designate the 
second variety as syndicalist unionism. The name quasi anar- 
chistic has been chosen, however, because there appears to be 
as yet little real syndicalism in the United States, and, further, 
because quasi anarchistic is the more inclusive term. It leaves 
open the opportunity for further Sobel asse cation should the 
conditions warrant. 

! 11 The present methods of this organization, now known as 
he International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
are, in general, those of business unionism. [Ens. ] 

12 Tn strict justice it must be stated that there are two general 
organizations in this country claiming to be known as the Indus- 
rial Workers of the World. The first, the parent body, has its 
headquarters in Chicago; the second, an offshoot, is officially 
located in Detroit. The latter is a representative of the first 
‘evolutionary variant. That is, it advocates political action and 
supports one of the Socialist parties. In ordinary usage, the 

rm I. W. W. applies to the Chicago organization, and when 
nmodified is to be so understood in these pages. 
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acter and genesis to warrant the designation, predat 
unionism. This type, if it be truly such, cannot be 


apart on the basis of any ultimate social ideals or thec 


It may be essentially conservative or radical, trade-c 
scious or class-conscious. It appears to aim solely at : 
mediate ends and its methods are wholly pragmatic. 
short, its distinguishing characteristic is the ruthless p 
suit of the thing in hand by whatever means seem m 
appropriate at the time, regardless of ethical and le 
codes or effect upon those outside its own members! 
It may employ business, friendly, or revolutionary me 
ods. Generally, its operations are secret, and apparer 
it sticks at nothing. 

Of this assumed union type also there appear to be ' 
varieties. The first may be termed hold-up unioni. 
This variety is usually to be found in large indust: 
centers, masquerading as business unionism. In c 
ward appearance it is conservative; it professes a be 
in harmony of interests between employer and employ 
it claims to respect the force of contract; it operé 
openly through collective bargaining, and professes 
gard for law and order. In reality it has no abid 
principles, and no real concern for the rights or welf 
of outsiders. Prevailingly it is exclusive and monopc 
tic. Generally it is boss-ridden and corrupt, the memt 
ship for the most part being content to follow blindly 


_ instructions of the leaders so long as they “deliver 


goods.” Frequently it enters with the employers of 
group into a double-sided monopoly intended to elimir 
both capitalistic and labor competition, and to sque 
the consuming public. With the favored employers 
bargains not only for the sale of its labor, but for 
destruction of the business of rival employers and 
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exclusion of rival workmen from the craft or industry. 
On the whole its methods are a mixture of open bargain- 


ing coupled with secret bribery and violence. This vari- 


ety of unionism has been exemplified most frequently 
among the building trades organizations under the leader- 
ship of like the late notorious “Skinney’? Madden. 

The second variety of predatory labor organization 
may be called, for want of a better name, guerilla union- 
ism. This variety resembles the first in the absence of 
fixed principles and in the ruthless pursuit of immediate 
-ends by means of secret_and violent methods. It is to 
be distinguished from hold-up unionism, however, by the 


fact that it operates always directly against its employers, 


“never in combination with them, and that it cannot be 


bought off. It is secret, violent, and ruthless, seemingly 

because it despairs of attaining what it considers to be 
legitimate ends by business, uplift, or revolutionary 
‘methods. This union variant has been illustrated recently 
‘in the campaign of destruction carried on by the Bridge 


E and Struc orkers.3 


a 

 181t has been suggested that there is still another functional 
Bion type which might be called dependent unionism. It is well 
known that there are unions whose existence is dependent wholly 
or in large part upon other unions or upon the employers. Some 
unions, for example, could not exist except for their labels, 
which secure a special market among other unionists or union 
‘sympathizers for the goods which they turn out. Such unions 
‘are sometimes demanded or initiated by the employers, who see 
in the label a good commercial asset. Again, there are unions 
instigated and practically dominated by employers, organized 
‘and conducted on especially conservative lines with the purpose 
f f combating or displacing independent unionism. We may 
then, perhaps, be justified in recognizing here a fifth functional 
ype with two subordinate varieties. 


@) 
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The writer is aware that, apparently, strong objectio 
may be urged against the assumption that these diver 
expressions of union viewpoint and action represent tr 
functional types.14 It has been admitted that probak 
the ideals and modes of action of no particular uni 
organization correspond exactly to any one of these s 
called types. It is a fact, moreover, that the prograt 
of most unions are undergoing a pretty constant proce 
of change and sometimes shift rapidly. It is true furth 
that the membership of any union may include represe 
tatives of all kinds of unionism—business, uplift, revol 
tionary, and predatory. It might then be argued th 
what have here been called types are mere individt 
attitudes, or, at most, aspects or tendencies of one ai 
the same union species. It will be the purpose of succee 
ing chapters, therefore, to test the reality of these z 
sumed types and varieties, and to interpret them causa! 
by means of a brief study of the genesis and developme 
of organized labor in the United States. Incidental 
this study should reveal also the general laws of uni 
development. 


4 The writer is also fully alive to the fact that no first : 
tempt at functional analysis of unionism can be regarded 
final, and will welcome any and all criticism and codperati 
that may lead to greater accuracy in this respect. 
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THE ESSENCE OF UNIONISM AND THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF UNION TYPES 


In the preceding chapter, on the general character and 
types of trade unionism, two leading propositions were 
advanced as working hypotheses for the interpretation of 
_the facts: first, that unionism is not a unified, consistent 
entity; secondly, that what is called unionism is in reality 
the manifold expression of a series of distinct and essen- 
tially contradictory types and varieties. Such types and 
varieties were distinguished tentatively with respect to 
both structure and function, and the leading representa- 
tives in each division were briefly characterized as they 
appear to exist in the United States today. Thus, struc- 
-turally, the union complex was analyzed into six main 
forms of organization, each represented by a series of 
territorial and sometimes industrial units; viz., the craft 
‘union, the trades union, the compound craft union, the 
quast industrial union, the industrial union, and the labor 
union. Functionally, the attempt was made to distinguish 
four main types and four subordinate varieties; viz., 
business unionism, uplift unionism, revolutionary union- 
ism, and predatory unionism as types;* socialistic and 
quasi anarchistic unionism as varieties of the revolution- 


1A possible fifth type was also suggested, viz., dependent 
unionism. 
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ary type, hold-up and guerrilla unionism as variants 
the predatory type. 

This discussion of the general character and types 
unionism was professedly tentative and suggestive. 
its close the writer admitted that apparently strong — 
jections might be urged against the hypotheses advanc 
Therefore, in view of their supreme importance in c 
nection with the whole interpretation of unionism, « 
judgments of it, and any practical proposals with reg: 
to it, the promise was made to subject their validity 
once to the inductive or historical test. Specifice 
stated, this requires us, if our hypotheses are to be ma 
tained, to prove by reference to undisputed facts, p 
and present, that these union types do exist as describ 
and that their nature and relationships are such as 
allow of no escape from the conclusion that unionisrr 
essentially a series of independent group manifestatic 
which from the practical standpoint cannot be interpret 
evaluated, and judged as a simple consistent whole, or 
a succession of more or less accidental and tempor: 
variations from a single normal type. 

At first blush the process of proof here required . 
pears to be very simple. It would seem necessary mer 
to furnish undisputed evidence of the existence, past ¢ 
present, of unions or union groups possessing the ch 
acteristics of these assumed types. A moment’s thoug 
however, makes it clear that something other than thi: 
required to prove that unionism is in reality nonunit: 
in character. For it is evident that the mere success 
existence of such variations in the past might in itself 
dicate only adaptations of one and the same unionism 
a changing environment, while their present existe 
alone might be evidence either of survivals of f 
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adaptations destined shortly to disappear or of merely 
temporary aberrations from the normal. In either case, 
if nothing more were adduced it would be possible still 
0 regard unionism as a single definite entity, since suc- 
sessive adaptations of a species to alterations in environ- 
ment do not necessarily destroy its identity, nor do con- 
current variations, unless these become permanently es- 
ablished as conflicting or rival forms. 

What, then, are the real tests or criteria of distinct 
inion types, and what is the process of proof necessary 
0 establish their existence? It is evident that to answer 
his question with assurance, and therefore to remove 
ull doubt in regard to the mode of procedure here de- 
nanded, a more thorough understanding is required of 
he nature and interdependence of these union variants 
which we have described. This involves a positive in- 
erpretation of unionism in terms of its general func- 
ional and structural character and relationships. Let 
is then attempt to indicate clearly the essential quality 
und conditions of existence of this combination of func- 
ion and structure called unionism. 


_ Students in general have approached unionism on the 
tructural side, and have treated it as though the union 
were essentially an organic unit with certain functional 
Bibutes; and hitherto we have spoken of the functional | 
ind structural forms as though they were independent 
d coordinate expressions of unionism. Both of these 
‘itudes are untenable. From the standpoint of motives 
d ends, as well as from that of its character and signifi- 
ance as a social problem, the real unionism—its primary 
ind essential expression—is functional. The structural 
orm is altogether secondary and dependent. This will 
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be made evident by a brief analysis of the motives wh: 
actuate prospective unionists and the manner and pt 
poses for which the union is brought into being. 

What concerns men primarily in their social relatic 
ships as ends to be striven for is not forms of organi: 
tions but standards of living—using this phrase to cov 
not merely the narrow economic aspect of life but soc 
standards generally, including moral and judicial as w 
as material conditions, rights, and privileges. As soc 
beings we are all concerned primarily with the probl 
of living as presented by these conditions and standar 
and our attention is focused on the solution of this pr 
lem in terms of our particular needs and the peculiar-c 
cumstances which we have to face and overcome. 
our efforts to comprehend and solve this problem each 
us develops more or less completely and systematically 
interpretation of life—an explanation of things as tl 
are in terms of the conditions and relationships of wh: 
we are conscious and the forces which determine the 
And along with this interpretation there tends to gr 
up in the mind of each some plan or scheme for the mo 
fication or complete alteration of the situation in «1 
furtherance of his special ideals or interests. 

The wageworker is no exception in respect to all tl 
His hopes and fears center primarily about such matt 
as employment, wages and hours, conditions of wo 
modes of remuneration—in short, the most vital c 
cerns which immediately touch his present and fut 
well-being—and the economic, ethical, and juridical c 
ditions, standards, and forces that practically determ 
these matters; and his mind focuses on the problem 
living as presented in these terms. In his attempt 
comprehend and solve this problem he also develops so 
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sort of social viewpoint—an interpretation of the social 
situation as viewed from the standpoint of his peculiar 
experiences and needs—and a set of beliefs concerning 
what should and can be done to better the situation, 
especially as it bears upon the conditions of living which 
he faces.” 

The scope and character of this viewpoint and the 
mode of its development in the mind of the worker 
vary with the individual. If he is by nature and train- 
ing thoughtful and independent, he may work out his own 
conclusions, subject of course to the unconscious influence 
of the general body of opinion about him, and his inter- 
pretation and solution may cover the widest range, in- 
cluding not only the immediate economic conditions and 
relationships which confront him, but the ethical and 
legal foundations upon which these rest. One indeed fre- 


2 The statement in the text does not of course attempt ta 
carry the analysis back to its ultimate basis. To quote a com- 
ment by Professor George H. Mead: “This process is funda- 
mentally a process of the coming to a new. self-consciousness 
on the part of the laborer in the changing industrial conditions 
in which he finds himself. It is a great mistake to identify this 
fundamental impulse with the occasions which give it expression. 
The individual laborer can become conscious of himself only 
in so far as he realizes himself in the common attitude of the 
sroup over against the employing class or another group of 
workers, and the whole history of the development of society 

s shown that this negative attitude must precede any con- 
sciousness of common interests which bind this group to others 
in society. The trade union is then one step in the process oi 
socializing the laborers brought about under the modern process 

industry, and goes through the same stages through which 
he community itself has passed in advancing from hostile 

oups into a conscious organization of diverse but interacting 


ements of sociéty.” 


. 


‘ts 
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quently encounters workmen who have thus posses: 
themselves of a complete and often esoteric social phil 
ophy. 

If, on the other hand, the individual worker is int 
lectually untrained and sluggish, his view is likely to 
relatively narrow, concerned mainly with his own i 
mediate conditions and relationships, and taken o 
bodily from the current opinion of his associates. 
such cases he is likely to reflect merely the opinions 
some stronger or more expansive personality who | 
constituted himself a leader. But whatever its range 
quality, and however it may have been acquired, e: 
worker possesses and is guided by some sort of soc 
philosophy rooted in his peculiar temperament and in 
immediate experiences and relationships. 

It is evident that under these circumstances work 
similarly situated economically and socially, closely 
sociated and not too divergent in temperament and tra 
ing, will tend to develop a common interpretation of © 
social situation and a common solution of the probl 
of living. This may come about gradually and sp 
taneously, or it may be the apparently. sudden outcome 
some crisis in the lives of the men concerned. It m 
for example, result immediately from some alteration - 
the worse in the conditions of living, or an interfere 
with what are considered established rights and modes 
action, of which cases in point would be wholesale ¢ 
charges from employment or the discharge of favot 
individuals, a lowering of the wage rate, the requirem 
of more onerous or more dangerous conditions of we 
a sudden rise in the prices of necessities, some po 
action or legal decision which touches the workers on 
raw with respect to modes of action or their assumed ¢ 


oa 
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nity and rights as men. Or this crystallization of senti- 
ment may come about as the result of the appearance from 
without or the rise from within the group of a purpose- 
ful agitator and leader—a man whose personality or 
position commands attention, who is capable of putting 
into general form the discontents of the individuals and 
offering a positive solution of their difficulties. But 
whatever the immediate cause, the result is the same. A 
social group is thus constituted, marked off by a more 
or less unified and well-developed but effective viewpoint 
or group psychology. 

As soon as this state of affairs has been reached group 
action is a natural consequence. Those whose interpre- 
fations of the situation and solutions of the problem are 
sufficiently alike to make cooperation apparently possible, 
spontaneously or under purposeful leadership band them- 
selves together for common effort and mutual assistance. 
They come together thus, not primarily to establish and 
vindicate a form of organization—the organization is 
merely means to end—but to establish and maintain cer- 
fain conditions of living—to put through a remedial pro- 
¥ram based on their common interpretation of the social 
situation viewed from the standpoint of their immediate 
sonditions and needs. 

_ Thus the union comes into existence.* It goes back in 


-® Unionism then is not a thing which exists only among wage- 
workers. In its broadest sense-it may be as pervasive as social 
srouping. It may exist wherever in society there is a group of 
nen with consciousness of common needs and interests apart 
irom the rest of society. What distinguishes trade unionism 
trom other forms is that it expresses the viewpoint and inter- 
retation of groups of ‘wageworkers. As a matter of fact we 
lave no lack of unions of employers, unions of merchants, 
inions of farmers, and unions of professional men. The cu- 
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its genesis ultimately to the common needs and problet 
of the wageworkers; it arises immediately out of the cc 
sciousness of the common or group character of thc 
needs and problems; it exists for common action looki 
to the betterment of the living conditions; it appez 
primarily as a group interpretation of the social sitt 
tion in which the workers find themselves, and a rem 
dial program in the form of aims, policies, and methoc 
the organization and the specific form or structure whi 
it takes are merely the instruments which the gro 
adopts for propagating its viewpoint and putting its p1 
gram into effect. In short, looking at it from the stan 
point of motives and ends, as well as from that of | 
character as a social problem, the heart and core of t 
thing—its essential aspect or expression—is function 
Its structural or organic expression is secondary and 
pendent.* 


rious thing is that men who themselves are members of o 
sort of union, in so many cases cannot be made to believe tl 
unions of another sort are anything but unnatural and vicic 
products. ~ 
4In practice and specifically, the genesis of unions is, 

course, a matter of much variation, and the actual order of ever 
is not always as stated in the text. Spasmodic action often p: 
cedes organization, and organization frequently antedates a 
general or rationalized formulation of viewpoint, interpretati 
and program. Frequently blind and spasmodic revolt agai 
some particular grievance or condition is the first objective st 
in the formation of a union. This revolt may be brought abe 
by the personal influence of one or a few men, and the cro 
may act more as the result of imitation or emotion than fr 
clear consciousness of a common viewpoint and problem; af 
which a paid organizer appears and attempts to teach the wo: 
ers or a select number the union viewpoint and program, and 
effect a permanent organization. But even in such cases so 
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If, then, functional and structural types of trade union- 
ism exist, we have here the most definite indications of 
‘what must be their nature and relationships. Assuming 
their existence, the functional type is simply a specific 
case of group psychology. It is a social interpretation 
and remedial program held by a group of wageworkers. 
Obviously there may be as many of these functional 
_ types as there are groups of workers with vitally different 
social viewpoints and plans of action. The structural 
type, on the other hand, is simply one of the organic 
_methods by means of which the functional types seek to 
maintain discipline among their members and to put into 
effect their programs of action. Evidently there may be 
as many structural types as there are distinct organic 
modes of combination effective for these purposes. The 


consciousness of common needs and problems has preceded ac- 
tion and organization, and unless the conditions are present for 
the development of a common viewpoint, interpretation, and 
program, and, further, unless the organization is adapted to 
make these effective, it will not work. Unless these elements 
are present some organization may indeed be created, but it will 
soon disintegrate. This accounts, indeed, for the great propor- 
tion of unions that prove altogether ephemeral. They are based 
on the temporary existence of special and exceptional circum- 
stances, or are the work of one or two men whose special influ- 
ence has for the time created the semblance of a group psychol- 
ogy among a body of men incapable of continuous common 
thought and action. Under these circumstances, as soon as the 
special exigency is past, or the special leadership withdrawn, the 
group is bound to break up. In other words, the native con- 
sciousness in the group membership of actually existing common 
needs and problems is primal. Without it and without adapta- 
tion to it no organization can long exist and function. In the 
most vital sense, then, the statement in the text represents the 
true genesis of the union and the true relation of its functional 


and structural expressions. 
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functional type is unionism of a certain species. TI 
structural type is one organic form in which it mez 
clothe itself. In other words, the structural type is r 
lated to the functional type somewhat as government 
related to the nation. It is altogether a subordinate an 
dependent manifestation. 

But do such types exist? So far as concerns stru 
tural types, this has been generally conceded. What ca 
we say, then, in regard to the functional aspect of tk 
case? Let us carry the analysis a step farther. It. 
evident that, once the viewpoint stated above is con 
prehended and accepted, we should look for distinct an 
conflicting varieties of unionism, functionally speakin; 
We should expect these to appear wherever and wher 
ever there exist groups of workers with well-defined an 
conflicting social viewpoints. Moreover, we should e3 
pect to find them existing not only in succession but cor 
currently, and not only in different industries but amon 
the workers in the same industry and even in the sar 
craft. For as soon as we concede that the union is 1 
essence an expression of group psychology we realize thé 
it will get its specific character not merely from envirot 
mental conditions but from these in conjunction with tl 
temperamental characteristics of the workers concerne 
and that consequently union variants are likely to appez 
with a variation in either of these factors. In short, w 
should expect to find concurrent functional variation an 
conflict to be among the chief features of contemporar 
unionism in a country like our own, with its diversity « 
environmental conditions and its richness of racial an 
temperamental contrasts. 

And the facts amply confirm the acco not on! 
does the student of American unionism encounter diffe 


a 
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ent union groups in different industries with widely vary- 

Ang viewpoints and interpretations, but different unions 
with varying aims, policies, and methods contending for 
the domination of the same industry. And nothing is 
more characteristic of the situation than the descent of 
this form of conflict into the particular union where rival 
groups or factions struggle for the control of the or- 
ganization in the interests of conflicting interpretations 
and programs. The bitterness of these contests and their 
continuance over long periods and under different sets 
of leaders leave no doubt that they spring, in part at 
least, from the existence of irreconcilable viewpoints.® 


5 As illustrations of the statement in the text the following 
specific cases of union conflict based mainly on differences of 
viewpoint and program may be cited: In the eighties and early 
nineties the American Federation of Labor, claiming to repre- 
sent in general what we have called business unionism, was en- 
gaged in a struggle for supremacy with the Knights of Labor, 
the assumed proponent of idealistic uplift unionism, and since 
Ig05 the American Federation has had to encounter the bitter 
opposition of the quasi anarchistic Industrial Workers of the 
World. During the most of this time the control of the Fed- 
eration has been more or less seriously threatened by the social- 
istic unionists working within the organization. The I. W. W. 
has been in a chronic state of internal conflict since its estab- 
lishment in 1905. In 1908 it split into two irreconcilable fac- 
tions resulting in the formation of a socialistic I. W. W. (the 
Detroit I. W. W.) which has since maintained a separate exist- 
‘ence. At the present moment the older organization is in most 
‘serious straits due to internal dissensions. Serious contests over 
general policy are not infrequent in state and city central units 
of the American Federation of Labor. A notable example is 
the case of the Chicago Federation of Labor, the control of 
which some years since was threatened. by the violent efforts 
and the drastic measures of a predatory group ruled by “Skinny” 
Madden, and which has been almost constantly harassed by the 
x 
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Conflicting functional variants then certainly do ex! 
in the union complex. But are these variants union typ 
in the sense that they preclude the assumption of a sing 
consistent unionism at bottom? This is the question fc 
practical proof. In order to clear the ground for dire 
consideration of this question, one more point in tl 
general interpretation of unionism demands consider: 
tion. 

If the validity of the preceding analysis be concede 
it is evident that the orthodox causal and historical it 
terpretation of unionism must be abandoned or tho 
oughly revised. It has been the habit of students 1 
look upon trade unionism as fundamentally an econon 
ic manifestation and to interpret it almost exclusivel 
or at least primarily, in terms of industrial or econom 
factors. Thus one school would explain unionism ; 
terms of the development of the process of productic 
in its narrow sense, making of it a succession of organ 
adaptations to the conditions and needs of the worker: 
produced immediately by the successive types or uni 
of capitalistic enterprise, e.g., the small craft unit, tl 
industrial unit, and the enlarged industrial unit or trus 


efforts of the socialistic unionists to force upon it their viey 
point and policies. Contests within national and local unio 
between rival factions representing conflicting union varieti 
find well-known recent examples in the cases of the United Mit 
Workers, the Electrical Workers, the Association of Machinist 
the Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, the Bakery ar 
Confectionery Workers, the Carpenters and Joiners—to nan 
only a few of many. Contests between national unions for co: 
trol of the trade or industry find current examples in the stru: 
gle between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and tl 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, and between the tv 
unions in the boot and shoemaking industry. 


~ 
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Unionism thus appears ultimately as the organic corol- 
lary of the form of the tool or machine. Another school 
insists that unionism is to be explained primarily in 
terms of the development of markets and the character 
and scope of market competition, endeavoring to show 
that the different forms of unionism correspond natur- 
ally to the conditions existing in conjunction with the 
customs market, the retail competitive miarket, and the 
wholesale market. Here transportation is perhaps the 
most potent underlying determinant. It is not denied 
that other factors have a formative influence, especially, 
for example, the presence or absence of free land, the 
political ideals and situation, and the state of public edu- 
cation. But these factors are looked upon as modifiers. 
Environment is practically the sole, and economic en- 
vironment the chief, formative force, and unionism is 
again regarded as a series of successive adaptations of 
one and the same thing to the changing environmental 
conditions. 

These attempts at explanation simply or mainly in 
‘industrial or economic terms result largely from the 
habit of regarding unionism primarily as an organic 
‘phenomenon and thus centering the attention on struc- 
‘tural forms and changes, and are the chief cause for fail- 
ure to recognize the possible nonunitary character of 
unionism. For as soon as we discard the older mode of 
approach and look at unionism as primarily functional 
in character, the appearance of orderly succession van- 
ishes, and the simple modes of interpretation described 
above are seen to be altogether inadequate to account for 
the facts. We have then to explain chiefly the existence 
of contradictory group interpretations and programs 
which succeed each other apparently inno order account- 
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able for by changes in the economic situation, and whi 
appear, as we have pointed out, not only consecutive 
in conjunction with different systems of production ar 
marketing, but concurrently, and not merely in the san 
general industrial and social milieu, but among worke 
in the same trade and even in the same union. 

Evidently functional variations thus existing and pe 
sisting cannot be explained in economic or even in e 
vironmental terms alone. They can be accounted f 
only on the supposition that primary forces besides tl 
industrial and environmental are vitally responsible fi 
their genesis and being. In short, an interpretation « 
unionism, not in monistic, but in dualistic or pluralist 
terms is required. 

What then conceivably are these relatively permaner 
non-industrial factors which enter into the determin 
tion of the primary or functional character of unionisn 
Since these diverse viewpoints and interpretations whi 
make up unionism are obviously specific cases of group. 
social psychology, we have merely to inquire what are t 
determining factors of the psychology of social grouy 
This query the social psychologist stands ready to answ 
with considerable assurance. He assures us that one. 
these factors is environment—not economic environme 
merely, but political, social, and traditional as well, in t 
sense of the whole body of transmitted sentiments, ide< 
and precepts—moral, religious, and customary. But | 
assures us also that over against environment as th 
broadly .interpreted is another factor, perhaps equal 
potent and certainly more permanent. This is the su 
jective factor. It includes temperament and aptitud 
both personal and racial, which show themselves as f 

tween different races and individuals in relatively p 
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manent and conflicting feelings, ideals, and attitudes. It 
is these temperamental differences plus environmental in- 
fluences that at any moment cause individuals to differ in 
respect to what is good and bad, right and wrong, just 
and unjust; which mold and color their social interpre- 
tations, and thus, through the primal forces of associa- 
tien, bring about psychological groups with diverse and 
conflicting viewpoints and programs of action.® We 
may then reasonably conclude that the existence of con- 
current and conflicting functional variants is to be ex- 
plained as the outcome of different combinations of all 
these relatively permanent forces that affect the psy- 
chology of group membership, both environmental and 
subjective or temperamental, and since the functional 
aspect of unionism is its primary and essential expres- 
sion it also is to be explained causally and historically in 
the same terms.” 

With this general interpretation of unionism in hand 
we are now in a position to comprehend the nature of 
the problem involved in the assumption that unionism is 
at bottom nonunitary, and to state clearly and specifically 
the character and methods of proof which are required 
to validate this assumption. The problem is one which 
evidently concerns primarily the existence, and character 
of functional union types. We shall therefore consider 


; 


: 6 See C. H. Cooley, Social Organization; W. G. Sumner, Folk- 
ways; W. 1. Thomas, “Race Psychology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XVII, 725-775; G. Tarde, The Laws of Imitation. . 
; 7 This insistence on a dualistic interpretation of unionism is 
not necessarily out of harmony with a belief in philosophical 
monism or even with adherence to the “economic interpretation 
of history.” It implies nothing in regard to the ultimate deter- 
minants of racial and temperamental differences. It takes them 
simply as fixed data for the present and recent situation. 
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this aspect of the matter first, postponing for the pres 
the discussion of structural types and their relation 
the main issue. 

We have seen that functional union variants do ex 
What then must be proved with respect to them in or 
to establish the main contention? It would follow fr 
all that has been said that the real tests of the validity 
these variants as types are concurrent existence as Yr 
forms of unionism and relative permanence or stabi 
as such. Only in so far as they stand these tests can 
be sure that they are more than successive adaptati 
of one and the same unionism to changing environmy 
or more than temporary and accidental variations fr 
a single union norm; and only in so far can we as: 
that unionism is not after all an essentially consist 
though developing whole. 

But the question at once arises: Just what is imp! 
specifically in the terms “rival forms or expressions” 
“relative permanence or stability’? In order to ¢ 
stitute a type must there be a perfectly defined and cx 
pletely isolated union variant, exactly objectified in a J 
mal organization which has existed from the initial ge 
sis of unionism, or will less rigid requirements suffice 

Certainly it must be shown that these functional v 
ants exist at the same time among the wageworker: 
consciously formulated and essentially conflicting so 
interpretations with special regard to the needs and pr 
lems of the workers and the best methods of arriving 
their solution; and that these conflicting interpretati: 
once established, persist and, so far as we can see, 
not tend to revert or to develop into some one of the 
terpretations or into a single common interpretatior 

On the other hand, at least three apparent qualificati 
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of these conditions are possible without destroying the 
practical reality and significance of distinct functional 
types. In the first place, no specific degree of scope and 
generality with respect to the group interpretation and 
program is essential. These may be exceedingly narrow, 
concerned merely with the immediate economic condi- 
tions, relationships, and standards of living of the work- 
ers involved; that is, they may comprehend simply a set 
of more or less coordinated assumptions in regard to the 
rights of the men with respect to wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment, the mode of determining these, 
and the methods to be used in securing reasonable terms 
with the employer and enforcing them. Or the group 
interpretation may constitute a complete, definite, and 
Tationalized social philosophy, and the program may cover 
the whole field of economic, political, ethical, juridical, 
and social conditions and relationships of the workers. 
The only essential point is that the viewpoint and pro- 
gram, whatever their scope and character, shall command 
the adherence of the membership of the group so as to 
constitute an effective motive and guide to group action. 
Tf this condition is met the type exists. The interpreta- 
tion may be what it will; the question is: Does it work as 
a unifying and dynamic group force? 

It is equally true, secondly and thirdly, that these func- 
tional types can exist, and can in so far show the essential 
diversity and manifold character of unionism indepen- 
dent of any structural qualifications whatever and apart 
from the existence of actual union programs conforming 
exactly to them. For the functional type, it must not 
be forgotten, is a group viewpoint or interpretation and, 
provided it exists, persists, and its adherents strive to 


secure for it practical effectiveness and the structural 
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means appropriate thereto, it is a union type, regard! 
of the structural form through which or with whicl 
may be obliged to work, and regardless of the ability 
its advocates to secure its exclusive objectification in 
programs of any particular organizations.* It is 

necessary, even, that different functional types sho 
always find expression in different and conflicting un 
organizations. On the contrary, it is possible, and 
deed it often happens, that the conflict between the fu 
tional types goes on within one and the same union 
ganization, taking the form of a struggle for cont 
between two or more factions holding to vitally differ 
social viewpoints and interpretations. As a matter 
fact this internal conflict is a characteristic feature 
unions, and at any moment there is almost always sc 
factional compromise and some practical admixture 
functional type programs. Official union progra: 
therefore, rarely exist perfectly true to type. This is: 
reason why the multiple-type character of unionism _ 
been generally overlooked. But this admixture in p1 
tice no more negates the fact and significance of un 
types than does the practical absence of pure democra 
unmixed oligarchy, or absolute despotism negate 

varied type and character of government, nor does 

fact that most capitalistic incomes are mixed negate 


8A good illustration of this statement is furnished by 
American Syndicalist League. No one prepared to admit 
existence of functional types at all would deny a place am 
them to revolutionary syndicalism, Yet it is not the prim 
aim of the Syndicalist League to form separate union organ 
tions with correct syndicalist programs, but gradually to tr: 
form American unionism by the process of spiritual penetrat 
It advises all syndicalists to join the unions of their trade 
to agitate within the organization. 
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destroy the significance of the truth that social income, 
aside from that which goes to wages, is divided into the 
essentially diverse income types—profits, interest, and 
rent—and that acttal distribution is to be so far inter- 


preted in terms of these types and their fundamental 
determinants.® 


If there is any doubt in regard to the aptness of these 
analogies, let us put the case in the worst possible light 
for our contention, and then deal with it on its own 
merits. We have from the first insisted that unionism 
S what it is, and must be interpreted as we find it. But 
f there is no exact correlation between functional and 
structural types, and if actual union programs rarely 
ecur type pure, how then can these functional types be 
he effective guides to union action or true clues to the 
nterpretation of actual unionism? The answer is to be 


® Neither is the existence and significance of union types 
1egated by the fact that in times of serious crises unionists and 
inions of one type are likely to rally temporarily to the support 
yf those of another, nor by the further fact that within unions 
jodies of men are found who act now with one and now with 
mother faction. The first case finds its analogy in war between 
lations, when for the time being partisans of all types of gov- 
tment unite against foreign aggression. The second case 
llustrates the force of personality and imitation in the deter- 
lination of social grouping. In the unions there are a few 
len of strong personality and decided opinions. There are more 
-an imitative disposition who get their opinions from others. 
‘he former in their positive interpretations and programs repre- 
t and maintain the distinct and conflicting union types. The 
ter are followers who sometimes shift in their allegiance from 
r to leader and thus from type to type, with changes in 
ociations and conditions. This fact does not negate the 
stence of the types, but throws light rather on the conditions 
ich determine the outcome of contests between a repre- 


enting types. 
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found in the pragmatic and dynamic character of unt 
ism. It is not a made-to-order and finished product, 1 
is in a constant state of flux and development. For 1 
most part it changes, not by the process of creati 
de novo, but by the slow transformation of existing p 
grams and structure. Unionism as it is, then, is not a 
of fixed forms and programs, but is a developing proce 
and it is just this process of change and transition tl 
the student must chiefly consider if he is to understa 
and interpret the phenomenon. 

But what is the real nature of this process of chang 
No one who has made a careful study of unionism ¢ 
doubt that it is a matter of practical adaptation to ™ 
existing relative strength or of continuous readjustm 
to the shifting of balance of power between contend: 
groups and factions. New conditions arise, creating n 
problems which must be faced and solved. Each grec 
has its solution based on its own general viewpoint 2 
interpretation. The actual resultant in terms of ~ 
union program and structure will reflect the relat 
power of the groups. Or new members are admitt 
and, the personnel having, changed, a new balance 
power between factions is established. Soon this n 
balance will be reflected in the official policies, metho 
attitudes, and perhaps structural features, of the uni 
Thus, while the types persist, the actual union progr 
and methods change and develop. It is then evidently 
terms of the interpretations and programs of these c 
flicting groups, 1.e., in terms of the types and their cau: 
that we are to find the clues to the interpretation 
unionism as it actually exists and is becoming. 

And just because unionists are in the main pragm: 
in their outlook we should not expect, except rarely, 


- 
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ind actual union programs and union structures existing 
ype pure. Nor should we ordinarily expect any definite 
orrelation in practice between functional and structural 
ypes. Doubtless such a correlation naturally exists to a 
onsiderable extent, certain structural arrangements be- 
ng naturally adapted to the carrying out of certain group 
ograms. But ordinarily while there is hope of a grad- 
tal transformation toward the desired type its adherents 
vill remain in the union. It is only when one faction 
tives up hope of working its will from within that it 
vill withdraw and set up a new organization, and it is 
mly, therefore, under such circumstances that we ordi- 
marily find an exact correspondence between the actual 
mion programs and structures and the pure types. We 
nay safely conclude, then, that the absence of exact cor- 
elation between structural and functional types in prac- 
ice, and between the latter and actual union programs, 
loes not militate against the reality of distinct and per- 
isting functional types and their practical significance. 
Turning now to the matter of structural types, it is 
vident that the problem before us assumes a very differ- 
nt and much less important aspect. Distinct structural 
ypes do exist, as is generally admitted, but neither are 
hey always rival forms nor is there always absence 
mong them of developmental mutability. It does seem 
© be rather characteristic of the existence of these types 
at their several advocates should be in actual conflict 
Be. endeavor to displace one by another; but, on the 
ther hand, they are often found in quite harmonious and 
pplemental relationship in the same organic group, 
h appearing to meet a different practical need. A 
ll-recognized case in point is the existence and rela- 
ship within the general organization of the American 
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Federation of Labor of craft and trades unions. Nor 
these distinct structural types always appear to be qt 
independent in their genesis. This happens in some ca: 
but there seem to be clear cases of developmental trai 
tion. Thus the compound craft union is sometime 
transformation of the craft union by the simple proc 
of combination, and the industrial union seems often 
be the outcome of a simple, enlargement of the eleme 
in the compound craft union. 

If, then, structural types stood in the same relati 
ship to our problem as functional types, and if, the 
fore, in order to establish the manifold character 
unionism it were necessary to apply the same criteria 
them with the same degree of stringency, there is 
doubt that the case could not be maintained. Here 
doubtless find the chief explanation for the fact t 
students have yielded so long and so generally to 
popular assumption that unionism is at bottom one « 
the same thing, that union variants are but adaptati 
of a single norm to changing environment, or at m 
temporary and accidental aberrations from it.t° Thi 
the conviction with which the student of unionism wo 
naturally, and indeed almost inevitably, be impressec 
he entered upon the study primarily from the structt 
standpoint, and placed his emphasis upon structt 
forms and relationships. He would then see unionism 
ginning in the local craft organization as a response 
the conditions created by the primitive type of capitali 
enterprise or to its corresponding market structure, 
developing by a gradual transformation through lar 

10 The popular assumption seems to be in itself partly art 


ter of blind partisanship, partly a matter of tactical advant 
and partly a belief in things hoped for. 
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units to more complex structural arrangements to meet 
conditions imposed primarily by economic evolution. 
And so long as he looked at the union primarily as a 
structural entity, and thought of aims, policies, and activi- 
ties as functions or means of the organic thing, he could 
adopt no other than the unitary or normalistic assump- 
tion. 

If, however, the primary and essential union expres- 
sion is functional, and if it is further true that functional 
variations may exist regardless of any structural quali- 
fications whatever—the same functional variant making 
use of different structural forms without losing its iden- 
tity or permanency, and, contrariwise, distinct and con- 
tradictory functional variants working through the same 
‘structural arrangements—it is evident that this appear- 
‘ance of things would be far from conclusive of the real 
character of unionism. Doubtless entire absence of dis- 
‘tinct structural types would render impossible positive 
proof of the nonunitary character of unionism, but it is 
evident that the tests which need be applied to prove their 
existence in harmony with this hypothesis are not the 
‘same as in the case of the functional types. Absolute 
rivalry is not essential. It is sufficient ‘if the modes of 
organization be vitally different in principle. In short, 
the tests of distinct structural types demanded by our 
hypothesis seem to be merely the contemporary and his- 
torical presence in the union complex of distinct and 
alternative forms of organization. 

: To recapitulate, then, briefly in regard to the nature of 
the problem involved in the assumption that unionism is 
nonunitary in character: It has been seen that this as- 
sumption is one which rests almost exclusively on the 
existence and persistence of functional union types. 
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In order to prove the truth of the assum 
tion beyond reasonable doubt, it must be shown th 
these functional types exist concurrently as conflicti 
or rival social interpretations and remedial progran 
held and advocated by different groups of wageworker 
it must be shown that, once established, these rival vie 
points persist and exhibit no tendency as such to reve 
to a single or common viewpoint; but it is not necessa 
that they should be shown to attain any specific degr 
of scope or generality beyond what is necessary to cot 
mand group adherence and effectively to guide gro 
action, that they should be necessarily associated wi 
any particular organic forms or structural types, th 
each should find practical expression exclusively in a d 
ferent organization, or, finally, that the program of ai 
particular organization or group of organizations shou 
at any moment conform exactly to any one of them. 
the matter of structure it is necessary to show merely t 
existence of distinct and alternative forms of organiz 
tion. f 


Such being the problem, what is the process of pro 
required? Evidently we have here a matter which mt 
be dealt with historically. We must first determine whi 
of these distinct union variants have had more than ; 
ephemeral existence. So far as structural forms are co 
cerned, this should be sufficient. In regard to the 
functional variants that have persisted, it must be prov 
that they have had their genesis in different combinatio 
of relatively permanent factors both environmental a: 
temperamental. | 

To be exhaustive, the proof doubtless should be be 
positive and negative. Negatively it should be estz 


\ 
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lished that where no concurrent and conflicting functional 
variants exist the environment of the workers entering 
into combination is essentially uniform and that the work- 
ers themselves, racially, temperamentally, and tradition- 
ally, are essentially homogeneous. Positively it should 
be proved that existing and historically concurrent con- 
flicting variants owe their origin and persistence to vitally 
diverse combinations of environmental and subjective 
factors operating in connection with the groups con- 
cerned. 

‘Perfectly complete and satisfactory proof of our fun- 
damental hypothesis respecting the general character of 
unionism and union types in the United States would 
then demand the most searching study of our union his- 
tory with special reference to the economic, political, 
traditional, and temperamental factors involved. It is 
not possible to secure complete proof in this wise, owing 
to the paucity of well-authenticated historical material. 
We shall, however, attempt to assemble enough evidence 
of this character for the practical testing of our thesis 
and for significant generalizations in regard to the gen- 
eral character of union development in the United States. 


CHAPTER IV 
A BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW + 


Unionism first appeared in this country about t! 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nin 
teenth centuries,? in the form of local craft unior 
mainly among the printers, cordwainers, bakers, shi 
wrights and carpenters. These unions did not appe 
earlier in this country because not until about this tin 
was there any well-defined separation of the employit 
and laboring functions, and therefore, only then we 
there the beginnings of distinct groups of employers a1 


1 The historical study of unionism is valuable just in propc 
tion as it gives insight into the real character and causes 
unionism. The facts as facts mean nothing, and the knowi: 
of them means nothing except as they help toward knowing wh 
unionism is and why it is. Throughout the discussion, therefo: 
this should be kept constantly in mind. As a general hint 
this connection, we should consider carefully the question: 
there any such thing as unionism, i. e., unionism as a who 
‘ unionism as such? On the answer to this question will depe 
not only the nature of one’s generalizations but one’s whole at 
tude toward union phenomena and the union problem. (S 
Notes on Method, p. 376.) 

? There had been labor organizations in America before th 
as far back as the seventeenth century. These organizatio: 
however, were not trade unions, but craft guilds of workm 
who combined in themselves the functions of laborer, mast 
and merchant. They were organized to license, or otherwi 
limit the number of legal ctaftsmen, to regulate the quality 
work, and to maintain customary prices. 
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way s earners. ‘Nor did they appear as the result of any 
theory of unionism or of any social theory. Indeed, the 
prevalent political and social theory of the time—the 
eighteenth century theory of natural order and natural 
law—which held the notions of individual equality, 
harmony of interest, and free competition for absolute 
truths, was directly opposed to labor combination. The 
prime cause of the appearance of these unions seems to 
have been that as soon as a distinct differentiation be- 
tween employers and workers began to appear, the em- 
ployers took advantage of the breaking down of the old 
customary and legal trade and labor regulations, espe- 
cially of apprenticeship regulations, to utilize the compe- 
tition of “illegal” men in attempts to lower wages and 
increase the hours of labor. In short, at the earliest ap- 
pearance of the employing group and relatively free com- 
petition, there began a struggle between the employers and 
the wageworkers which forced the latter to combine. 
The functions of these unions were not definitely 
formulated in advance, but grew naturally out of the 
conditions and problems which they had to face. Since 
the efforts of the employers were directed to lowering 
wages and increasing hours, the workers attempted the 
regulation of these through a union or a combined group. 
Since the employers were successful, however, because 
f the breakdown of apprenticeship and the influx of 
“illegal”? men, the unions attempted the defense of ap- 


assed through it, i.e., the closed shop. They attempted 
o enforce their demand by stri es. Moreover, since the 
employers proceeded against them for conspiring, and 
ince under the competitive régime they were thrown 
pon their own resources, they were obliged to add *o 
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their functions legal defense and mutual insurance, s 
and funeral. 

Why did the first unions take the craft form, the lc 
organization of a particular craft? It was because 
the nature of the principal problem which confron 
the workers, the nature of the functions they were the 
fore called on to perform, and the form of the busir 
unit and extent of the market. That is, the problem 1 
to prevent the employers from lowering wages and 
creasing hours by taking advantage of the labor comp 
tion of “illegal’’ men. Thus the principal function 
the union was to guard the competitive area. This at 
on account of the trade character of the business 1 
and the local character of competition, was the craft 
the local community. Hence the union was a local c1 
union. 

Here appears what may be taken as a hypothet 
general principle of unionism, if there is such a thi 
The union organization tends to parallel the capitali 
or employers’ organization. It attempts to cover the 
dustrial field within which there is labor competit 
with respect to work, wages, and conditions of empl 
ment. If this principle be true, it will explain many 
the most significant things about unionism. Let us~ 
low this as one clue and attempt to unravel the hist 
of unionism in this country. 

First, by way of hypothesis then, in testing rest 
consider to what extent, if at all, this principle really 
plains the history of unionism and what other work 
factors must be brought in for this. If this prince 
were true would unionism probably be a relatively fi 
or highly protean or changing thing? How would i 
likely to develop to meet the situation, where, apprent 
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ship being broken down, the competitive area of workers 
or the workers’ market becomes intertrade, i.e., where 
competition of workers in several skilled trades in a 
given locality exists? Trades unions and city centrals 
would develop. Suppose that transportation improves 
30 that this competitive market of skilled workers be- 
comes intercity or national? What then? National 
rades unions would arise. Suppose that a craft or sev- 
eral crafts should succeed in building up apprenticeship 
wain or enforcing a closed shop, but transportation has 
leveloped so that the craft members compete directly, 
10t only locally but generally throughout the nation? 
National craft or trade unions would spring up. Now 
suppose that, as the result of the introduction of machin- 
ry in production, the task becomes similar in different 
killed crafts and that unskilled workers can compete 
with skilled craftsmen? Labor unions, first local and 
hen national, would come into existence. Finally, sup- 
ose that the capitalistic or employing unit enlarges to 
over and control the whole industry? Then would come 
nto being the industrial union. 
Now, did the actual development of unionism follow 
he line laid down hypothetically? To test this we must 
consider the periods of the history of unionism in the 
Jnited States and examine each. The basis for periodi- 
ation is the development of predominant types. The 
esponse of unions both structurally and functionally, 
ppecially to economic influences, will be somewhat a 
ayed on the principle of retardation. 


1. Beginnings in the local craft union, 1798-1827. 


he economic causes at work were the differentiation of 
employing and working functions, a small business unit, 
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and local markets. The causes of the first appearance 
trade or labor unions were the development of a mast 
workman-retailer and especially of the jobber and merch; 
middleman, a development made possible by the introduct 
of machinery, accumulation of capital, increase of popu 
tion, and improvement of transportation with consequ 
widening of market—dividing the ranks of the craftsm 
into two classes, masters and journeymen, i.e., establish 
the wages system. Then came labor unions. They w 
organized because of the coming of capitalistic conditio 
an employing class, general market, labor competition, st 
tegic advantage of the masters with a tendency to lov 
wages, to bring in inferior workmen,® the lengthening 
hours, and also because the association of a large num! 
of journeymen workers in each craft made organizat 
natural and possible. 


The first local craft unions to arise were the Philac 
phia Carpenters, 1791, the Philadelphia Federal Soci 
of Journeymen Cordwainers, 1794, the Typographical Sc 
ety of New York, 1794, the Baltimore Tailors, 1795, 2 
the Baltimore Typographical Society, 1803. There were 
national organizations, though local unions of the same cr 
occasionally corresponded on matters of common inter¢ 
Industry had not yet been organized beyond the craft 
building was put up by an employing mason, employ 
carpenter, etc. Markets were not yet national, for tra 
portation would not admit of wide markets, and inter 
competition was little felt. The main problems which th 
early unions had to face were: The securing of bet 


® Under the domestic and handicraft systems the interest 
duty of employers is to teach beginners the whole trade. Un 
the new system there is no such interest or duty. The purp 
is simply to get the work done cheaply. So boys are hired ; 
kept at one task, thus nibbling off the skilled work of journ 
men and creating two opposed classes of workers. 
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wages, hours and conditions of work, in the face of local 
competition of inferior and “illegal” workmen, and prose- 
cution for conspiracy, and the care of: unfortunate mem- 
bers. The main resultant functions of these first unions 
were accordingly: Mutual insurance, sick and funeral bene- 
£ts, collective bargaining, regulation of apprenticeship, regu- 
lation of wages, hours and conditions of work, exclusion 
of “illegal” men, defense against prosecution (conspiracy 
cases) and strikes. 


II, Predominance of trades unions, 1827-1837.4 


City associations of craft unions and the beginnings of 
national trade unions appear. The causes are economic 
and social. The economic cause is the broadening of mar- 
kets and competitive areas; the social cause is manhood 
suffrage, which stimulates to the correction of social and 
political evils, mainly inflated money and the high cost 
of living, educational and assumed political inequalities. 
This period may be divided into three phases. 


First phase, 1827. The Philadelphia Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations, 1827-1832, as a type, developed into 
the Workingmen’s Party of Philadelphia. It stood for 


4The first unions are confined to one particular group of 
wageworkers. Within this group conditions such as we have 
assumed would produce only one functional type of union—the 
business union. The structure is determined by this viewpoint 
and program and takes the craft form. After an expansion, 
there is a dying out into mutual insurance groups. Then the 
unionism which revives in the thirties as contrasted with the 
old unionism supplies the historical test of functional types. 
as it the renewal and adaptation of the old unionism in a new 
nd distinct functional type? Was it made up of the same men 
or same class of workers? Did the business union movement 
run parallel to it? If so, were the two movements actual rivals? 
fs the new movement hitched genetically on to the old? What 
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shorter hours, free schools, the abolition of imprisonme: 
for debt, the reform of the militia system, mechanics’ li 
law, equal taxation, cheapened legal procedure, no re! 
gious legislation, direct election of public officials, and o: 
position to banks and other monopolies. 


Second phase, 1832-1837. There are national trad 
unions and local trades unions. This was a period ¢ 
reaction against political methods. But the political issu 
of the previous period were continued. Demands we! 
made in regard to hours, wages, money, public employ 
ment, factory legislation, competition of women ar 
prison labor, freedom of public lands, and cooperatio: 


Third phase, 1835-1837. At least five national trade u: 
ions were organized ; cordwainers, comb makers, carpenter 
hand-loom weavers, and printers. The causes may be four 
in the increased competition in the craft, broadening wit 
transportation and markets. The period ends with the cris 
of 1837, and an interregnum follows. 


III. Predominance of utopian, socialistic and social w 
lift unionism, 1844-1853. : 


The Workingmen’s Protective Union was organized 
1847, the New England Workingmen’s Association, ar 
the Land Reform Movement in 1844-1845. Industri 
Councils and Working Class Congresses were held. 


Their aims were the establishment of codperation, cor 
munities, land reform, and the ten-hour day. Great wav 
of utopianism swept over the country, resulting in Broc 
Farm, etc. There was a general disposition to try cor 
munistic and cooperative schemes, all of which resulted 
practical failure. A general humanitarian and democrat 
agitation resulted in attempts to-form parties. The ‘te 


were the racial, temperamental, and class contrasts between t 
membership of the two movements? 


e 
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hour movement was started but was unsuccessful. The 
ywoman and child labor and free land agitation was partly 
successful. The free school movement succeeded. Nu- 
merous political reforms furthered democracy. After 1852, 
the slavery agitation absorbed attention and the panic of 
1857 killed the movement. 


IV. Reorganization of local unions and beginnings of 
national trade unions, 1853-1860. 


The causes were increase in cost of living and the na- 
tional markets, bringing about national competition which 
led skilled craftsmen in a few trades to seek to cover the 
competitive area. 


V. The revival of trades unions, 1860-1866. 


The beginning of the new movement is due largely to 
the high cost of living resulting from currency inflation. 
Machinery was breaking down trade exclusiveness, markets 
‘were becoming national, and the business unit was enlarg- 
ing. Thirty city trade assemblies sprang up before 1865. 
Objects were boycotts and aid to strikes. In 1864 the 
first National Industrial Assembly of North America dealt 
with primary boycotts, strikes, the truck system, coopera- 
tion, prison labor, competition, and woman’s work. 


VI. Attempted amalgamation of national craft unions, 
1866-1874. 


_ The causes were those given under V above, the high 
cost of living, and the increase of competition due to the 
‘return of soldiers and to immigration. Two phases char- 
acterized this period. The first was that of the National 
Labor Union, organized in 1866 at Baltimore. It was a 
federation formed by trade unionists but all labor organ- 
izations were represented. A general union did not appeal, 
however, to a majority. They were craft unions, but 
with political functions largely. In 1866 the federation 
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stood for the eight-hour day, codperation, publicity, ten 
ment house reform, and public lands only for settlers. 
recommended trade organization and the association « 
those workers who had no trade with labor unions, the rig 
enforcement of the apprenticeship system, workingmer 
lyceums and reading rooms. It opposed strikes except | 
a last resort and was in favor of arbitration. In 1867 
dealt with the money question, and opposed the nation 
banking system. It now also stood for an optional for 
of organization, aid to women workers, cooperative stor 
and workshops, and mechanics’ institutes. It was oppost 
to marketed convict-labor goods. In 1869 began its d 
cline and in 1872 it died. The second phase was that | 
the Industrial Brotherhood. A call was issued in 1872-1 
the national trade unions and the first convention was he 
in 1873. A preamble or declaration of principles w 
adopted, which was later taken over by the Knights « 
Labor, except that the Industrial Brotherhood called f 
monthly payment of wages by corporations, public market 
cheap transportation, apprenticeship laws and the exclusic 
of the Chinese. It contemplated organization by trade. | 
failure, says Mr. Powderly, was due to the dislike of tra 
unionists for the idea of unity with men outside their ov 
trade, and in particular with common laborers. There w 
a labor reform party from 1869 to 1872. 


The general tendencies which characterized the develo 
ment of American unionism after the Civil War were tl 
beginnings of working class consciousness, socialist effo 
to control the unions, increased political and militant a 
tivity, and universal centralized organization. 


VII. Predominance of the universal labor union, t 


Knights of Labor, 1879-1890. 


Craft exclusiveness was being broken down by machine 
and trusts, and employers’ associations were being forme 
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and the competition of the unskilled was being felt. The 
aims of the Knights were idealistic, humanitarian, and 
political. 


VIII. Predominance of federation of national craft 
unions, 1890 to the present. The American Federation of 
Labor, and National Employers’ Associations. 


IX. Beginnings of industrial unionism. 


Industrial plants, employers’ associations and real class 
consciousness developing. 


To summarize briefly the character and causes of the 
development of unionism in the United States, we may 
say that its genesis was in economic and political causes, 
in the separation of functions and the rise of classes, and 
the breakdown of customary and legal rules. The situa- 
tion created a need for combination of the workers to 
protest against the reduction of wages, etc. These and 
the character of the employing unit and market deter- 
mined the form, the local craft union, and its functional 
type, business unionism. The widening of the market 
and increased competition demanded enlargement of the 
union unit; manhood suffrage turned attention to legis- 
lation and political means. Hence we find trades unions, 
local and national, with a legislative program added to 
the economic, and a tendency to political party activity. 
The failure of political methods caused a reaction to 
economic means as the best instrument under the circum- 
stances. There are national trade unions which are ex- 
amples of business unionism. The hard times wipe out 
the movement. The utopian and philosophical spirit and 

eories create political and uplift unionism again. The 
jrawing off of idealistic elements with the Civil War. 
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causes a renewal of national trade unions and busines 
unionism. A struggle between business and idealistic 
political, uplift unionism results in the triumph of busi 
ness unionism, the American Federation of Labor, th 
national craft federation. An’enlargement of the bus: 
ness unit in industry and theorizing result in the indus 
trial union, which is revolutionary. The failure of craf 
unionism added to the experience of business unionisr 
turns business-craft unionism into predatory unionism. 

Craft unions tend to be businesslike, selfish, nonideal 
istic, nonpolitical, nondemocratic; trades unions tend t 
be group-conscious and political; labor unions tend t 
be idealistic, moralistic, theoretical, political, but nor 
democratic; industrial unions tend to be class-conscious 
socialistic, and theoretical. But while there is some sot 
of correlation here betwéen structural and functione 
types, would"t be possible to explain the functional typ 
on the basis of the single principle involved? Does ne 
causation seem to run from function to structure, mor 
than the other way? Conditions and problems produc 
aims, attitudes, and theories; these produce policies an 
demands and methods. In the actual history of unior 
ism do we not find structural and functional types corre 
lated in different ways? For example, at one period a 
the unions of different structural types seem to be closel 
alike functionally. 

The structural and functional types sometimes stan 
in cooperative and interpenetrating relationship, some 
times in a state of rivalry; sometimes they are rivz 
or alternating modes of organization and_actiot 
springing up independently. Sometimes one is the proc 
uct of the other. And in other cases there are purely di 
tinct types representing different conceptions or interr« 
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lations of a situation or a different situation. We start 

with the business type. Where this fails the tendency is 
to degenerate into friendly societies. We have then busi- 
ness unionism as a minor aspect, uplift as the major 
aspect. Finally, business unionism goes on, uplift un- 
ionism is a settled thing, and the revolutionary type be- 
gins to come to the front. The history of unionism thus 
shows two opposite tendencies, toward the harmoniza- 
tion and unification of structural types, and the fanning 
out, separation, and distinction of functional types. 


At the present time the Knights of Labor number less 
than ten thousand. Of what significance are they to this 
study and why should we consider them? In the effort 
to solve the trade union problem of control we must know 
what type of organization can and what type cannot be 
‘maintained under present day conditions. The Knights 
of Labor had elements of temporary success but on the 
whole it was found unfit. It is essential to know why. 

The general governing body of the Knights of Labor 

‘is the General Assembly. This is a delegate body from 
organizations directly subordinate. Its base is a local 
assembly. Some locals are attached directly to the gen- 
eral assembly but most of them are organized into dis- 
Birict and state assemblies. The district assembly is made 
up of delegates from five or more locals. It may be 
subordinate to a state assembly, to a national trade as- 
sembly or to the general assembly. The membership 
basis may be craft or mixed. The state assembly has 
jurisdiction over all the territory not organized into 
mixed district assemblies. The national trade assembly 
has jurisdiction over local trade assemblies. : 
~ The centralization of the Knights of Labor is perhaps 
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best shown by the fact that all the organizations hav 
their character and rules defined by and are governe 
by one constitution. To understand completely th 
structure and function of the Knights of Labor it » 
necessary to read but one constitution. To understan 
fully the functions and structure of the American Fec 
eration of Labor, over a hundred constitutions must h 
read. The Knights of Labor is a sovereignty, th 
American Federation of Labor is a federation of soy 
ereignties. The centralization is also shown in the regt 
lations in regard to strikes. Local assemblies choos 
executive boards to which are referred any grievance 
between employer and employed; should they fail to ac 
just the matter reference is made to the national or di 
trict executive boards; should these fail, it is referre 
then to the general executive board. No strikes at 
permitted to be declared or entered upon without san 
tion of the national, district, or general executive boar 
Finally, centralization is also shown in the matter ¢ 
discipline. : 

The essential functions of the organization are r 
vealed by the following quotation: 


The Knights of Labor Assembly is not a mere trade unic 
and beneficial society. . . . It aims to assist members + 
better their condition morally, socially and financially. . . 
Among the higher duties that should be taught in every loc 
assembly are man’s inalienable inheritance of and right » 
share, for use, the soil; that the right to life carri 
with it the right to the means of living and all statutes th 
obstruct or deny these rights are wrong, unjust and mu 
give way. Every member who has the right to vote is 
part of the government . . . and has a duty to perfor 

. In short, any action that will advance the cau 
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of humanity, lighten the burden. of. toil or -elevate the 
moral or social condition of mankind . . . is the proper 
scope and field of operation of a local assembly.. (Consti- 
tution [1908], pp. 40-41.) 


The Knights of Labor is not a revolutionary organi- 
zation. It does not reject and seek to overthrow the 
present social and industrial order, although the consti-. 
tution says that its purpose is to secure to the workers 
the full enjoyment of the wealth they create... to 
enable them to share in the gains and honors of advanc- 
ing civilization (Constitution, p. 3, II); and that strikes 
at best afford only temporary relief and members should” 
be educated to depend upon thorough organization and_ 
political action and through these the abolition of the. 
present system. (Constitution, p. 40.) Its program 
rather is progressive, with some revolutionary items. 
It includes direct legislation, the initiative, referendum, | 
the imperative mandate and proportional representation ; 
labor bureaus, to promote the educational, moral and 
financial knowledge of the laboring masses; a demand 
for occupancy and use as the sole, title to land, the un- 
earned increment to go to society; dealing in ‘options to 
be made a felony; abrogation of unequal laws, of de-. 
lays, discriminations, and unjust technicalities ; health , 
nd safety laws in industry; accident insurance; the i in, 
corporation of labor organizations; weekly, payments. 
in money ; mechanics’ lien law; abolition of the contr ct. 
system on public works; opposition to strikes ‘and boy, 
cotts; support of laws compelling arbitrations. prohibi-. 
tion of child labor under fifteen years; compulsory edu- 
cation and free textbooks; cooperation,“ such, As. will- 
end to supersede the wage system” ; sree income 
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tax; direct issue of legal tender; no private banking cor 
porations, nor interest-bearing government bills of credit 
postal saving banks; government ownership of the tele 
graph, telephone and railroads; prohibition of convic 
labor; and prohibition of hired out and contract immi 
gration. 

The Knights of Labor is not a class organization. It 
it are crystallized sentiments and measures for the bene 
fit of the whole people. (Constitution, preamble.) I 
calls upon all those who believe in the greatest gooc 
for the greatest number (/bid), and it approves any 
action that would advance the cause of humanity, lighter 
the -burden of toil, or elevate the moral and social con: 
dition of mankind (Constitution, p. 41). It demand: 
the abrogation of all laws which do not bear equally 
upon capitalists and laborers (Constitution, preamble 
p. 4) in order that the bond of sympathy between then 
(employers and employees) may be strengthened (Con: 
stitution, p. 5). It deprecates attacks upon the consti 
tuted authorities such as the judiciary. At least three 
fourths of the general assembly must be farmers ot 
wageworkers. (Constitution, p. 43.) The purpose- 01 
its organization is the organizing, educating and direct: 
ing of the powers of the industrial masses (Constitu: 
tion, preamble, p. 3) while it gathers into one fold al 
branches of honorable toil (Constitution, p. 40). It de 
clares that the alarming development and aggressivenes: 
of the power of money and corporations under the pres 
ent industrial and political systems . . . lead to hope 
less degradation. (Constitution, premable, p. 3.) 

Mr. Powderly attributes the enormous growth of th 
Order between the latter part of 1885 and the early par 
of 1886 to two circumstances, for which the Order it 
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self is not responsible. One was the movement for the 
establishment of the eight-hour day, the other was the 
~ spread of an extravagant idea of the strength of the 
Order. The public believed that a strike had been or- 
dered by the Knights to take place May 1, 1886, for the 
_ purpose of shortening the hours of labor. Because of 
this belief an exaggerated popular opinion of the power 
of the Knights spread.. Hundreds of thousands who 
hoped to get profit from it, without any desire to give 
as well as to get, joined the Order. Its membership 
was reported to be 104,335 in 1885, and jumped to 702,- 
924 in 1886. Mr. Powderly claims, however, that the 
actual number was not over 90,000 in 1885 and 600,000 
in 1886. The membership reported in 1888 was 259,- 

518.5 
The fundamental underlying causes of the failure of 
the Knights of Labor consist in the fact that it was con- 
trary to the reality created by modern industrial forces. 
Machinery was forcing a materialistic contest. This con- 
test is not between the “money power” and the people, 
but between the employers and the workers. Any at- 
tempt to hide this under the cloak of a concept of “so- 
ciety as a whole” is bound to fail. Likewise, attempts to 
bridge it over by codperation and idealism must fail. 
The contest is opposed to industrial peace and good-fel- 
_lowship ideas; the age of utopianism is past, and the 
idealistic attitude is not fitted to cope with the workers’ 
problem. Hence the Knights succumbed in the contest 
with the American Federation of Labor, which stood 
more nearly for the ideals and demands of the workers. 
The Knights of Labor proceeded upon two false as- 
sumptions, and as a consequence attempted to do two 
5 Report of the Industrial Commission (1901), vol. XVII, p. 8. 
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impossible things. First, it assumed no fundamenta 
disharmony of viewpoint and interest between wage- 
workers and employers as such. It therefore tried tc 
unite workers and the middle class against the “money 
power.”’ Secondly, it assumed that the viewpoint anc 
interest of all wageworkers are identical. It therefor 
tried to unite the workers of all degrees of skill and o1 
all crafts and industries into one organization and unde 
one central authority which should direct the actions of! 
each group in the interests of all. 

The first assumption was false and the effort to or. 
ganize and act upon it a failure, for reasons we have 
already discussed. Under the capitalistic wage system 
the product of industry is divided into two parts, eact 
part going to a distinct class, the one, exclusive owner: 
of the material means of production, the other, the ex: 
clusive owners of labor. The immediate interests of thi 
two classes must thus center in the division of the prod 
uct and be opposed, and it is the immediate interests 0: 
men, especially of the workers, who must depend upot 
immediate incomes in order to live, that determine the 
possibilities of organic union and codperation among 
them. Hence, these two classes are bound to be opposec 
unless they can get together to “do” some one else. 

Under the system of machine industry, the division o 
function throws the workers and employers into sucl 
diverse material and social environments that inevitabh 
diverse viewpoints develop and create a belief in diversity 
of interest even when this diversity does not exist—a he 
lief that must exist as long as machine industry with it 
functional and environmental corollaries exists. Th 
Knights of Labor was thus built upon a permanenth 
false foundation, and its failure goes far to show tha 


"or 
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the union problem cannot be solved by any attempt to 
bring together into one organization the employing ‘and 
working elements. Successful unionism must: be:an ‘or2 
ganization of wageworkers, and unionism asa social 


problem must be accepted as an organization of WEES 


workers seeking their own interests as such. 

The second assumption, that the viewpoint and interest 
of all workers are identical, was équally false for the 
time, and apparently for the present and the discernible 
future. So long as there exist among the wageworkers 
practically what the economists call noncompetitive 
groups, that is, so long as there exist distinct crafts in 


industry whose members do not compete, and so long as 


machinery has not broken down the practically non- 
competitive barriers between skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, no general organic union of all the workers, each 
acting in the interest of all, can be secured. Under these 
circumstances each craft and group of workers must 
have its own conditions and problems to face and to 
solve. No one else can understand its peculiar conditions 
‘and problems well enough to formulate rules applicable 


to its ends. Its problems can be solved only by rules: 


applying particularly to its conditions, without reference 
to any more general situation. Each craft and industry, 
‘then, can best serve its own economic ends by acting 
a one, unhampered by outside restrictions, and regardless 
of outside interests and purposes. Under these circum- 
stances, again, the immediate economic interests of the 
different groups are not identical or- harmonious. It is 
not true, as the Knights of Labor supposed, that an in- 
jury to one is an injury to all. This is perfectly evi- 
lent if we take a practical common sense view of the 
matter. Let us take the case of wages. Just so far as 
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general competition exists, the interests of one craft may 
be definitely opposed to the interests of others. When 
one stands to gain, the others may stand to lose, and 
vice versa. This is equally true between craft and craft, 
and between skilled and unskilled workers. To show 
this, take the case of craft A which is struggling for an 
increase of wages. If it succeeds, the increase of wages 
may be an increased cost of production of the goods, 
and may be an increase of the price of the goods. This 
would be a lowering of the real wages of other crafts 
whose members consume the goods.* Every increase of 
the wages of skilled workers under these circumstances 
is a lowering of the standard of living of the unskilled, 
and vice versa. Looking at it in another way, one of 
the means of securing a rise of wages in a single craft 
is through a limitation of numbers. What does this 
mean? It means turning men into other crafts or into 
the unskilled mass to increase the numbers and the com- 
petition of workers with the result of lowering wages 
there. In a very real way then, the workers are them- 
selves divided into numerous groups with opposed eco- 
nomic interests. ; 

It is only on the one hand, as the employing unit 
enlarges and employers unite so that a single craft finds 
itself face to face with a superior force, capable of play- 
ing off craft against craft, that the craft unions are 
brought to see their common economic interests and the 
necessity of common organization and common action. 


5 Only as we look at the matter statically need the effect of 
one group’s advance on other groups be considered. If we view 
the matter dynamically, labor’s demands will force employer: 
to make improvements, increase efficiency in spite of labor’: 
hampering influence, and thus secure more for all. 
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It is only, on the other hand, as machinery gradually 
| breaks up industry into little tasks that can be performed 
by unskilled workers, thus destroying the apprenticeship 
system, and so letting in the competition of the unskilled 
on the skilled, that the real interests of the two groups 
seem to be common. These are the economic reasons for 
the development of industrial unionism, and the growth 
of working-class solidarity. The skilled workers in gen- 
eral have no love for the unskilled, the successful for the 
unsuccessful. There is every economic reason why they 
should not have. They worry about the unskilled when 
they are in danger of losing their advantages and places, 
due to the unstinted competition of the unskilled, and 
they then develop a “labor as a whole” attitude. So 
long as the craft organization can keep up a successful 
fight of its own it is not going to forego its advantages 
for outside labor, and, equally, the crafts cannot be made 
to combine together, except as loose federations mainly 
for legislative activity and mutual aid. Immediate eco- 
nomic interests, wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment are still the predominant matters in the minds of 
the rank and file of the workers, rather than general 
political and social interests. In these matters group 
consciousness of the workers is still in the cfaft stage 
rather than in the class stage. Differences in craft in- 
terest still mean more than unity of class interest. Con- 
ditions, needs and problems of workers are different in 
different industries and different places, and hard and 
fast attitudes, policies, and methods applicable to all are 
bound to fail. Therefore, members of the different crafts 
could not be forged by the Knights of Labor into ef- 
fective weapons of attack and defense. Members of 
each craft tended to cling together to get what they 
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‘needed without regard for, or even at the expense o 
other crafts. They were jealous of other crafts and c 
the unskilled. Furthermore, common rules necessary fc 
the prevention of undercutting were not possible for 
group of crafts. 

At the time of the Knights of Labor, economic facto1 
tending to emphasize the common economic interests ¢ 
all the workers had only just begun to develop. Eve 
yet they are not powerful enough to offset the real di: 
ferences of interest. The Knights of Labor, then, we 
inevitably doomed to failure, regardless of its politic: 
policies and its disastrous strikes. It was far ahead of 1 
time, altogether utopian. Its main result was to produc 
a strong reaction to the craft union ideal and basis. 
proved that unionism cannot succeed unless it keeps clos 
in the character of its organization and policy, to tk 
~economic realities, and that successful unionism aboy 
all must be opportunistic, that unionism is bound to d 
velop according to the real conditions and needs of th 
workers, and that so long as the economic conditior 
‘create among the workers group interests and group at 
tagonisms, unionism is bound to be, in the main, a selfis] 
craft entity. 


Unionism arose in America when conditions first ay 
“peared of such a nature as to induce the formation ¢ 
_wageworkers’ group psychologies, interpretations an 
programs. This has been true throughout the histos 
of unionism in the United States. In so far as unionis: 
* has always been in the main the wageworkers’ inte 
' pretations and programs under the system of capitalist 
production, with the definite separation of employer at 
‘employee, these groups and group psychologies are fout 
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in opposition to the employer. “Hold-up” unionism and 
dependent unionism, both parasitic and “yellow,” are the 
exceptions. The aims, policies, and methods of trade 
unions are the result of the peculiar problems which the 
unionists have to face and of the conditions accompany- 
ing these problems. The character of the aims, policies 
and methods determines the structure or organic char- 
acter of the union. In other words, problems and con- 
ditions determine function, function determines struc- 
ture. Unionism develops by the trial method—is a proc- 
ess of adaptation to a developing environment. Pres- 
ent unionism is an outcome of a process of trial and 
elimination. The union organic structure shows a ten- 
dency to parallel the capitalistic, a union unit to meet 
each capitalistic unit. Union history shows a constant 
‘struggle between the forces of centralization and decen- 
tralization, autocracy and democracy, social idealism and 
enlightened self-interest, narrow trade autonomy and 
industrialism, economic and political method. The fail- 
ures of unionism in the past have been-largely the result 
of centralization, democracy, social idealism, industrial- 
ism, and political method. Unionism today, notwith- 
standing, seems to show a constant tendency toward 
higher integration, centralization, autocracy, social ideal- 
ism, industrialism and political method. What then is 
unionism? 
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CHAPTER V 
PRESENT UNION GROUPS 


With the passing of the Knights of Labor as the cen- 
ral figure in the American labor world, we touch the 
orders of the contemporary situation. As we shall be 
Teating it in some detail in this chapter, we need, in 
ontinuation of our history of development, only such 
yare outline as will make the broad features of the 
resent situation clear. 

Contemporaneously with the idealistic labor union 
novement of the Knights of Labor, there was a develop- 
ng, vigorous, and independent trade union movement, 
epresented by national trade unions, each with subor- 
linate locals. These trade unions tended toward general 
weregation also. But, as pure trade unionism is in 
reneral practical, businesslike, selfish, and nonidealistic, 
ach trade union had its own special interests and pur- 
oses, not always in harmony with and not rarely antag- 
nistic to the purposes and interests of other trade un- 
ons. Trade unionism showed itself, therefore, incom- 
atible with strong, universal, centralized organization. 
t tended toward loose federation. A contest for su- 
emacy between the form of organization represented 
y the Knights of Labor and that represented by the 
Bs isc, compatible with trade union organization, 
fas inevitable. This contest became a reality in 1881, 
hen the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
103 
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Unions of the United States and Canada was form 
committed to the principles of trade autonomy, and 
dustrial, as opposed to political and socialistic, ideals a 
activity. In 1886 the convention of this organizat: 
amalgamated with the convention of the independ 
trade unions to form the American Federation of Lab 
which, strengthening gradually, has ever since occup 
the central position in the American organized lal 
world. 

In the success of the American Federation of Lal 
and the failure of the Knights of Labor have triumpl 
the principles of weak federative organization ver 
strong centralized organization, autonomous trade. 
ionism versus labor unionism and industrial unionis 
selfish trade interests versus altruistic labor brotherho 
and hard-headed business unionism versus idealistic ra 
calism. Yet it is to be noted that within the Ameri 
Federation of Labor there have been developing steac 
the principles of industrialism and idealistic radicali: 
as evidenced by: (1) the admission of industrial unic 
such as the International Union of the United Brew 
Workmen and the United Mine Workers of Ameri 
(2) the creation of subfederative units, the departmer 
(3) the development of a broad social program; ( 
reentrance into politics; and (5) the growth of a con: 
erable socialistic membership. Indeed; the Ameri 
Federation of Labor, in taking the place of the Knig 
of Labor, has occupied a sort of middle ground 
tween the adherents of the extreme trade ‘union and 
extreme industrial and labor union principles. It 
satisfied neither. In fact, the last generation of 
labor movement has been characterized by a three-t 
development. On one side of the American Federat 
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f Labor there has gone on a steady development of the 
ndependent, national trade union movement; on the 
ther, a fitful and as yet unsuccessful movement toward 
universal, centralized union of labor organizations to 
ake the place of the moribund Knights of Labor,! and, 
mally, an independent trade union movement repre- 
ented by a fluctuating body of some twenty national 
ions,” with perhaps a membership of 500,000, or about 
me-fourth of the American Federation of Labor. 

In a descriptive account of American unionism, the 
tailway Brotherhoods deserve separate consideration, 
ecause railway unionism has been the stronghold of the 
lea and practice of independent, unaffiliated trade or 
raft unionism, and pure trade unionism has among 
nese unions had its greatest success and clearest exem- 
lification. Here we can see most clearly what trade 


1 The fitful movement toward centralized industrial organiza- 
on, idealistic and radical in temperament, has not been kept 
live by the Knights of Labor, which has dragged out to a 
seless old age. The torch was first carried forward by railroad 
orkers. In 1893 the American Railway Union was organized 
nd aimed to be the universal, centralized, industrial organiza- 
on of railway workers. In 1894 it called a strike in sympathy 
ith the Pullman workers, with Debs leading. This wrecked the 
nion, although in 1895 it still claimed a membership of 150,000. 
Bliss, Encyclopedia of Social Reform.) The movement was 
ven carried on for a time by the Western Federation of Miners 
recently renamed the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
melter Workers), an industrial organization of miners, mainly 
etal workers in the Rocky Mountains, organized about 1893 
ad with a strength of perhaps 40,000. The Western Labor 
nion was formed about 1898. Shortly after came the Amer- 
an Labor Union, which claimed at one time 135,000 members. 
he Industrial Workers of the World was organized in: 1905. _ 

2¥For a partial list of these unions see Reports of the New 
ork Department of Labor, published annually since Igor, 
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unionism means in spirit and results. By this it is n 
meant that industrial unionism has not appeared 
the railway field, nor that the railway unions have | 
remained aloof from the general labor federations, n 
that they have consistently spurned federative relatio 
with one another. On the contrary, several unions 
the railway field are now affiliated with the Americ 
Federation of Labor, and the past shows notable attemy 
at industrial railway organization, such as Debs’ Ame 
can Railway Union of 1893-1894, and such attempts 
federation as the United Order of Railway Employe 
in 1899, the Federation of American Railway Employe 
of 1898 and 1goo, and the Cedar Rapids Agreemer 
But, in spite of all this, the group has deserved the chez 
acterization given above, for, in the main, the olde 
strongest, most successful of the railway unions, the 
commonly spoken of as the Brotherhoods, have mai 
tained and still maintain their strict trade character a 
independence and their trade union ideals and methoc 
As representing the unalloyed trade union type, a bri 
general account of them in contrast with the Americ 
Federation of Labor is most enlightening to anyone w 
is trying to discover just what unionism is and signif 
in contemporary society. 

There are perhaps a score of unions whose work 
exclusively or mainly concerned with railroading. 
common usage, however, the term “railway unions” ¢ 
dinarily covers only those engaged in moving freight a 
passengers or maintaining the roadway for this moy 
ment. Using the term thus, the principal unions of t 
group are the Grand International Brotherhood of Lo 
motive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conducto 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, the Broth 
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hood of Railway Trainmen, the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Bridgemen. As the term Railway Brotherhoods is 
ordinarily used, however, it refers especially to the en- 
gineers, conductors, firemen and trainmen. Sometimes 
the telegraphers are included, but rarely the carmen, 
maintenance of way employees, or bridgenien. What is 
said further in this connection is to be taken as referring 
to the Brotherhoods in the narrower sense of the term. 
The organization of the Engineers is typical of the 
characteristic features of the Brotherhoods. The units 
of the international are the Grand International Division, 
which includes a bargaining and an insurance organiza- 
tion, and subordinate units—the Executive Committee, 
Merged General Standing Committee of Adjustment, 
Standing General Committee of Adjustment, Standing 
Local Committee of Adjustment, Subdivision or Lodge, 
and Legislative Board. Supreme authority rests with 
the Grand International Division, ‘‘which shall have ex- 
elusive jurisdiction over all subjects pertaining to the 
Brotherhood, and its enactments and decisions upon all 
questions are the supreme law of the Brotherhood, and 
all Divisions and members of the Order shall render true 
obedience thereto.” ® . “It shall also have full power to 
order the expulsion of any member of any Division and 
in the event of such Division failing to comply with such 
order, the Grand Chief Engineer shall recall its chat- 
ter.” 4 Delegates to the Grand International Division 


%Constitution of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


(1912), p. 5, $3. 
BA Ibid., p. 6, § 3. 
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shall continue as such until their successors are electe: 
and shall be subject to the call of the Grand Chief En 
gineer to assemble at any time during their term of of 
fice.’ > The regular meetings of the Grand Internationa 
Division are triennial The Grand Chief Enginee: 
“shall decide all controversies which may be appealec 
from the Divisions . . . and such decisions shall be fina 
and conclusive until the... triennial meeting.® . . 
Factional disputes or individual injustices are settled by 
the Grand Chief Engineer. His decision is final until the 
next Grand International Division convention.?. Any 
subdivision willfully violating any rule or regulation o 
the Grand International Division of the Brotherhood o 
Locomotive Engineers may have its charter suspendec 
by the Grand Chief Engineer until the next meeting o: 
the Grand International Division. The Grand Chief En 
gineer shall have full power to inflict such suspension ot 
his judgment of violation.® 

The standing General Committee of Adjustments ex 
ists on railway systems where two or more divisions ar 
organized; the local Committee of Adjustments wher 
there is only one. Members of the committee are electec 
triennially, one representative with one vote for each 
division.’° General.Committees of Adjustments may be 
merged on any system of roads into a Merged Genera 
Committee of Adjustments on two-thirds vote of mem 


5 Constitution of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginees 
(1912), p. 13, § 23; p. 25, § 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 7, §8. 

ibid. p. 50, §§ 86, 87. 

8 [bid., p. 43, § 66. 

*Ibid., p. 77, § 38. 

10 Tbid., p. 63, §§ 1, 2. 
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bers affected.11 Where there are two or more roads or 
systems an Executive Committee of two members for 
each road is elected by the General Committees of Ad- 
justments from their members.'2 The Executive Com- 
mittee’s duty is to adjust all matters referred to it 
with the officers of the road or syndicate after the Grand 
Chief Engineer has exhausted all means.!* 

The mode of adjustment is as follows: (1) the griev- 
ance goes to the local or merged committee of adjust- 
ments which, with the local officials of the road or sys- 
tem, exhausts all efforts at settlement.14 (2) The chair- 
man of the general committee of adjustment may then 
be called upon to act with the local.1®> (3) The general 
committee of adjustments may next take it up and after 
exhausting every means for settlement with officials of 
the road may call on the grand chief engineer who must 
drop everything else and try all honorable means to settle 
the dispute.1® Or (4) the executive committee may act, 
and failing to come to agreement with the officials of 
the system, may call on the grand chief engineer.” Ac- 
tion by the grand chief engineer stands as law until re- 
pealed by the committee or a two-thirds vote of the 
membership involved or by the grand international divi- 
sion. 

Divisions in each state or territory by two-thirds vote 
_may form a legislative board to convene at the capitol. 
This board shall have power to take action on all busi- 

11 [bid., p. 65, § 4- 

12 Tbid., p. 66, § 6. 

13 Tbid., p. 67, § 7. 

14 Tbid., p. 70, § 13. 

+5 Tbid., pi 70, § 14. 

16 [bid., p. 71, § 16. 

17 Ibid., p. 67, § 7. 
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ness of a political nature wherein the interests of th 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers are involved.” 
Such legislative boards may elect representatives to ac 
with representatives of other organizations in formins 
joint legislative boards with the purpose of securing leg 
islation in the interest of labor.19 The Locomotive Engi 
neers’ Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Associatio1 
is a separate organization of elected delegates. 

The functional type of the Brotherhood ”° is indicatec 
by the following: “The interests of the employer anc 
employee being coordinate, the aim of the organizatior 
will be codperation and the cultivation of amicable rela 
tions with the employer and to submit questions of dif 
ference to arbitration when an agreement cannot other 
wise.be reached, and to guarantee the fulfillment of every 
contract made in its name by the use of every powe 
vested in it. . . . The purpose of this organization shal 
be to combine the interests of Locomotive Engineers, ele 
vate their social, moral and intellectual standing; t 
guard their financial interests, and promote their genera 
welfare.” + 

The Brotherhoods rest on the ‘trade or craft basis, bu 
structurally they tend to be more complicated than th 
ordinary union. Their discipline is stricter and thei 
government more centralized. In general, it may be sai 
of them that their membership is made up of relativel 

18 Constitution of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineer 
(1912), p. 84, § 1. 

19 Tbid., p. 85, § 7. 

20 Compare with the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers an 
the I. W. W. Can these three be lumped together? Can ther 
be unionism as such, considering these differences? 

*1 Preamble of the Constitution of the Brotherhood of Locc 


motive Engineers. 
F ® 
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skilled, specialized, and highly paid workers; that they 
are highly exclusive; that they are highly conservative 
in their attitude and method; that they refuse to join 
with other unions in coercing employers; that they stand 
for business methods, that is, collective bargaining with 
most elaborate machinery, trade agreements mutually 
helpful to employers and employees, sacrednéss of con- 
tract, and no strikes if it is possible to avoid them; that 
they have strong treasuries which make them powerful 
in dealing with employers; that they stand for a rela- 
tively high development of union insurance. As applied 
to the craft group but not to the class, their ideals are 
largely those of the Knights of Labor. Within the craft 
group they are highly altruistic and idealistic. In short, 
they exhibit no consciousness of a working class. and 
working-class interest. They are middle-class in their 
viewpoint, exclusive, conservative, businesslike and self- 
reliant. They thus represent the essential characteristics 
of trade unionism as against industrial and labor un- 
ionism. 

There can be little doubt that the Railroad Brother- 
hoods have succeeded in large measure. The causes of 
their success are: (1) the confining of the scope of 
the organization and activities of economic interest to 
the craft, where conditions, needs, and problems are com- 
mon to all and common rules are possible; avoiding dis- 
ruptive social, political, and religious considerations; (2) 
having as the basis of their membership a picked class of 
porkers unusually intelligent and skilled; (3) the stress- 
ing of organization, and being able to organize the craft 
o thoroughly that there is no need to bother about un- 
cag cries establishment of the closed shop, in 
rder that their rules may be standardized for the entire 
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group; (4) having the membership under thorough con- 
trol by highly centralized authority and by stressing in- 
surance; (5) being moderate, conservative in their at- 
titude and demands, businesslike in their action (re- 
spect for contract), backing all this up with a reserve 
fund that allows them to wait; and (6) being in an espe- 
cially strong strategic ‘position where they can paralyze 
the whole industrial process if their demands are not 
conceded. 

Granting then the extreme success of the Brother- 
hoods, and admitting that they have practically solved 
the union problem in their field, can we assume that this 
type of union would work over the whole field of in- 
dustry and solve the whole union problem? Does it fur- 
nish a way of getting the benefits of unionism for the 
workers most in need of them, and of doing away with 
the economic and social evils of unionism, in matters 
of efficiency, unhampered industrial development, uni- 
versal opportunities to the workers, social order, and in- 
dustrial peace? 


The essential structural character of the American 
Federation of Labor is that of a loose federation of 
national and international unions, which under stress 
of circumstances has developed a great variety of struc- 
tural units and relationships; in fact, everything found 
in the history of American unionism. It was organized 
on the principle of craft autonomy 2? with loose federa- 
tion for the administration of intercraft union affairs, 
in the belief that the ends or functions of unionism could 


*2 Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, art. II 


§ 2. 
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best be furthered by having a union for each craft 2 act- 
ing independently in its relations with employers, but co- 
operating with other craft unions in matters of more 
general concern. As I have said, the tendency has been 
to develop away from the strictly craft character of un- 
ions. Several industrial unions are now members. There 
has also been a tendency for the development of fed- 
erative forms and activities. The primitive structure 
consisted of locals, internationals, and the Federation. 
The two other lines of development are (1) the allied 
trade union federation (i.e., the departments and sub- 
ordinate councils) concerned with working conditions 
mainly; and (2) trades unions and trades union federa- 
tions (i.e., the territorial units, city centrals and state 
federations) largely political and uplift in their activities. 
As at present constituted, the American Federation of 
Labor consists of the general organization and, roughly 
speaking, seven general types of subordinate organiza- 
tion, namely, the national or international, the local, the 
district council, the local council, the’ city central, the 
state federation, and the department. ; 

The national or international union is a trade or indus- 
trial organization bringing under one jurisdiction the 
local unions connected with one craft or industry in the 
United States and Canada and, in some cases, in Mexico; 
e.g., the International Union of United Brewery Work- 
men and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. In the American Federa- 
tion system the national or international is as yet the 
really strong and authoritative body. It is in no sense 
a federation of locals but on the contrary creates its 
local bodies. It exercises a really effective control over 
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them through the influence of officers and organize 
charter revocation and financial assistance, and, on t 
other hand, it is practically independent of higher fe 
eral authority. The American Federation of Labor, 
far as its relation to the national and international 
concerned, is still what it was in its inception—a fe 
eration of independent unions. Each national union 
free to withdraw from the Federation, and it possess 
all the machinery for an independent existence. 
spite of the centralizing tendencies that have been goi: 
on in the Federation, the autonomy of trade unions 
carefully safeguarded and every move in the directi 
of centralization is made with the reservation that t 
independence of the national union is in no way infring 
upon. ¥ 

In general, the organic structure of the internation: 
varies considerably. The simplest form is the natior 
or international craft or trade union with subordinz 
locals. There is a tendency to develop, between t 
local and the national,** local, district and state counci 
which are combinations of locals, and state legislati 
boards, and executive committees. The industrial r 
tionals, such as the United Mine Workers, tend to 
more complex. Subordinate to the national union is t 
district council, an interstate body corresponding to t 
competitive field, composed of representatives of t 
locals of the district. It is responsible to the natior 
and concerns itself mainly with trade agreements a 
working conditions. The subdistrict council is cot 
posed of delegates from the locals and is responsible 
the district council. The railway unions also tend 
develop a complicated system of legislative boards a: 

mGy, the Carpenters and Joiners. 
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committees standing between the national or international 
union and the locals or lodges and divisions. These 
boards and committees are sometimes territorial in their 
organization and supervision. More generally, however, 
they are coterminous with railway systems and divisions. 
A clue to their character is found in the attempt to have 
a union body governing the affairs of men working under 
similar conditions and with common interests to protect, 
where common rules as to wages and conditions of em- 
ployment can be enforced. Here the union organization 
is coterminous with each competitive area. That is to 
say, whenever there is a capitalistic organization or unit, 
there is the attempt to parallel it with a labor organiza- 
tion or unit, the significance of which will appear in the 
study of collective bargaining. This means that the 
union organization is constantly developing to fit needs. 
The tendency would be, when trusts enter the field, to 
parallel the complicated trust organization with union 
organization—the trial method again. 

The general functions of the national or international 
union are varied. Through its officers, organizers and 
charters, it creates locals and intermediate subordinate 

organizations. Through charters and constitutional pro- 
“visions it determines membership, and membership con- 
ditions and privileges; the functional character of locals; 
their officers and duties; discipline of members and gen- 
eral conduct of the affairs of the local. Through the 
constitution it determines the general economic policy 
and methods of the local—formulates the general work- 
‘ing rules; sanctions or rejects local demands upon em- 
-ployers; determines the rule for negotiating agreements 
and for the calling and conduct of strikes. Through the 
constitution and officers it controls and administers the 
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ecnera! finances and insurance funds of the union. 
publishes the trade organ and is the general source 
the trade propaganda material and publicity. In shc 
it is the economic unit of unionism par excellence. 
must be borne in mind that in all this each national 
practically a law to itself and great variation occurs. 
The local union might be called the organic cell 
unionism as represented by the American Federation 
Labor. It is to be noted, though, that it no longer rep 
sents the genetic and vital force of unionism. As 1 
organic basis of unionism, there are three general tyy 
of the local. First, there is the trade local composed 
men all of the same trade or craft. It is the orga 
basis of trade or craft unionism. It is usually a sm 
body—seven being most generally fixed as a minim 
membership—but it may include all the men of a pr 
perous craft in a large city, when its membership m 
run into the hundreds or even thousands. Such are 1 
Cigarmakers of Chicago and Typographical Union, } 
16, of Chicago. The majority of the locals in the Ame 
can Federation of Labor are of this type. It appears 
the Federation in two distinct organic relationships 
the whole. In most cases it is the local representative 
a national or international union. When no national 
international of the trade exists, however, it is the pol 
of the American Federation of Labor to organize tr 
locals and affiliate them directly with itself. For | 
ample, in Chicago are the egg inspectors’, hair spinne 
flat janitors’, and suspender workers’ unions. Such - 
ions are the federal trade locals. They are the nurs 
for national unions. When there is a sufficient nt 
ber of them in any trade throughout the country, i 


the policy of the Federation to issue a charter for 
d ® 
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aternational of the trade to which all these will hence- 
orth be responsible. Secondly, there is the industrial 
deal, the organic basis of industrial unionism. This 
dcal includes all the local workers in the crafts of a 
iven industry, as, for example, all the workers in a given 
scality engaged in the brewery industry, including not 
mly the men engaged in the technical process of beer 
rewing, but the engineers, firemen, teamsters, etc., em- 
loyed in and about a brewery. This type of local unit 
3 naturally larger than the trade or craft local, depend- 
ag on the number, size, and pay roll of the particular 
\cal firm in the industry. 

The antagonistic character of these two types of locals 
an readily be seen. Where they exist side by side in 
he same town they are bound to run afoul of each 
ther, for the industrial union claims the membership. 
nd authority over some of the men in several definite 
nd organized crafts and also jurisdiction over some of — 
he work done by several different organized crafts. 
‘his not only weakens the craft unions numerically and 
nancially, but it lessens the demand for their members, 
ne amount of work they can control, and their financial 
trength, and prevents a great show of force and united 
ction on the part of all the members of a craft in time 
f struggle with the employers. The craft unions, there- 
ore, have resolutely fought the industrial union in the 
\merican Federation of Labor, but in the long run to 
© purpose. The American Federation of Labor has 
ireatened, suspended, expelled, but in the end has found 
necessary to compromise with the industrial principle. 
‘1s a contest between business group unionism and the 
roader class principle, it is of significance in the inter- 
retation of unionism. The industrial unions in the 
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American Federation of Labor are in the minority, b 
the tendency seems toward this basis of organizatio 
not so much perhaps through abandonment of the trac 
or craft as the lowest organic local basis as through tl 
tendency of the craft units to amalgamate for certa 
purposes into what are practically industrial local unit 
like the councils in the building trades. 

Thirdly, there is the labor local. This is an indiscrin 
inate union of men of all trades and industries in 
given locality. It is the typical organic basis of tl 
Knights of Labor. A little consideration will show th 
such a union is bound in general to be ineffective. T1 
men of different trades will inevitably differ on matte 
of ideals and practical policy. A consistent policy vigo 
ously supported is, therefore, almost impossible to g 
and to maintain. Hence, very largely, the impractic 
idealism and practical failure of the Knights of Labo 
Such unions tend to degenerate into debating societie 
So much was this the case under the old régime th 
many local unions now have rules definitely forbiddir 
the discussion in meetings of certain topics, such | 
politics or religion. The labor local is tolerated in tl 
American Federation of Labor only where no oth 
kind of organization is possible. In small places, whe 
there are not enough workmen in crafts to organize « 
the craft basis, labor locals are formed and attach 
directly to the American Federation of Labor as “fe 
eral labor unions.” It is the policy, however, to orga 
ize craft unions in such places as rapidly as a sufficie 
nucleus is available. 

These, the trade or craft, industrial and labor, a 
the distinct general types of the local. There are, hoy 
ever, possible variations from these. In transportati: 
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where the industry cannot be said to have a local habi- 
tation, the tendency is to make the smallest union unit 
coterminous with the smallest division of the transpor- 
lation system. These “locals” are usually called lodges.?5 
[n some trades the local is not the smallest unit of trade 
organization, though it is the smallest unit specifically 
legislated for. Genetically, the union was a shop club; 
that is to say, a meeting of the workers in a shop or 
factory to consider the wages and conditions of employ- 
nent in the particular shop, and in some unions shop 
slubs are still a recognized part of the union machinery. 
in the printers’ trade it is known as the chapel. 
Functionally, the local is the financial wellspring of 
inionism. It is practically the working tool of the na- 
ional or international in matters of local import, mainly 
sconomic and social in character, excepting publicity and 
education for which the national takes care. It sees 
0 it that the national union rules in regard to wages, 
jours and conditions of employment are observed; un- 
ler constitutional regulations it grants working cards 
ind regulates apprenticeship, and it may call and conduct 
ocal strikes ; its officers and committees see as far as pos- 
ible that the members are kept employed; in certain 
ases it negotiates agreements with employers; it sees 
hat union label goods are patronized and unfair houses 
a that the union spirit is kept alive through 
1e display of buttons and insignia.”® Its officers are 


25 The Machinists’ Union and some other organizations call 
ir local unions “lodges.” 

26 See Constitution, Chicago Photo Engravers, No. 5, art. 
; Book of Laws of International Typographical Union, pp. 
, 51, 55, 79; Constitution of Machinists, pp. 26, 27, 30, 35; 


, 38, 39, 40, 41. 
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supposed to exert an educative and salutary influ 
over its members. 

The local, looked at as the fundamental and esser 
trade union unit, is the spontaneous outcome of 
problems that face the rank and file of the workers 
the conditions under which they work. Historicall 
is thus the source of ideals and policies and of authos 
that is, genetically and theoretically speaking, union 
is a spontaneous and democratic creation. Practic: 
at the present time, this is not altogether true. WI 
historically speaking, the local is the parent body 
the union fabric or organization is the result of inte, 
tion, currently the growth of unionism is for the r 
part just the other way—from above downward. 
internationals, in general, and the American Federa 
of Labor have each their paid organizers whose busi 
is to go about the country among unorganized work 
preach to them the advantages of unionism, get ther 
apply for a charter, organize them and teach them to 
their union local. The local thus organized is a pro 
of the international or national, chartered by it, lar 
directed by it, bound to obey it in matters of policy 
method or suffer revocation of charter, loss of cou 
and financial support in time of trouble—all of whick 
dinarily means speedy dissolution. In spite of this 
tematic development of unionism, there is still a ¢ 
deal of spontaneous genesis. Strikes among the u 
ganized furnish a prime occasion for this format 
When strikes occur and a temporary organization 
been spontaneously effected, organizers, local or gen 
hasten to the place and endeavor to make the orgat 
tion effective and permanent. Nevertheless, a very | 
proportion of unions thus generated and affiliated 
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yhen the immediate occasion has passed. Men have not 
et acquired the spirit of prolonged self-sacrifice and 
Operation, and effective local leaders are not always 
ound. 

Locally and economically, organization on distinct 
raft or trade lines is found by experience to have two 
reat. defects or weaknesses. First, the separate craft 
nions of a single industry or of closely allied industries 
ome constantly into conflict over jurisdiction and mem- 
ership. The result is jurisdictional disputes in which 
ne union may tie up the whole job, throwing out of 
mployment all others, with injustice to employers and 
1 some cases the playing off of union against union by 
mployers. Second, the separate craft union, dealing 
eparately with the employer of all, is relatively weak. 
he consequence is the tendency of local craft unions 
1 the same or allied industries to form organizations to 
Overn interrelations and deal for all with employers. 
hese are the local or district councils such as are found 
1 the building, printing, and metal trades. Such coun- 
Is are delegate bodies from the locals, the delegates 
eing ordinarily local officers. Their functions are to 
etermine local jurisdiction and to discipline local un- 
ms for violations; to act for the locals in making local 
sreements as to wages and conditions of work with 
ches. to act together in disciplining employers by 
rike or otherwise; to assist employers in securing and 
aintaining monopoly of the field. 
ffective machinery for the purpose of the building 
des’ council exists in the board of business agents, 
ho keep watch for each other of violations of union 
es, formulate and present demands, etc. 

Such local councils have tended to amalgamate intc 
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state and national councils to deal with the interests 


| allied trades country-wide. There is a distinct need fc 


them, since employers thus organize, and if unionism — 
to maintain its power and to combat employers succes) 
fully, organization must meet organization. For this re 
son and the even more important purpose of preventio 
and settlement of jurisdictional disputes, the America 
Federation of Labor entered upon the logical and systen 
atic organization of federal units of allied trades—th 
Departments ?’— thus taking a tentative step toward it 
dustrial organization. The Departments chartered b 
the Federation of Labor are federations of allied n: 
tionals and internationals and serve as a sort of clearin 
house for difficulties arising between them. Membershi 
in the department is shifting and overlapping—that is t 
say, a national union may be affiliated with more tha 
one department, as in the case of the machinists, boile 
makers, etc., who are affiliated with the Metal Trade 
Department, and also with the Railroad Employees’ Di 
partment. The plan of organization varies; each Di 
partment, however, organizes federated trades local 
The annual conventions of the Departments are bodie 
of delegates from the internationals. 

The Building Trades Department ** includes nationa 
or internationals of the asbestos workers, bridge an 
structural iron workers, carpenters,?? cement workers,’ 

*7 Constitution, American Federation of Labor, art. XV; ar 
Report of Proceedings, 30th Annual Convention, Americ 
Federation of Labor, pp. 54, 57. 

aC Constitution, Building Trades Department, pp. 3, 4, 9-1 
12-13, 20. 

29 Report of the Proceedings, American Federation of Lats 


(1915), pp. 122, 125, 167. 
90: Tbid,.pr 166. 
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electrical workers, elevator constructors, steam engineers, 
granite cutters, hodcarriers, lathers, machinists, marble 
workers, sheet metal workers, metal workers, painters, 
lecorators and paper hangers, plasterers, plumbers, roof- 
srs, stone cutters, etc. From nationals and internationals 
one delegate for each 4,000 members is sent to the con- 
vention. 

The Department’s functions are in the main the for- 
mation of local organizations; the conferring of such 
dower and authority upon the locals as may advance the 
nterest and welfare of the building industry; the adjust- 
nent of trade disputes and the creation of harmonious 
feeling between employers and employees; and securing 
‘ecognition of trade jurisdiction. The Department aims 
(0 guarantee to the various branches of the building in- 
lustry control of such work as rightfully belongs to 
hem and to which they are justly entitled. The struc- 
ure of the Department includes the nationals, local 
trades councils, and state trades councils organized in 
tates where three or more locals exist. 

The Railway Employees Department includes the na- 
jonals or internationals of the blacksmiths, railway 
lerks, switchmen, maintenance of way employees, steam- 
itters, railway telegraphers, boilermakers, iron ship- 
yuilders and helpers, freight handlers, etc. “The abject 
yf this department shall be to enhance the welfare of 
he railroad employees, to aid in more closely organizing 
11 such employees, to encourage such organizations to 
ffiliate with the American Federation of Labor, to fur- 
her the interests of employees by legislation and to take 
uch action as may be mutually agreed upon to protect 
he interests of all concerned, and to recognize the jus- 
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tice and necessity of well-defined jurisdiction. It sha. 
be the aim to use its good offices in assisting affiliates 
national and international organizations in adjusting an 
dispute arising over a question of jurisdiction.” The de 
partment issues charters to system federations, respon 
sible to the Department, composed of one delegate fror 
each trade or calling in the system affiliated with th 
American Federation of Labor. Each system federa 
tion may organize at each division point on the syster 
local boards, responsible to the system federation, com 
posed of one member for each organization at tha 
point.3! “Each organization shall be entitled to one dele 
gate from each system federation” to represent it in th 
convention.*? 

The Metal Trades Department membership include 
the nationals or internationals of the sheet metal work 
ers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, iron ship builders, elec 
trical workers, steam engineers, foundry workers, mz 
chinists, molders, metal polishers, pattern makers, stov 
molders, etc. The nationals or internationals are er 
titled to one delegate for each 4,000 members in the De 
partment convention. Each local council is also entitle 
to one. The functions of the Department are the forms 
tion of local councils and the conferring of such powe 
upon them as will advance the interests and welfare 
the industry; the adjustment of trade disputes, the e: 
tablishment of more harmonious relations with employes 
and the adjustment of jurisdictional disputes. 

The Mining Department includes the United Mir 


81 Department Leaflet, D. W. Roderick, Secretary-Treasure 
*2 Constitution, Railway Employees Department, Americ: 
Federation of Labor (1912), § 5. 
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Workers, the Western Federation of Miners,?° the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, the International Association of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge- 
men. The delegates to the annual convention are the 
delegates representing their respective organizations in 
the American Federation of Labor convention. Each 
delegate has one vote, but a majority vote of each dele- 
gation is required to carry any proposition. The object 
of the department is the greater unity of all its workers 
and the furtherance of the principle that “an injury to 
pne is the concern of all.” °4 

The Union Label Trades Department includes all na- 
tional and international unions using labels, cards, or 
buttons upon the product. Its functions are to promote 
the demand for label products and union labor; to in- 
vestigate, devise and recommend the advertisement of 
label products; to educate unions and the public upon the 
economic, social and moral uplift furthered by the trade 
union movement; to further the general welfare of affili- 
ated organizations and to aid in the work of organiza- 
tion. It organizes local departments. 

In spite of all its selfishness of purpose and narrow 
exclusiveness, trade or craft unionism inevitably develops 
a very broadening spirit of mutuality among the work- 
ers. The unionists come to feel their economic oneness 
and interdependence as a class. With the dawning of 
this consciousness of class character and class interest 
comes the knowledge that there are many things which 


33 The Western Federation of Miners is now known as the 


-“Tnternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.” 


34 Constitution of the Mining Department, §§ 2, 4. 
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the workers as a whole need that cannot be attained by, 
union for dealing merely with the employer. Common 
needs which can be satisfied only through universal union 
for social and political and economic betterment are 
recognized. The recognition of these needs has bred in 
the American Federation of Labor general’ federative 
units of a functional character. These are, leaving aside 
the Federation itself, the city central and the state federa- 
tion.2° The functions of these organizations are mainly 
political, legislative and social—active political effort, 
securing laws in favor of the workers, furthering the 
use of the label, carrying out the boycott, mediation be- 
tween unions and between unions and employers, carry- 
ing aid and sympathy, organizing and working for social 
uplift. 

The city central labor union is a body composed of 
delegates, one for each hundred members, from th 
locals of the American Federation of Labor in a given 
city.*6 


8° See Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor (1915), PP- 
61-62. | 

86 See chap. II, p 39, note 4. | 
. Some idea of the multiplicity of interests of a city cen- 
tral may be gained from the following topics which among. 
other things obtruded themselves into the discussion at one 
of the ordinary meetings of the Chicago Federation of Labor: 
the function and control of public opinion; the character of 
financiers; the inequality of justice as between employers and 
workers (this apropos of the indictment of about forty labor 
leaders for extortion, wrecking of property and slugging) ; en- 
forcement of employment of union men; fire protection—the 
two-platoon system; policy of national preparedness; public 
_ Ownership of utilities; protection against abuses by public 
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The state federation is an organization of the American 
Federation of Labor union bodies or units of a given 
state. It is made up of delegates from locals, city cen- 
trals and various councils. The constitution of the IIli- 
nois State Federation reads: ‘‘The object of this federa- 
tion shall be the securing of legislation in the interests of 
organized labor, to promote the use of the union label and 
the purchase of union label goods, to make more effective 
legally declared boycotts and, in general, to promote the 
work of labor organizations.”°" It investigates strikes 
and lockouts and gives information about them and issues 


utility corporations; the economic and social desirability of 
blocking the proposed sale of the Automatic Telephone Com- 
pany to the Bell Company; unemployment; vice; corruption of 
city politics; use of charitable contributions by corporations 
to prevent opposition to jobbery by women’s organizations; 
government subsidized military training in schools; public 
licenses for operators of moving picture machines; enforce- 
ment of purchase of union-made goods; the right of labor 
organizations; the recall of state officials;, the duty of mak- 
ing charitable contributions at home instead of for the war 
sufferers in Europe; financial assistance to workers in various 
sections of the country; government ownership of mines in 
Arizona; the initiative and referendum; vested rights; the case 
‘of Scott Nearing and the pernicious economic influence of uni- 
-versities; the Chicago school situation; the desirability of 
a city ordinance to allow anyone arrested for petty crimes to 
be released on his own recognizance until the day of trial; in 
equality of law in this connection, i.e., the poor man goes to 
jail; the municipal court act; the Pole power of unionism; 
Bicketing—the unfairness of the law; boycotts and unfair lists; 
Regal theory—human versus property rights—the concept of 
labor as a commodity, contempt of court; the antitrust laws 
and their interpretation; methods of securing local, state, and 
national labor legislation. 

87 Constitution of Illinois State Federation of Labor, a 2. 
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appeals.*& Every organization of one hundred or less 
shall be entitled to one delegate and one additional for 
every one hundred members or major fraction thereof. 

All central bodies may send five.*° 

Crowning and uniting this complexity of organic units, 
industrial and territorial, is the American Federation of) 
Labor itself, the universal industrial and territorial unit. 
Its founders declared themselves “in favor of the forma-| 
tion of a thorough federation, embracing every trade and’ 
labor organization in America, organized under the trade: 
union system.” *° Its organic character in this narrower 
sense of the word is quite simple. It consists of a dele-. 
gate degislative body—the convention—which meets an-: 
nually for a two weeks’ session, and the officers of this, 
body, who hold over between conventions, and who in. 
their several capacities, organized as an _ executive: 
committee or cabinet, carry on the executive and legisla- 
tive work of the Federation. In addition, the conven-! 
tion usually appoints a number of special committees, 
which act between sessions in the capacity of commission- 
ers of inquiry and as judicial bodies. 

Sovereignty in the American Federation of Labor re- 
sides finally in the convention, to which national unions, 
city centrals, state federations, federal labor unions and 
local federal unions send delegates as follows: From 
national and international unions for less than 4,000 
members, 1 delegate; 4,000 or more, 2 delegates; 8,000 
or more, 3 delegates; 16,000 or more, 4 delegates; 32,000 
or more, 5 delegates, and so on; from central bodies, 


{ 
88 Constitution of Illinois State Federation of Labor, art. 2. 
Pow ty 8° Tid; pi: 4 


40 Preamble of the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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state federations, federal labor unions and local unions 
having no national or international union, one delegate.*! 
In addition, the following fraternal bodies are now rep- 
resented: The British Trades Union Congress, The 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, The Woman's 
International Union Label League, the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League of America, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
Farmers’ National Congress. All are entitled to one 
delegate with the exception of the British Trades Union 
Congress and the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, which send two.* 

The number of delegates sent by the national and in- 
ternational unions ranges from one to eight. The num- 
ber of delegates actually sent by these organizations is 
not in strict proportion to the membership, but legally 
each delegation is entitled to cast a number of votes in 
this proportion. The United Mine Workers, sending 8 
delegates in 1915, were entitled to 3,116 votes; the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, sending 
7, to 1,956; the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, sending 6, to 753 votes; each dele- 
gate voting his proportional number. This gives the con- 
trol of the convention and its policies absolutely into the 
hands of the nationals and internationals and to the few 
big organizations, at that, no federal body having more 
than one vote. On practically all ordinary questions, 
however, voting is by a show of hands—a compromise 
which satisfies the smaller and federal organizations, as 


41 Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, art. 
av, § 1. 

a2 Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, p. xv. 


SIMPLIFIED AND ARTIFICIALLY ABSTRACT SCHEMATIC REpP- 
RESENTATION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


This simplified schematic representation of the organiza: 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is artificially 
abstract to make it possible to grasp the main outlines of 
the scheme. There are many relations not clearly showr 
even by the constitutions, and many variations as betweer 
national or international unions because of growth by the 
trial method, all impossible to indicate here. There are 
however, to be found on the chart: 


1. The fundamental structure of craft local, national anc 
Federation. Superimposed on this is (1), a trades union: 
and (2), an allied trade development. 

2. Local industrial unions united into national industrial 
unions. 

3. The territorial units—city federations united intc 
state federations. 

4. Locals directly affiliated with the Federation not suf: 
ficient in number to form nationals. 

5. Federal locals, i.e., labor unions in small places whelt 
there are too few workers to form craft locals. 


Locals of the following uhions are represented thus: 


United: Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters o: 
the United States and Canada. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 0} 
America.. ) 

International Hodcarriers, Building and Commo: 
Laborers’ Union of America. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

International Typographical Union. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Suspender Workers’ Local Trade Union. | 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Federal Labor Union. 
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the equal vote of states in the Senate satisfies the smaller 
states of the Union. The Convention is, in the main, a 
body of officers of the unions and subordinate federa- 
tions—a body, in other words, of professional unionists. 
Its composition, at least as to leaders, does not vary 
much from year to year. 

The objects of the general federal unit are: organi- 
zation and federation; settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes; maintenance of peace and harmony among the 
unions; enforcement of unitary organization; mainte- 
nance of craft autonomy; encouragement of the labor 
press and the union label; securing labor’s rights by 
legislative and political action; education and publicity, 
and giving financial and moral assistance in strikes. The 
president, eight vice-presidents, a treasurer and a secre- 
lary constitute the executive council. This council, 
which is practically continuous, is the really powerful 
initiatory and authoritative body of the Federation. 
Its duties are to watch and initiate legislation, organize 
anions, report boycotts for indorsement, unify organiza- 
tions, send out speakers, help settle jurisdictional dis- 
putes, assist federal unions, and grant and revoke char- 
ters when ordered by the convention.‘ 

The actual strength of the American Federation of 
Labor stated in terms of its units and individual mem- 
bership is about as follows:** national and international 
anions, III; local unions, 21,711; local trade and federal 
labor unions, 705; city central bodies, 717; state federa- 


48 Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, art. 
[X, §§ 1-10. 
 44Report of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
he American Federation of Labor for 1916, p. 47. 
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tions, 45; departments, 5; local department councils, 41} 
total membership for 1916, 2,072,702. 

The American Federation of Labor has both succeede 
and failed. The causes of its success may be explaine 
largely by its supremely adaptable and catholic characte 
made possible by its nontheoretical, opportunistic, tri) 
method and ideals, and its loose organization. It is tht 
sufficiently broad and elastic to have a place within i 
self for every form and type of organization—structul 
ally and functionally—that has arisen and proved itse 
effective in the history of American unionism. It hi 
found a place and function within itself for the trace 
union, the trades union (city central and state feder’ 
tion), the labor union, the industrial union, and tl 
various transitional forms; for business unionism, w 
lift unionism, radical or revolutionary unionism ar 
predatory unionism. It is loosely enough organized © 
allow of every variation of centralization and disciplix 
which the particular needs and conditions warrant. Fe 
example, there is centralization and strong discipline « 
national unions where conditions demand them and d 
centralization and weak discipline of federal forn 
where needs and jealousies exist. It is theoretically ar 
organically elastic enough to allow scope to the princip 
of change and growth, and thus to the adoption and cre 
tion of new forms and the assumption of new functio: 
as developing conditions demand them, such as syste: 
federations, departments, and its political program. 
thus reflects ina remarkable way the changing conditior 
needs, problems, and methods of the workers within t. 
field of its operation. Within this field it reflects pret 
accurately—subject of course to the law of retardatic 
—the character of capitalistic organization, that is, t! 
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legree of craft-wise and industrial-wise business organi- 
zation and the idealism and materialism, the radicalism 
and conservatism, the mutuality and selfishness, of the 
workers. In short, it pretty accurately reflects within 
the field of its operation the degree of unity, and of 
community of spirit, the extent of common problems, 
deals and conditions of the workers. It has always 
nade everything else secondary to the supreme need of 
the workers in terms of immediate results, or, as Mr. 
compers says, “more, more, more, now,” in the form 
9f higher wages, shorter hours, better working condi- 
ions here and now. In other words, its prime aim is 
‘to deliver the goods.” And finally, it has had extraor- 
linary fortune in the continuity and character of its 
eadership. Mr. Gompers has been at the helm since 
1886, except for one year, 1894; it has had, therefore, a 
continuous policy and has been delivered from the strug- 
tle for leadership. In short, the American Federation 
of Labor is an organization structurally and function- 
ully of such a character that, while guaranteeing to each 
craft autonomy in trade affairs, it can unite them on 
economic grounds, smooth out their differences, and 
sradually educate them to closer relationship. 

But has the American Federation of Labor succeeded? 
(1) Though it claims to represent the working class and 
4ims at universal organization, yet in more than thirty 
years it has succeeded in organizing less than ten 
per cent of the workers. (2) It lacks the adherence of 
some of the strongest and most successful unions, such 
1s the Railway Brotherhoods. (3) It has found itself 
anable to make headway or maintain its position in great 
‘rust-controlled industries. (4) It has proved unequal to 
ts adversary in-its struggle against strong employers’ 
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associations. (5) It has failed generally to organize ane 
help the unskilled workers. (6) It has not been abl! 
to prevent altogether predatory combinations betweer 
employers and unions to the detriment of other organ 
ized workers. (7) It has failed thus far to solve thi 
problem of jurisdictional disputes involving destructior 
alike of the welfare of the workers, the employers, ane 
the public. (8) It has failed to secure unanimity ane 
general support of its broad welfare policies, for example 
the use of union labeled goods. (9) It seems impotens 
against scientific management and advanced managemeni 
with its progressive specialization and destruction of th! 
very essence of the craft foundation of unionism. 

After having considered the general character of th. 
American Federation of Labor and reviewed its successe: 
and failures, can we say that it presents the key to th 
solution of the union problem? Does it furnish a mean! 
of getting the benefits of unionism for the workers mos 
in need of them, and of solving the problems of effi 
ciency, unhampered industrial development, universa 
opportunity to the workers, social order and industria 
peace? In so far as it has failed in this connection 
what are the prime causes of its failure? There appea 
to be two which stand out clearly: First, under th 
present system of capitalistic enterprise based on machin 
industry, no common standards of right, rights, ame 
justice exist which can be appealed to for securing work 
ing class betterment. Therefore, the general bettermen 
of the workers’ condition through unionism requires | 
general organization of the workers superior in powe 
to the employers. Second, no working class power su 
perior to the employers can be developed in pursuit o 


‘ 
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the ideal of immediate results secured by bargaining, 
because under the capitalistic system immediate better- 
ment can be secured by the workers through bargaining 
only by control and manipulation of the labor supply. 
This means that the pursuit of the ideal must immediately 
develop the selfish and monopolistic group feeling. This 
effectually bars out the attainment of working class 
solidarity and power, for it causes the stronger unions 
to hold aloof, pits the organized against the unorganized, 
and causes a constant desertion of the brains of the 
movement to the employers. In short, if the failure of 
the American Federation of Labor could be simmered 
down to a single phrase, it would be “lack of practical 
idealism.” It is another question whether this idealism 
—the unselfish class spirit—can be developed under 
present conditions where the mass of the workers are 
barred out from taking a broad and long-time view of 
life’s affairs by the cold fact that, as things are, their 
immediate conditions of life do depend upon the labor 
supply and they can have absolutely no’guarantee of the 
future. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD AND 
REVOLUTIONARY UNIONISM 


The American public has been frightened by the im- 
pressionist school of reporters and magazine writers into 
vital misconception and tremendous overestimate of the 
power and significance of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. This is the one outstanding fact revealed by 
the eighth annual convention of that organization held 
in Chicago late in Septembe_, 1913. 

The first significant fact revealed by this convention, 
and by the whole history of the I. W. W. as well, is that 
this body, which claims as its mission the organization 
of the whole working class for the overthrow of capi- 
talism, is pathetically weak in effective membership and 
has failed utterly in its efforts to attach to itself perma- 
nently a considerable body of men representative of any 
section of American workers. 

In spite of eight years of organizing effort and un- 
paralleled advertisement, the official roll of the conven- 
tion indicated that its present paid-up membership’ en- 
titled to representation does not much exceed 14,000 men, 
while the actual constitutional representation on the con- 
vention floor was probably less than half that number. 
Nor was there anything to make it appear that this was 
regarded by the leaders or members as an exceptional 
or disappointing showing. The fact is, impossible as it 

1 November, 1913. re 
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may seem to those who have read the recent outpouring 
of alarmist literature on the subject, that this number 
probably comes near to representing the maximum, per- 
manent, dues-paying membership at any time connected 
with the organization. For notwithstanding extravagant 
statements made in the past and a present claim of an 
enrollment approximating 100,000,” it is admitted by the 
highest official of the Industrial Workers that up to the 
time of the Lawrence strike the membership never 
reached 10,000, the highest yearly average being but. 
6,000; and the convention debates indicated clearly that. 
the great bulk of those enrolled during that strike and) 
in the succeeding period of unusual agitation and ac- 
tivity have retained no lasting connection with the organi- 
zation. It was shown that the effective force of the: 
union at Lawrence is already spent.* The representa- 


2 The actual membership of the I. W. W. is unknown even! 
to the officials. The records of the general office show an) 
average paid-up membership for the year of 14,310. It is es 
timated that local and national bodies have an additional dues— 
paying membership of 25,000 on which no per capita tax has: 
been paid to the general organization, and that there is, be- 
sides, a nominal non-dues-paying enrollment of from 50,000 tot 
60,000. The truth seems to be that 100,000 or more men have- 
had I. W. W. dues cards in their possession during the past 
five years. How much of this outlying membership fringe: 
is now bona fide it is impossible to estimate. Some part: of it 
represents members out of work or on strike and_therefore: 
temporarily unable to pay dues. Even this portion, however, ist 
organically ineffective and is constantly dropping out. We: 
seem justified, therefore, in taking the actual paid-up member-— 
ship as the nearest approximation to the permanent effective: 
strength of the organization. . 

8 The membership now claimed at Lawrence is 700. a | 
the strike it was said to be 14,000. 
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tives of the whole textile industry, indeed, cast but aT 
votes in the convention, developing the fact that the total 
paid-up membership in this line of work probably does 
not now exceed 1,600, and a communication was re- 
ceived from one of the local unions still remaining at 
Lawrence complaining of the methods of the organiza- 
tion and threatening adhesion to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. At Akron, again, where during the rub- 
ber strike early this year apparently more than 6,000 
were added to the roll, the convention vote cast indicated 
a present membership of 150 or thereabouts, and state- 
ments on the floor revealed the fact that most of those 
who joined at the time of the strike did not retain official 
connection with the union long enough to pay the second 
assessment of dues.° 

Evidence to the same general effect might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. Everywhere the history of the 
organization has shown this same inability to maintain 
a stable and growing membership.. There are without 
doubt reasons for this fact apart from the special char- 
acter and methods. of the I. W. W., but these are beside 
the point. The point is that by reason of lack of sufh- 
cient membership this body is and seems destined to be 
utterly inadequate to the tasks which it has set itself to 
accomplish. It aims to educate and organize the work- 
‘ing class and claims to have discovered the effective ideals 
‘and organic basis to this end, but during eight years of 
strenuous effort it has succeeded in reaching and hold- 


4 By constitutional provision one vote is allowed in the con- 
vention for every 50 members or major fraction thereof. 

5.At the time of the strike the local purchased 11,000 dues 
stamps from the general office. A membership of 2,000 is 
claimed at. present. 
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ing less than one in 2,000 of the workers of this coun-) 
try alone. Its first great organic tasks, if it is to attain 
this end, are the displacement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the railway brotherhoods, and the Socialist 
party, but it has not been able to organize effectively for’ 
these purposes a body of men equal to one per cent of 
the membership of the American Fedefation alone, or to: 
one-sixtieth of those who act with the Socialist party; 
it proposes a united and successful direct industrial as- 
sault upon capitalism, but it has not thus far drawn to) 
itself on this basis a permanent enrollment equal in num- 
ber to the employees of many a single capitalist enter-: 
prise. Plainly no further proof is needed that those 
who are attached to the present order have nothing now’ 
to fear from I. W. W.-ism judged from the standpoint. 
of mere numbers and power of appeal to the great body) 
of the working class. | 
But numerical weakness is not after all the chief handi- 
cap of the I. W. W. in its struggle for positive achieve-' 
-ment. This convention secondly brought into clearest 
relief the fact that this feeble body is in a state of or- 
ganic chaos as the result of apparently irreconcilable in- 
ternal conflict, and the history of the organization makes. 
it appear that this state of affairs is chronic and in- 
evitable. The conflict, the keynote of I. W. W. history, 
was waged in the present convention under the guise of 
centralization versus decentralization. It is at present, 
objectively, a contest virtually between the East and the 
‘West. The so-called decentralizers, mainly westerners, 
sought in the convention by every conceivable means to 
cut down the power and authority of the central govern- 
ing body. This central authority already had been re- 
duced almost to a shadow. As the result of previous 
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phases of the contest the office of general president had 
been abolished; the executive board had been placed un- 
der control of the general referendum which could be 
initiated at any time and on all subjects by ten local 
unions in three different industries, while its efficiency 
had been minimized by inadequate financial support; and 
the locals had become to all intents and purposes auton- 
omous bodies. But all this has brought no permanent 
‘satisfaction to the decentralizing faction. Its ultimate 
ideal apparently is, and has been from the beginning, not 
“one big union” but a loosely federated body of com- 
pletely autonomous units, each free to act in time and in 
manner as its fancy dictates, subject to no central or 
constitutional guidance or restraint—in short, a body 
of local units with purely voluntary relationships gov- 
erned in time, character, and extent of codperation by 
sentiment only. 

Actuated by this ideal, the decentralizers conducted in 
the recent convention a twelve days’ assault upon what 
remained of central power. They attempted to abolish 
the general executive board; to paralyze the general or- 
ganization by minimizing its financial support; to abolish 
the convention and provide for legislation by means of 
the general referendtim only; to place the official organ- 
izers under the direct control of the rank and file; to re- 
duce the general officers to the position of mere clerks, 
functioning only as corresponding intermediaries between 
the local organizations; and by other means to give to 
each of these local bodies complete autonomy in matters 
of organization, policy, action, and financial control. It 
matters little that at this particular convention the cen- 
tralizing faction, mainly by virtue of superior parlia- 
mentary tactics, succeeded in staving off the attacks of 

: { 
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its opponents and in saving, at least until the matter goes# 
to referendum, the present form of the organization.. 
The significant facts are that the same factional strife: 
has existed from the moment when the I. W. W. was: 
launched ; and that it apparently is bound to exist as long? 
as the organization lasts; that the decentralizing forces,, 
though often defeated formally, have in practice suc-- 
ceeded and seem bound to continue to succeed in work-- 
ing their will inside the organization, with the inevitable? 
result of disintegration and organic chaos. Evidence} 
of this is everywhere apparent. During the past year 
ninety-nine locals, ignored and uncared for, went out of 
existence entirely; in New York the relatively strong’ 
local assembly is working at cross-purposes with the cen-' 
tral organization and successfully defying its power; in| 
the West, locals are being formed and managed on extra-! 
constitutional lines; throughout this part of the country 
members are being expelled by one local and straight- 
way admitted by another; so diverse are the local ideals) 
and so uncertain the means of intercommunication that 
in practice it has been found generally impossible to get. 
ten locals into the requisite harmony to initiate a referen-. 
dum; sabotage is being openly practiced by the local 
membership against the organization itself and has re- 
cently resulted in the suspension of one of its two official 
organs, the Industrial Worker; in fact, it is freely ad- 
mitted and apparently is looked upon with satisfaction 
by the decentralizing faction, that there are at present 
fifty-seven varieties of Industrial Workers of the World. 
» The net result is that the I. W. W., instead of being 
the grim, brooding power which it is pictured in popular 
imagination, is a body utterly incapable of strong, effi- 
cient, united action and the attainment of results of a 
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permanent character; a body capable of local and spas- 
‘modic effort only. True, it has a constitution which 
provides in a most logical manner for the welding of 
the workers into a great, effective, organic body. But 
this constitution is a mere mechanical structure in the 
interstices of which organic accretions have here and 
there settled. The little organic bodies are sovereign, 
each of their members is a _ sovereign, and to 
both member and organic unit the constitution is 
a thing subject to their will. The fact is that the I. W. 
W. is not an organization but a loosely bound group of 
uncontrolled fighters. It is a symptom if you will, and 
in that alone, if anywhere, lies its present social signifi- 
cance. But decentralized as it is to the extent of organic 
dissipation, atomistic and rent by bitter factional strife, 
it has no present power of general persistent or construc- 
tive action. 

@The I. W. W., however, is not only weak in member- 
ship and organic unity; it possesses, further, no financial 
resources even ina slight degree adequate to advance and 
maintain its proposed organization of the working class 
or to carry forward any consistent assault on capitalism; 
and, moreover, it has shown itself incapable of control- 
ling for its main purposes even the financial resources 
which it does possess. Advocates of the movement, it 
ds true, minimize the importance of mere money in the 
kind of warfare which they propose to conduct. This 
is supposed to be one of the pregnant ideas of the direct 
actionists. They do not propose, it is said, like the 
Socialists, to support a horde of parasitic labor poli- 
ticians, nor, like the trade unions, to out-wait the capi- 
talist. They will force the capitalists to abdicate by the 
simple process of making it unprofitable for them to con- 
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duct industry. And this can be done practically withou 
funds—where it will suffice—simply by keeping th 
worker’s hands in his pockets; where this will not pro 
duce the desired result, by striking on the job. I de 
not purpose in this connection to enter into any discus 
sion of the theory of direct action. All that I wish to dc 
is to point out the fact that much of the present weak 
ness of the I. W. W. is due to financial want and a con 
stitutional. inability to control the actual financial re 
sources at hand. |Time after time the I. W. W. ha 
been obliged to let slip favorable opportunities for or 
ganization and has lost local bodies because it could no 
furnish the carfare and meal tickets necessary to send th 
gospel to the workers groping in darkness. Time afte 
time it has seen promising demonstrations collapse an¢ 
the workers drift away from the point of contest an 
from its control because it could not finance organizer 
and supply food and lodging to tide over the period o 
temporary hardship. The whole experience of the or 
ganization has, in fact, proved that, short of a conditio1 
of general and desperate distress, progressive and per 
manent working-class organization requires ready an 
continuous financial support. And here lies the mos 
vital error in the practical theory and calculations of th 
I. W. W. The American workmen as a body are not 
and are not likely to be, in a condition of general an 


desperate distress. It is, therefore, to the unskilled an 


casual laborers alone that the I. W. W. can bring hom 
its appeal and to these only that it can look for the fund 
to put through its organizing projects. It is this chroni 
financial distress that more than anything else has cause 
the dissipation of its membership after each of its bril 
liant but spasmodic efforts. 
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The case is made more hopeless by the inability of the 
ganization to control the little financial power it can 
command. This lack of financial control is another out- 
some of the decentralizing mania which grips the mem- 
ership. The average local has not developed the ability 
O conserve its own resources. Rather than support the 
entral authority and submit to its financial management, 
he local suffers its funds to be dissipated by incompetent 
nembers or stolen by dishonest officials. Nothing was 
nore striking in the recent convention than the stories 
»f local financial losses. “All down through the line,” 
aid one delegate, ‘““we have had experience with secre- 
aries who absconded with funds.” “No less than three . 
lave done the same thing [in our local],” was the testi- 
nony of another. This has happened three times to one 
ocal in one year according to a third statement. In- 
leed, so loose is the local financial control and the gen- 
ral interrelationship of organic units, especially in the 
vestern country, that there appears to exist a body of 
irculating professional agitators who make it their busi- 
less to go from locality to locality for the sole purpose 
f getting themselves elected to the treasurer’s office and 
bsconding with the funds. The local unions do not 
eem to be in sufficiently close touch to ferret out the 
nalefactors and check the practice, nor will they heed the 
varnings of the general office. Indeed, in some locals 
he feeling seems to prevail that the local secretary is 
ntitled to what he can make away with. Such are the 
nancial conditions in the organization which claims to 
ave the only means of opposing to the capitalist class 
solid and effective organization of the workers, and 
sserts that it is training the workers for the task of re- 
rganizing and managing the industries of the country. 
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From what has already been said it might readily 
inferred that the I. W. W. would be incapable of suce 
ful general assault on the present social and indust 
organization or of any effective reconstructive eff 
even though it should succeed in greatly enlarging 
membership, reconciling its factions, and overcoming 
financial difficulties. Such a conclusion in fact seems. 
ply warranted. It rests on a threefold basis of f 
First, the membership of the I. W. W. is and is boun 
be of such a character that united, sustained, construc 
action is practically impossible for it without a consis 
body of ideals and a relatively permanent leadershiy 
the highest organizing and directive quality. 

As already intimated, the I. W. W. must depend 
the bulk of its membership on the least capable, 1 
developed, lowest trained, and poorest paid of Ameri 
workmen. To these may be added an element made 
of irresponsible atomists who are so constituted tha 
them all authority is an ever-present challenge. 
American workman of constructive mind. will per 
nently affiliate himself with a revolutionary indust 
organization which abhors half-measures and_ polit 
action, so long as he can see ahead the hope of im 
diate betterment through the gradual development 
enforcement of an improved system of working rules 
conditions. This does not mean that the I. W. W 
composed of the so-called “bum” element, as is so o 
asserted. Far from it. But it does mean that it is 
desperate elements of the working class, the men — 
have not developed and cannot develop, under the-e: 
‘ing system, organic discipline and constructive abi 
to whom the I. W. W. appeals—in the East the “H1 
ies” and underpaid mill hands, for the most part u 
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milated Europeans; in the West the “blanket stiffs,” 
le “timber wolves,” “the dock wallopers,” and the pa- 
rone-recruited construction gangs; and everywhere the 
an who because of temperament or oppression has be- 
me a self-directing enemy of whatever stands for au- 
lority or things as they are. One had but to observe 
le recent convention to recognize these types and these 
laracteristics as predominant even in this picked as- 
mbly. Undernourishment and underdevelopment were 
ominent physical characteristics of the group. The 
‘oad-headed, square-jawed, forceful, and constructive 
‘pe, so marked in trade-union assemblies, was conspicu- 
is by its absence. By many of those present organic 
rength and action were evidently regarded as correla- 
ves of oppression. To some these ideas seemed so for- 
en that the general character of the organization ap- 
cared to be unknown to them. The rule of the ma- 
rity, except in so far as it applied to the local group, 
as repudiated many times during the course of the 
bates. Add to all this the presence in the assembly of 
embers of secret committees whose actions are beyond 
ren the knowledge and control of the local groups— 
id we have a fair conception of the difficulty here pre- 
nted of united and controlled action. Obviously only a 
dy of leaders strong in intelligence and personality, 
yund to a consistent body of ideals, harmonious in ac- 
on, and long in the saddle, could hope to weld such 
ements into an effective, organic whole. 

-But, secondly, the I. W. W. has failed to develop and 
istain such a stable body of leaders and shows no capac- 
y to do so. Of the original group of men who organ- 
ed and outlined the policies of this new venture in 
jionism, only one was seated in the convention and 
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only one or two besides are prominently connected w: 
the organization at present. Moyer, Debs, Mother Jon 
Pinkerton, and others, signers of the original manifes 
effective leaders of the past, many of them yet effectt 
leaders in other labor organizations, have all disappear 
from the councils of the I. W. W.—nagged out, kick 
out, or driven out by despair or disgust. This result t 
been in part the inevitable outcome of the hatred of < 
‘thority which expresses itself in the decentralizing mov 
ment. Partly, as will be shown later, it is the outcome 
an incongruity and shifting of ideals within the orga: 
zation; but, to no small extent, it is the product of 
strong force of romantic idealism which, strange as 
may seem, exists in the minds and hearts of the doy 
trodden constituency of the I. W. W. In spite of 1 
fact that these men will have none of the regularly cc 
stituted authority when it makes for strength, they < 
hero-worshipers and are easily led for the moment 
the “heroes of labor.” These heroes are the momenté 
leaders of strikes and of battles with the police a 
militia, those especially who have gone on trial and s1 
fered imprisonment for violence or the disturbance 
the public peace. They are, in general, men who the 
selves have not involuntarily suffered at the hands 
society but have provoked its vengeance. They « 
largely well nourished, quick, and intelligent, but, w 
exceptions, they are men who have deliberately ¢ 
carded all constructive ideals, deliberately thrown 

social restraint, and, in the spirit of the medieval kni; 
or the revolutionist of the well-to-do classes in Rus: 
have constituted themselves the personal avengers of 
wrongs of the working class. Such men grip the ima 
nation of the rank and file and moke of what wo 
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Aherwise be an ultra-democratic organization, relatively 
afitted for constructive effort, a positively destructive 
orce in spirit and action. They are the inventors of 
ew forms of sabotage, the guerilla leaders, the mem- 
ers of “secret committees,” the provocateurs in the 
ee-speech fights; the men who create the sentiment that 
1¢ only existing standard of right is might, that oppo- 
tion to authority is a virtue, that imprisonment is an 
onor. It is these labor heroes, rising from time to 
me before the admiring vision of the undisciplined 
lembership of the I. W. W., who have displaced the 
len already in power and, to a large extent, have made 
npossible the development of a stable body of leaders 
ipable of welding the membership by patient effort into 
1 organic whole. 

’Underneath all this, however, making consistent ac- 
on and therefore permanent development impossible for 
ie I. W. W., there exists and has existed, thirdly, a 
indamental conflict of ideals. Much has been made of 
ie sabotage and other modes of direct* action current 
nong the members of the I. W. W. Because of the 
-evalence of these methods, the conclusion has been 
cepted uncritically that I. W. W.-ism is another name 
ir syndicalism. This, however, is but a half-truth and 
ren as such it needs qualification. The truth is that 
i I. W. W. is a compound entity whose elements are 
ot entirely harmonious. It was launched in 1905 as a 
otest against craft unionism and the conservative atti- 
de and policies of the American Federation of Labor. 
‘was originally composed prevailingly of a body of men 
cialistically inclined who believed that betterment of 
e condition of the workers as a whole and permanently 
wuld be attained only by organizing all of them by in- 
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dustries into one big union with the ultimate object 
the overthrow of the capitalist system.” In order to 
tain this end they outlined an organization which sho 
bring the skilled and unskilled workers into one stt 
tural body with highly centralized authority, so that 
whole power of the organization—especially its finan 
power—could be quickly concentrated at any one pc 
where contest existed between the employers and 
workmen, and which should codperate with the Socia 
party on the political field.” The slogans of the orgs 
zation were: “Labor produces all wealth” ; “might ma 
right” ; “an injury to one an injury to all”; “no contr: 
and no compromise” ; “industrial organization” ; “‘one 
union’’; “workers of the world, unite.”’ The I. W. 
showed at this time no essential characteristics of w 
has since become familiar as revolutionary syndicalisr 
No sooner, however, had the organization b 
launched than a conflict of ideals appeared. The 1 
year saw a fatal blow struck at the idea of one big ur 
with strong, centralized authority—in a disruption wl 
resulted in the abolition of the office.of general presic 
of the organization. In 1908 a second split occu 
which banished the Socialistic element from power! 
litical action was stricken fromthe preamble to the « 
stitution and direct action as a revolutionary slogan a 
alongside the notion of one big, centralized, indust 
ae From this time forward the internal history 
the’ I. W. W. has been a history of the « 
flict of these two ideals—the one, industrial un 
ism, standing for permanent organization of the w 
ers and immediate benefits, requiring a strong cer 
authority well financed; the other, revolutionary sy 
calism, standing for uncontrolled agitation and gue 
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arfare, whose adherents chafe against central authority 
id its financial support. 

Out of this conflict of ideals the contest between cen- 
alization and decentralization arose. The decentrali- 
rs, mainly westerners, imbued with the revolutionary 
eal because they were for the most part casual workers 
ith no big industries to organize, whose main recourse 
as to stir up trouble, argued that since this was the 
irpose of the organization all central authority was to 
- reckoned as irksome restraint. The local membership 
uuld best judge when the time had come to act. A cen- 
al treasury was not needed since one or a few indi- 
duals acting on their own responsibility could wreck 
achinery, destroy materials, and precipitate a contest 
ith political authority. Therefore they raised the ban- 
sr of decentralization and direct revolution. Thus was 
ndicalism born and nourished in the I. W. W. But 
was mainly an instinctive syndicalism, a blind, destruc- 
ve force, lacking in general the vision and well-rounded 
yctrine of the European syndicalists. ven yet it is 
fe to say that few among the rank and file who call 
emselves syndicalists could state the theory of the Eu- 
pean movement. Meanwhile in the East the rela- 
yely permanent character of the unskilled workers, and 
e necessity of wrenching from great industrial organi- 


tions immediate and permanent gains, still emphasized, 


e need of regularity, authority, and permanent power 
in short, industrial unionism in its original connota- 
ep Hence syndicalism and industrial: unionism have 

ained as conflicting ideals within the organization, 
eventing the development of that leadership which 

e can give to the I. W. W. consistent action, per- 
growth, and effective power 6 long as the 
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conflict holds, the organization must remain weak, spa 
modic in action, and destructive in results. 

But it is doubtful if the final triumph of either of the 
ideals would suffice to make of the I. W. W. a real pow 
in this ‘country. In this connection two points need er 
phasis: first, in so far as the I. W. W. aspires to repr 
sent syndicalism pure and simple the conditions are n 
here for its growth. Syndicalism as it has developed 

this country is a doctrine of despair. However much 1 

‘proponents may attempt to stress its ultimate ideal—t! 
rebuilding of industrial society—it is essentially a d 
structive philosophy. As stated above, it will not 
adopted, except temporarily and under special stress, | 
any body of workmen who see hope ahead in gradu 
betterment through constructive industrial and politic 
action. Such a body is the organizing element of t 
American working class as evidenced by the two and on 
half million trade unionists, and the growth of the Soci 
ist party since it has taken an opportunist position. 

Secondly, in so far as the I. W. W. aspires to represe 
the movement toward industrial unionism, the field — 
action is already occupied. The American Federation 
Labor through its local councils, its central organizatio1 
its system federations, its departments, and its amalg 
mated craft unions, is creating the machinery for t 
practical expression of the industrial union ideal 
rapidly as the circumstances of the worker’s life a 
needs allow of its development. The process is perha 
slow but it is sure and effective. It is proceeding by t 
trial-and-error method which alone has proved adequ: 
to the permanent advancement of the interests of t 
workers. And when it is considered further that with 
the American Federation one industrial union alone ot 
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imbers in membership the whole effective force of the I. 
. W. in the proportion of twenty to one, the prospect 
at the latter will be able to oust its rival from the field 
comes too small for consideration. 

The fact is that the I. W. W. faces a perpetual dilem- 
a. The bulk of the American workmen want moré 
re and now for themselves and their immediate asso- 
ates and care little for the remote future or the revolu- 
mnary ideal. These will have none of the I. W. W. 
he others have not, and under the existing conditions - 
nnot develop the capacity for sustained organic effort. 
hichever way the organization turns, then, it seems 
yomed to failure. 

Viewing the situation in any reasonable light, there- 
re, we find it difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
dustrial Workers of the World as a positive social 
ctor is more an object of pathetic interest than of 
ar. It has succeeded in impressing itself upon the popu- 
r imagination as a mysterious, incalculable force likely 
appear and work destruction at any time and place. 
has terrified the public because its small body of ir- 
sponsible and foot-loose agitators scent trouble from 
ar and flock to the point where social rupture seems to 
for the moment imminent. They are like Morgan’s 
iders. By rapidity of movement and sheer audacity 
ey have created the impression of a great organized | 
ree. But in reality they are incapable of anything | but 
asmodic and disconnected action. [Asa means for call- ~ 
g attention to the fact that machinery is breaking down — 
e distinction between skilled and unskilled labor and 
thus rendering craft organization ineffective; as an in- 
‘ument for rousing the public to a consciousness of 
e suffering and needs’ of the unskilled and transient 
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workers and of the existence here of a compelling social 
problem; as a spur to the activity of the more conserva- 
tive and exclusive labor organizations, the I. W. W. may 
have a useful social function. As a directly effective 
social force, however, it has no considerable significance. 


The conclusion, so far as it concerns the problem of 
/ syndicalism in the United States, would seem to be obvi- 
ous. But I am well aware that those who feel a vital, 
constitutional need for visualizing and magnifying such 
a problem will not abandon their beliefs merely on this 
showing of evidence. They will doubtless point to the 
undeniable growth of industrial unionism within the 
American Federation of Labor, and to the many sporadic 
outbreaks of violent and predatory action with which the 
history of our labor movement has been checkered, as 
indicating the development of syndicalism in spirit and 
action within the American labor movement quite apart 
from any formal organization or teaching—a great 
ground swell, they will say, carrying the whole move- 
ment onward toward the syndicalist bourne. But let us 
see whether these are really syndicalistic manifestations. 
I doubt it, and for these two reasons: 

First, I venture to affirm that there is no more neces- 
sary connection between industrial unionism: and syndi- 
calism than between capitalism and monarchy. Indus- 
trial unionism on the face of it is merely an attempt to 
parallel capitalist organization. It is perfectly com- 
patible with collective bargaining and with what we might 
call business unionism, as is illustrated by the case of 
the United Mine Workers. It is the ideal type of union- 
ism advocated by the socialists. On the other hand, it 
may grow up along with nonsocialist political action, as 
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in the American Federation of Labor, where a strong 
tendency toward industrial organization has gone hand 
in hand with a robust development of legislative and 
political activity. Evidently, then, it indicates a hope- 
less confusion of ideas to identify syndicalism with in- 
dustrial unionism, and it is a misuse of reason to predicate 
the one as necessarily the result of the other. 

' How then about union violence and predation? Do 
they show any necessary affinity between unionism and 
syndicalism? In order to answer this question correctly 
let us look for a moment at the most usual occasion for 
deliberate violence and predation on the part of old-line 
unionists. It is a fact that almost any body of union 
men, whatever their principles and ordinary methods, and 
for that matter almost any body of workers, will tend 
to resort to violence and perhaps predation if they are 
face to face with systematic and long-continued aggres- 
sion, or are brought up against a blank wall of resistance 
to demands for the absolute essentials of a safe and de- 
cent existence, provided there is no relief in sight through 
law or public opinion. But the same is true of any body 
of men with red blood in their veins or of women, for 
that matter. Shall we then dissipate our concept of 
syndicalism by making it cover the action of the Boston 
Tea Party, the Ku-Klux Klan, the Mexican revolutionists 
and the militant suffragettes? Surely we must not con- 
fuse spasmodic outbreaks against specific oppression with 
direct action as the corollary of a fixed and general aver- 
sion to peaceful opportunist effort and political action. 
Only, then, when union violence and predation have been 
the outgrowth of a permanent aversion of this kind, or 
when such aversion has grown up with the violence and 
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has become a fixed creed of a union can we rightful 
speak of them as syndicalistic in character. 

But shall we nowhere find this permanent attitude ov 
side of the Industrial Workers of the World? TI 
American Railway Union was not adverse to politic 
action; the Western Federation of Miners has aga 
joined forces with the American Federation of Labo 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers show no sig 
apparently of going over to the syndicalist camp. 

Must we not then conclude that, in drawing the I 
dustrial Workers of the World into the picture ‘in 1 
proper character and proportion, we have pretty the 
oughly disposed of syndicalism as a serious Amerié 
problem? 

So far so good; but have we any assurance that 1 
shall not soon have to face a serious syndicalist proble 
in America? To satisfy ourselves on this point we shou 
have to discuss our third question, namely: What a 
the causes of syndicalism, and what are the prospects. 
its future development? I shall not attempt to discuss tl 
question fully, but shall be content to make one or tv 
suggestive statements indicating why syndicalism has n 
developed and is not likely to develop on American sc 
and the conditions which would be necessary for its ¢ 
velopment here. 

Successful trade unionism as it exists in America tod: 
is not a made-to-order affair; it is not imitative of an 
thing to be found abroad, nor is it the objectification | 
any general social theory. It is a means, slowly forg 
by experience, of meeting the immediate needs, and. 
solving the immediate problems of the American wor 
ers. It has been developed by the trial-and-error metho 
it is experimental, opportunistic, and pragmatic. And, 
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ou will look back over the last century and a quarter you 
vill find that this is the only kind of labor organization 
hat has survived and worked in this country. Even 
ocialism, before it could make any successful appeal to 
\merican workmen, had to cut loose from the ultra- 
evolutionists, thrust its theories into the background, 
nd develop a program for meeting immediate needs and 
roblems. 

The immediate reason for all this lies in the character 
f the organizing element of American workmen. The 
reat mass of organized American workmen are not 
onscious revolutionists, but optimistic opportunists. 
hey want more here and now. Their attention is 
xed on meeting immediate needs and solving immediate 
roblems. They see hope ahead in a gradual improve- 
ent of existing conditions. They have little capacity 
or or patience with speculative theorizing. They are 
nwilling to leave the path which has been marked out 
y experience with its slow but sure advance, to plunge 
ito theoretically assumed short cuts charted only by the 
nagination. This is the general attitude of that portion 
f the American working class which has alone proved it- 
elf capable of sustained organic effort. 

This attitude is the outcome partly of the racial char- 
cter of American workmen, and partly of American 
economic and social conditions. The hard-headed, tra- 
ition-bound, empirical element predominates in our labor. 
1ovement just as it does in our business affairs, in law 
nd politics and in our social ideals and affairs generally, 
ad this characteristic, perhaps racial, has been reénforced 
y the fact that the economic and social conditions have 
or generations been such that the workers could see 
| Bpe ahead in gradual betterment through constructive 
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industrial and political action. The labor movement thus 
given character has assimilated and Americanized for- 
eign accretions, just as in general we have assimilated 
and Americanized the immigrant, socially and politically. 

It is true in the one case as in the other that assimila- 
tion and transmutation have not been complete, but if 
our labor history has proved anything, as indicated es- 
pecially by the career of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, it is that those elements which have not been 
assimilated are incapable of consistent, and effective or- 
ganic union and action, and that the spasmodic organic 
efforts of such a body as the Industrial Workers of the 
World fail to check the. growth and do not essentially 
modify the ideals and methods of the American and 
Americanized labor movement. 

On account of all this there is no syndicalist problem 
of consequence in this country. We shall have none of 
consequence, I believe, unless and until the great organic 
American labor movement finds its way barred to em- 
pirical advance. .It is now feeling its way toward the 
organizing of the unskilled, and will deubtless organize 
them as fast as the psychology of the situation will per- 
mit; it is advancing experimentally toward the industrial 
form of organization, as anyone must concede who is at 
all familiar with the organic history and the declarations 
of the American Federation of Labor; it is at the same 
time forging ahead on the line of political action-as fast 
as tradition will safely allow; it is gradually overcoming 
the employers’ claims of autocratic rights, and estab- 
lishing the principles and working rules of industrial 
democracy. Whenever it comes face to face with a blank 
wall of resistance in law and administration, whenever 
it encounters trusts and employers’ associations bent upon 
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its extermination, it is apt to adopt secret, violent, and 
predatory methods. But when the temporary occasion 
is past it quickly returns to its ordinary ideals and tactics. 
And if I read the character and spirit of the American 
labor movement aright, it would take a deal of useless 

_battering against an impenetrable wall of legal and in- 
dustrial resistance to create in the American labor move- 
ment the general psychology compatible with a real and 
robust development of syndicalism. 


The Industrial Workers of the World is one aspect 
of revolutionary unionism. To understand it, there- 
fore, we must have some understanding of the larger 
thing of which it is a part. In the popular conception 
of things revolutionary unionism is generally distin- 
guished by violence and sabotage. The tendency, how- 
ever, to make violence the hall-mark of revolutionary 
unionism is a great mistake. The bulk of revolutionary 
unionists embraces the most peaceful citizens we have, 
and on principle. Most violence in. labor troubles is 
committed by conservative unionists or by the unorgan- 
ized.© In Chicago violence has become inseparably as- 
sociated in the public mind with organizations in the 
building trades. “Slugging” raids and shooting affairs 
have come to be taken as a matter of course and excite 

little interest. A few years ago these uniom tactics at- 
tained their highest development under the leadership 
of “Skinny” Madden, then in control of the central 
building trades organization. But Madden and his men 
were not looking to any overthrow of existing condi- 
tions. His were the methods of predatory hold-up union- 


6 That is to say, the violence which is due to the labor 
unions. . 
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ism. Nor was the recent dynamiting campaign of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers the product of r 
lutionary unionism. Here, rather, was a case of a ¢ 
seryative union fighting with its back to the wall aga 
a campaign of annihilation by an employers’ comb 
tion. In the last ditch, it turned, not to revolution, 
to guerilla warfare and guerilla unionism. And this ; 
to a large degree characterizes the recent violent act; 
the miners in Colorado. In short, violence in la 
troubles is a unique characteristic of no kind of un 
ism, but is a general and apparently inevitable incic 
of the rise of the working class to consciousness 

power in capitalistic society. 

Secondly, revolutionary unionism is not to be mar 
off from other kinds of unionism by its employment 
sabotage as an offensive and defensive weapon. I 
true that sabotage is a weapon whose use is highly cl 
acteristic of revolutionary unionism, but the notion | 
its use is confined to revolutionary unionists fades 
the moment its true character and varied forms 
known.” It is moreover distinctly repudiated by m 

7 Sabotage is an elusive phenomenon and is difficult of 
curate: definition. Briefly described it is called “striking 
the job.” J. A. Estey, in his “Revolutionary Unionism,” + 
well when he says: “In Syndicalist practice it [sabotage] 
comprehensive term, covering every process by which 
laborer, while remaining at work, tries to damage the 
terests of his employer, whether by simple malingering, 
by bad quality of work, or by doing actual damage to t 
and machinery” (p. 96). ‘This definition puts admirably 
essential, underlying characteristics of sabotage, but in prac 
it ramges even beyond such limits. There are almost 
indefinite number of ways of “putting the boots to the 
ployer” which have come properly to be included under 
general designation, and some of them have been employe 
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revolutionary unionists, is not confined to revolutionary 
unions, and, it might be added, is not confined to the 
workers alone.® It is clear then that revolutionary 
unionism cannot, by this practice, be marked off and made 
a definite and clearly recognizable thing. 

What, then, is revolutionary unionism, and how are 
we to distinguish and recognize it? Revolutionary union- 
ism is in essence a spiritual something, a group viewpoint, 
a theory and interpretation of society and social relation- 
ships held by groups of militant wageworkers, and an 
attempt to realize this theory and interpretation by means 
of a program of action. A distinct organization com- 
mitted to this program and viewpoint is a thing always 
striven for, but is not an essential feature nor at present 
a general characteristic of revolutionary unionism in the 
United States. That is to say, while there are distinct 
revolutionary organizations in this country, such as the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and lately the Syndi- 
calist League, most revolutionary unionists aré found 
conservative unionists time out of mind. Ca’ Canny or soldier- 
ing is one of them, which was a practice long before revolu- 


tionary unionism was known to the mass of the workers. In 
essence it is practiced by every union that sets a limitation 


on output. Living strictly up to impossible safety rules enacted 


by the employers for their own protection is another method. 
Wasting materials, turning out goods of inferior quality or 


damaging them in the process, misdirecting shipments, telling 
_ the truth about the quality of products, changing pricé cards, 


sanding the bearings, salting the soup and the sheets, “throw- 
ing the monkey wrench into the machinery”—all are methods 
of practicing sabotage that have become familiar. 

8 As the unionists point out, essentially the same thing is 
practiced by employers and dealers who adulterate goods, make 


: shoddy, conceal defects of products, and sell goods for what 


_ they are not. 


‘ 
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within conservative trade unions, with no separate | 
ganic expression of their own. To distinguish revo 
tionary unionism, therefore, and to get an accurate 1 
derstanding of the matter in hand we must distingu 
its varieties before going further. The first, socialts 
unionism, is represented organically by the Detroit 
dustrial Workers of the World and by a small num| 
of national unions in the American Federation of Lab 
The larger number of socialist unionists, however, hi 
no separate union organization. They are to be fot 
in the supposedly conservative business and uplift uni 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Railw 
Brotherhoods. The mine workers, the painters, the b 
ers, for example, are largely socialist unionists. 1 
second variety of revolutionary unionism found in t 
country is anarchistic, or more accurately, quasi anarcl 
tic. It is best represented by the Chicago Indust 
Workers of the World. But, again, there are qu 
anarchistic unionists scattered through the conservat 
and socialistic unions. 

Revolutionary unionism, in both its forms, starts w 
the assumption that society is divided-into two warr 
classes, between which there are no common intert 
and no possibility of compromise. The workers prod 
all wealth; the employers systematically rob them. 7 
workers cannot secure and enjoy what they produce u 
they rule society.® In this fight, the revolutionary uni 


® See Constitution, Industrial Workers of the World, ] 
amble §§ 1, 2; also Industrial Unionism vs. Anarchy. and 
form, p. 4, Detroit Industrial Workers of the World: 
see also Declaration of Principles of Bakery and Confectio1 
Workers, a compound craft union in the American Fed 
tion of Labor. 
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ts refuse to recognize the validity of the standards of 
ight and justice, the laws and the rules of the game 
utrent in society. There is no such thing as society as 
whole. Established notions of right, established rights 
nd the institutions in their support are the devices of 
1e employing class designed to keep labor down and 
xploit the workers. Therefore, the workers are not 
ound by these things. For the workers—just as well 
s for the employers—whatever is for their interests as 
class, whatever furthers their ends, is right. In short, 
1 the last analysis, there is no standard of right and 
ights but might. This doctrine is held without reserve 
y quasi anarchistic unionists. It justifies to them vio- 
nce, destruction of property and even killing. It would 
e unfair, however, to’say this of the socialistic union- 
sts. While they declare that actual rights are based on 
light, they refuse to admit that might ought to make 
ight, and, therefore, stop short of justifying violence 
nd killing. 

It is the primary aim of all revolutionary unionists 
) overthrow the existing institutional order; to do away 
nth individual ownership of the means of production 
nd the profit system; to put social and industrial con- 
rol into the hands of the workers. To accomplish this, 
hey propose to unite the workers not by crafts, as is 
he case generally of conservative unionism, but by in- 
ustries, and, finally, into one great working class or- 
anization, so that in a fight workers cannot be used 
gainst workers, but the whole power of the class can 
e brought to bear against the employers at any point. 
sut beyond this, the socialist unionists and the quasi 
narchistic unionists differ vitally and widely. They 
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differ as to ultimate aims, as to program, and as to- 
methods. 

The socialist unionists look forward to a state of 
society which, except for common ownership and con- 
trol of industry and strong centralized government in 
the hands of the working class, does not differ essen- 
tially from our own. They would in general attain this 
end by peaceful means, both industrial and political. In- 
dustrially, they would organize the workers into larger 
and larger units, and by the usual trade union methods 
secure for them better and better conditions and a 
greater and greater voice and place in the control and 
management of industry. Politically, they would unite 
the same workers into a great party designed to educate 
them and others in civil affairs, to push for legislation 
in the social and industrial interests of the workers, and 
ultimately to secure control of the legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial powers of the government.  Ulti- 
mately, the industrial employer would be eliminated by 
the working class state. 

The quasi anarchistic unionists have a different ulti- 
mate aim. They look forward to the complete abolition: 
of the state and of existing governmental machinery. 
They visualize, not a political, but an industrial society, 
where the unions would be the government. All politi- 
~ cal action is abhorrent to them, partly because the state 
is outside their scheme of things and political action is 
a recognition of a compromise with it, but largely be- 
cause they believe that experience has proved it to be 
not only useless as a working-class weapon but posi- 
tively harmful to working-class interests. They have. 
noted that political associations and political gains make > 
_the workers soft, conservative, and nonrevolutionary. — 
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Revolution degenerates into mere reform, and political 
preferment makes traitors of working-class leaders. The 
middle-class tendencies of the Socialist Parties in Ger- 
many, France and the United States, and the action of 
such men as Briand and John Burns have brought them 
to this view. Direct action, therefore, has become their 
slogan, that is, the making and enforcing of demands 
upon the enemy directly by the workers, through demon- 
strations, strikes, sabotage and violence. At this point, 
however, the quasi anarchistic revolutionary unionists 
themselves split into two camps, centralizers and decen- 
tralizers. k | 

The centralizers believe that the actual building up 
of the industrial organization will train and educate the 
workers in the conduct, not only of industry, but of all 
social affairs, so that when the organization has become 
universalized it can perform all the necessary func- 
tions of social control now exercised by the state in its 
legislative, executive and judicial capacities. This uni- 
versal organization of the workers will ther displace 
the state, government and politics in the present sense; 
‘private ownership, privilege and exploitation will be for- 
ever abolished. The one big union will have become the 
state, the government, the supreme organic and func- 
tional expression of society; its rules and decisions will 
be the law. 

The decentralizers look forward to what they call a 
free industrial society. Each local group of workers is 
to be a law to itself. They are to organize as they please. 
The present industrial and social arrangements are to 
be overthrown simply by making it unprofitable for the 
employing class to own and operate industries. Future 
society is to consist of independent groups of workers 
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freely exchanging their products. The proper prop 
tions of investment and production, the ratio of exchar 
of goods, etc., will automatically be determined, just 
they are under competitive industry, only then the co 
petition will be between groups of workers, instead 
between individuals. Universal knowledge and a | 
perior morality, which will spring up as soon as Ca 
talist society is abolished, will take the place of « 
present complicated system of social control and 

away with the necessity of government in the pres 
sense. 

Beyond this, the characteristic theories, policies < 
methods of the two varieties of quasi anarchistic uni 
ists, in general, agree. The central purpose of all th 
efforts, as we have seen, is the overthrow of the ca 
talist system, and the establishment of working-cl 
social control. But this cannot be accomplished by 
gradual process of immediate gains in the form of t 
ter wages, shorter hours, better working conditions, « 
The end is retarded rather than advanced by such | 
mediate concessions and advantages because these te 
to make the workers conservative, satisfied with the pt 
ent system, and those who gain most become selfish ¢ 
detached in interest from the whole working class. 7 
main immediate object of all their efforts is not 1 
terial results, but agitation, education, a rousing of 
workers and employers to mutual hatred and bittern 
Hence they count everything in the way of a fig 
whether won or lost, as a gain. To them, no strike 
be lost, since the very failure, in the common way 
looking at it, is the surest way to secure the psycholog 
results they are after. Therefore, they are always a 
to take every opportunity for fighting, whatever the o 
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gainst them. Their motto is anything to stir up trouble 
etween the workers and the ruling class. A contest with 
he police over free speech or with the church is as 
food an opportunity as a strike. And they count all 
hings as good that may irritate the employers or au- 
horities to action against them. Trouble is what they 
hrive on. 

The revolution, then, must be the work of the un- 
killed—the true proletariat. They must be roused and 
nited and educated—the whole object of the agitation 
s this. But is this possible when we consider the char- 
cter and conditions of these unskilled workers? \The 
reat mass of them are untrained, unintelligent, cowed, 
ubservient, satisfied with things as they are because they 
now nothing better. Get them’ together and there is 
Oo unanimity of ideas; poll them and the sodden ma- 
ority would overwhelmingly outvote the alert, revolu- 
ionary minority. How, then, can the unskilled prole- 
ariat create the revolution? The quasi anarchistic union- 
sts answer with what is perhaps their most distinctive 
nd pregnant idea, the theory of the militant minority. 
They are no levelers; they do not propose to poll 
he proletariat; they do not really believe in democracy. 
“hroughout the history of the world, they will tell you, 
verything has been achieved, every advance has been 
ushed through, by the intelligent minority.. Every 
evolution has thus been accomplished. ‘The mass of 
nen in all grades of society are unintelligent, but they 
re imitators. Given a sufficiently intelligent and active 
ninority which understands this and does not allow it- 
elf to be swamped by democratic ideals and arrange- 
nents, and the mass can be roused to action and be made 
9 work its will. The quasi anarchistic unionists are the 
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intelligent minority of the workers. The proletariat is 
their instrument. Their task is to tune it up to the 
revolutionary pitch, and use it as a revolutionary force. 
But how? Obviously the way is to stimulate a constant 
and ever-growing fight between the proletariat and their 
enemies. This can be done partly by general agita- 
tion, but the fight must be conducted also on the in- 
dustrial field. And how best conduct this industrial 
fight? 

Here the quasi anarchistic unionists are moved partly 
by theory and partly by the necessities of the situation. 
On the basis of theory alone, the thing is not to work pri- 
marily for material gains. Such gains, we have seen, put 
the instrument out of tune, relax the strings. Hence 
the old-fashioned strike is not appropriate. And, beyond 
this, necessity makes it an impossible weapon. The old- 
fashioned strike is essentially a trial of financial strength 
between the employers and the workers. Its success also 
requires sustained codperative effort on the part of the 
mass. But the proletariat has no financial strength and 
cannot be held to its task for long periods. The ordi- 


nary strike then is out of the question as a revolutionary. 


weapon. If it succeeds it weakens the revolutionary 
spirit of the workers; if it fails it strengthens the em- 
ployers. A weapon, then, must be devised which shall 
keep alive the revolutionary spirit, be inexpensive to the 
workers, require no sustained codperation, and weaken 
the employers. Here, finally, we reach the raison d’étre 
of the great industrial weapons of the quasi anarchistic 


unionists—the intermittent strike and sabotage. They 


keep the workers and employers constantly embroiled in 


a way to arouse mutual bitterness and hatred. They 
are inexpensive to the workers; the intermittent strike 
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does not demand continuous codperation over long pe- 
riods, while sabotage need not require codperation at all; 
it can be carried on by the individual alone. They hit 
the employer at his most vulnerable point by making it 
unprofitable for him to operate. Hence the great in- 
dustrial slogan is, “Strike on the job.” But all these 
methods we have mentioned are not the ultimate means 
of the quasi anarchistic unionists. They are but the 
means to the means for the final end. Agitation of all 
sorts, the intermittent strike, sabotage and violence,’® 
have the primary purpose of developing solidarity among 
the proletariat which will make possible ultimately the 
general strike that shall finally overthrow capitalism, and 
of educating the workers to a capacity, for the conduct of 
social affairs. 

There is no way of arriving at even a moderately ac- 
curate estimate of the strength of revolutionary union- 
ism in America. As has been seen, most socialist union- 
ists are scattered through nonrevolutionary organiza- 
tions. This is true to a lesser extent of quasi anarchis- 
tic unionists. Unions keep no records of character of 
membership. They would not give it out if they did, 
and the records would not be worth anything if given 
out. The national officers of the socialist party refuse 
to estimate. In the 1912 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the socialist candidate for presi- 
dent polled 5,073 out of a total of 17,047 votes cast. 
Estimating the American Federation of Labor member- 
ship at 2,000,000, the socialistic membership, if this vote 


10 But note that this is said only of the quasi anarchistic, 
revolutionary unionists. The socialistic revolutionary union- 
ists, who are by far the majority in this country, altogether 
repudiate violence, sabotage, etc. 
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were indicative, would number 846,000, or forty-two pe 
cent. 

But a vote of unions one way or another is no indi 
cation of the strength of internal factions. The socialis 
party vote is somewhere near thirty per cent as large a 
the estimated number of trade unionists, but it is to ; 
considerable extent a nonunionist vote. The best we cai 
say is that socialist unionists are a fairly large and ap 
parently growing minority. The quasi anarchistic union 
ists are probably mostly in separate organizations, but n 
accurate figures can be obtained of these. The Industria 
Workers of the World claim to have issued cards t 
something over 200,000 since its establishment. Th 
Syndicalist League is only a handful, if it exists. Iti 
possible that all revolutionary unionists combined in thi 
country number perhaps one-third of the organized work 
ers, or in the neighborhood of 800,000. Lacking statis 
tics of its growth, the only way we can discuss th 
prospects of revolutionary unionism is in the terms o 
its causes and the character of its adherents. 

In attempting to account for revolutionary unionism 
stress has ordinarily been laid almost entirely on indus 
trial conditions and forces. It has been pointed out that 
with the development of modern industry under th 
stimulus of machinery and the machine process, the re 
lationships between employers and workers are becom 
ing remote and impersonal, and each class is coming t 
be subjected to a different environment and is thus de 
veloping different sets of ideals and interests. To thos 
who accept this theory, class conflict and the growth o 
class conflict alike are inevitable. Revolutionary unior 
ism is one aspect of this conflict based on industrial cor 
ditions. It is bound to exist and bound to develo 
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rapidly in this country now that our free land is ex- 
hausted, and that in other respects the opportunities for 
escape from the working class are being cut off. There 
is a strong element of truth in this explanation and pre- 
diction, especially as applied to socialistic unionism. On 
the other hand, economic conditions alone cannot ac- 
count for revolutionary unionism. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in the same trades and industries, and 
notably in the same unions, we find both conservative 
business and: revolutionary unionists. I am inclined to 
think that revolutionary unionism, especially as regards 
the quasi anarchistic variety, is largely a matter of in- 
dividual and racial temperament. 

To judge of the outlook for revolutionary unionism 
in this country, we must consider both our temperamental 
and environmental situation and tendencies. A large 
proportion of our organized workers are probably tem- 
peramentally conservative and would never become revo- 
lutionary unionists no matter what the industrial de- 
velopment. A growing portion of the workers—largely 
as the result of our recent immigratfon—are tempera- 
mentally radical. In s» far as they become unionists at 
all they are bound to be revolutionaries. Between these 
extremes are the floaters, the negative mass, perhaps the 
largest proportion of the workers. They will be swayed 
by their associates and by industrial and political condi- 
tions. As skilled workers they are likely to be conserva- 
tive; as unskilled, revolutionary. In times of prosperity 
they will become satisfied and temperate; in times of 
stress, radical. Political disability and casual work, such 
as the migratory worker suffers, will draw them into the ° 
revolutionary camp. Reforms—workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health and safety legislation, old-age pensions— 
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will tend to make them supporters of the existing sys- 
tem. Militant action by employers’ associations and 
trusts, and unfavorable legislative action and court de- 
cisions will make militants of them. Speaking, then, of 
revolutionary unionism as a whole, and not of syndical- 
ism or the Industrial Workers of the World, we shall 
see more rather than less of it. It is bound to develop 
with unregulated immigration and the lack of a com- 
ptehensive and thoroughgoing program of reform. It 
is one of the big problems of our time. : 
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CHA PLBR VIL 
THE LEADERS AND THE RANK AND FILE 


While unionism in its ultimate effect on industrial 
organization and conduct of industry is democratic, in 
the sense of its effort to take from the hands of em- 
ployers autocratic feudalistic control and put a share 
of the control and conduct into the hands of the work- 
ers—tending to democratic industrial revolution—union- 
ism in its own organization and conduct is hardly to be 
called democratic. At least this is true of the business 
union type and successful unionism. Power in both 
cases centers in the hands of officers and leaders. They 
letermine immediate policies and tactics to a very large 
extent. And this seems to be the natural and neces- 
sary outcome of the situation. While unionism as a 
whole is the spontaneous outcome of the conditions, 
1eeds and problems of the workers, the rank and file in 
zeneral are not in a condition to formulate methods for 
neeting needs or solving problems, and, apart from the 
lirection of competent leaders, have not the intelligence 
o combat employers successfully. Therefore, union- 
sm, as a fact, in its constructive aspects is taught to the 
‘ank and file by the leaders. Only when the union is 
weak and the leaders unsuccessful do the rank and file 
ake control. : 

In general there are two classes among the rank and 
ile. The bread and butter unionists are ordinary work- 
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ers chained to the wheel, the bench, or the counter, goo 
men, but without leisure or education or experience fo 
much thought. or union action. They are apt to regar 
the union—when all is going well—as a matter of coursé 
or an instrument for food and shelter. While meeting 
are held regularly and members are free to go and de 
termine the conduct of affairs, as a matter of fact, 11 
time of peace, they are lax about attendance. They ar 
content to leave the running of affairs and the thinkin: 
to the officers. They are, by virtue of character and cit 
cumstance, pretty much clay, although at times ver 
stubborn clay, in the hands of the officers in the ordinar 
administration of affairs. It really cannot be otherwise 
the workers, untrained and exhausted by daily toil, can 
not keep track of affairs. The officers are specialists— 
good talkers—and the rank and file must trust them 
What they demand of leaders is that they “deliver th 
goods,” in terms of high wages, short hours, and goo¢ 
conditions. So long as they do this they do not care t 
interfere. They are not surprised if occasionally : 
leader is crooked, or gets his “rake off.’’ When he fail 
to “deliver the goods,” they turn on him with every con 
ceivable denunciation and rend him. Then indeed the 
are likely to run amuck, overbear the authority of th 
officers, and commit all sorts of acts in violation of con 
stitutional authority. The second class are the radica 
unionists, always suspicious and at constant war. witl 
the officials. 

There is a real contest between the leaders and the ran! 
and file, especially in the case of business unionism. S 
long as the uniop is small and the officers work at: th 
bench, there is no ‘friction, but when the union grows an 
the officers give up work and become paid officials and de 
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vote their whole time to official duties, then friction be- 
tween the leaders and the rank and file almost inevitably 
arises. The farther up we go in officialdom the less sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding we find. The leaders for 
the most part reciprocate the feeling of the rank and file. 
Their attitude is likely to be one of contempt mixed 
with fear. One trade union leader says that the rank 
ind file are ignorant, have to be wheedled, and, when that 
fails, driven by physical force if necessary. Even lead- 
srs who pride themselves on keeping close to the man at 
the bench speak contemptuously of the crowd. ‘The 
successful leader,” one of them says, “must be a leader 
90th intellectually and physically. He must be able to 
face a crowd that stispects him and be able to convince 
sither by argument or force. He must be able to out- 
force any opposition from the ‘dee, dis, dat’ rank and 
ile.” | 

The causes of the contest between the leaders and the 
‘ank and file are partly inherent in the situation. The 
‘ank and file are ignorant and impulsive; they do not 
snow anything about business and market conditions and 
trade. They think all business is making enormous prof- 
ts, and that there is no limit to the amount they can 
queeze out for themselves if strong enough. Some- 
imes they suffer until beyond endurance or are aroused 
yy leaders and then break out, wildly demanding the im- 
yossible. Their environment tends to make them radi- 
al; they have nothing to lose—no responsibility. All 
he conditions, on the other hand, tend to make the lead- 
rs conservative. Responsibility sobers them. As soon 
s they engage in negotiations they realize the power of 
he employers, and the limitations in the ability of em-. 
Jloyers to meet demands. Moreover, when the leaders 
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get away from the bench, their environment becom 
more of the character of the employer’s than of tl 
worker’s. They no longer deal with the physical, b 
with the spiritual, in negotiations and in the handling « 
men. Almost inevitably they develop something of tl 
employers’ viewpoint and feeling, and thus become uw 
able to see things from the workers’ angle and to fe 
with and for the workers as before. The worker 
something to be manipulated. But partly, also, the cot 
test is due to the character of the men who get int 
power in the unions. Very generally it is not the goc 
worker, but the big, jolly, hail fellows well met, natur 
born politicians, possessed of considerable administr: 
tive ability, men with the latent instinct of the boss ar 
employer, men who love power for its own sake. Mor 
over, the leader who rises from the rank and file at on 
encounters temptations hard to withstand. Many g 
wrong because they cannot stand prosperity. The su 
den release from the bench, from the machine proces 
unsteadies them; they become dissipated and dishones 
they may fall victims to the “mahogany table,” and 1 
what is on it. There is, too, a constant drain of leade: 
by corruption, and by politics. Here is a great weal 
ness of unionism—it dies at the top. 

How is it that the leaders get and retain their powet 
In the first place, the rank and file have learned by e& 
perience that if they want “more now” they must sul 
mit to leadership. ‘They have somewhat learned tl 
lesson of democracy and its inefficiency. As one unic 
leader put it, “The successful officer tends to stay in o 
fice indefinitely, and grows more competent and mo: 
powerful with service. As a democracy no union wou 
last six minutes.” Secondly, it is somewhat like shal 
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ng a dish of beans, the largest come to the top. The 
iatural leaders tend to get the offices; they are in gen- 
ral the husky, strong-armed fellows. One keen trade 
mion observer says that the workers trust big men 
vecause they have come to think in physical terms, but 
hey must have brains too. Either they are like the 
unning politician or, lacking the latter’s qualities, they 
lave superior intelligence and moral courage. Thirdly, 
mce well fixed in office, the leader has every advantage 
ver the rank and file and can make them practically de- 
endent upon him. The worker in a negotiation can- 
10t present his case; he is no match for the employer; 
le is dependent absolutely upon the labor leader for this. 
Vloreover, the longer the leader is in office, the more 
roficient he becomes in the performance of his peculiar 
nd, to the worker, absolutely necessary functions. He 
ecomes more and more the possessor of specialized 
nowledge and power. Sometimes, too, leadership is re- 
ained by force. Everything thus conspires to support 
he leaders against the rank and file, as long as conditions 
re good, as long as they can “deliver the goods.” All 
his goes far to explain the indifference of the rank and 
le and the strong antisocial aims and actions of some 
nmions. Here many forces tend to raise to leadership 
hose of the unidealistic type who are forced to “make 
cod,” with conditions tending to make them take the 
asiest methods. These remarks bring out one of the 
ardest problems of unionism, that of democracy versus 


ficiency.* 


1The use of the referendum in the American Federation 
f Labor has shown that there frequently result delay, fac- 
onalism, and indifference on the part of the rank and file; 
nd it is exceedingly expensive. The English unions found 
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We are all familiar with the tales of the walkin 
delegate, which picture him as an autocrat who gog 
about browbeating employers and ordering out cringin 
workmen at his own sweet will and for his own profi 
Contradictory as are the statements of unionists an 
business men concerning the business agent or the wall 
ing delegate, the available evidence seems to indicat 
that there is much truth on both-sides of the controversy} 
Ordinarily and normally the unionists are right in de 
scribing the walking delegate as merely a useful an 
harmless local executive officer. Under constitutions 
conditions, the creation, powers, and duties of the walk 
ing delegate may be summarized thus: He is simply 
local officer elected by popular vote, for a term rangin 
from three months to a year, usually holding office fo 
six months. He is the general executive officer of th 
local. His customary duties are to act as the ref 
resentative of the union in dealing with the employer; a 
such to see that union rules are not violated by employer: 
to present grievances to the employer, and generally t 


act as go-between for men and masters; to maintain dis 


énline and to look after the financial affairs and generé 

interets of the union; to see that members attend th 

meetings, pay their dues, and keep in general the unio 

rules; to find employment for union men; and to solic: 
? 


that they had no.time or money for anything else when the 
used it. The causes for this situation seem to be that th 
rank and file do no, understand intelligently important que: 
tions which come up; that they act as a result of emotio 
rather than judgment, Radical leaders can stir them up t 
act unwisely. As a njatter of fact the rank and file are a 
ways in favor of ecofomy, and the attempt to have put 
democracy has often resulted in greater control by leaders tha 
under representative government. - 


' : 
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nen to join the union. In performing these duties the 
valking delegate is constitutionally under the absolute 
ontrol of the local or district council; all his powers are 
elegated to him by popular vote, and all his acts must 
e reported to the union for popular sanction. He is 
gally the general servant of the union, and legally can 
0 no act for it on his own responsibility. The neces- 
ity or desirability of such a local union officer, especially 
1 his capacity of go-between for men and masters, is 
pparent when we consider that working members of the 
nion are fully occupied in their manual tasks and that 
o employee can go to his employer. This gives a clear 
nd undoubtedly true idea of what the business agent 
ormally is, by whom he is controlled, what he can do, 
nd what he cannot do under constitutional circum- 
frances. But evidence also shows that the walking dele- 
ate is likely to become an extra-constitutional boss. 
‘his is shown equally by positive testimony of what he 
smetimes becomes and what he has actually done. 

Theoretically, then, the walking delegate is what the 
nionists picture him, a harmless and useful executive 
ficer. Practically, he may become what the employer. 
ictures him, a supreme and irresponsible ruler, and the 
responsible ruler is the result of a simple process of 
volution from the useful servant. Is the result acci- 
ent or does it represent an inherent tendency? It seems 
vat under certain conditions it represents an inherent 
ndency, that it is the natural outcome of the peculiar 
uties of the walking delegate and the peculiar situation 
f the rank and file. 

The peculiar duties of the walking delegate are such 
; to give him easy ascendency over the rank and file. 
fe looks out for employment for them; his duties lead 
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him over the whole local field of labor, he knows whe 
jobs are and how to get them, he can keep a man 
employment, or he can keep him from it; he looks aft 
the finances of the union, he sees that the members p: 
their dues, or he can make it easy for them; he preser 
grievances to the employer and can argue the case, f 
he is not dependent on the “boss” and does not fear hir 
he can help one to agreeable conditions of work or _ 
can leave him unassisted and unprotected. Clearly | 
is a man to keep on the right side of, and to keep “1 
with. He is therefore bound to become powerful if | 
has ordinary judgment and finesse. To be sure, his ter 
of power is brief and the union can turn him out if 
wants to, constitutionally. Practically it cannot and w 
not, once he begins to consolidate his power. When t 
union thinks of choosing his successor, there is no o 
in the union who can do his work half so well as I 
He is acquainted with the whole field of operations, a1 
he has an accumulation of knowledge that the ordina 
worker, held to his bench or to his machine for ni 
or ten hours a day, cannot have acquired. These ¢ 
dinary workers naturally come more and more to re 
on his judgment. Moreover, he has learned how to de 
with men in general and how to deal with employers 
particular; he has learned how to talk and to persuac 
In short, he is related to the ordinary workers in t 
trade as the ward boss is to the average voter. He 
a specialist in labor politics, with favors to give and 
withhold. 

He is in a position, then, naturally to become a lo 
labor boss, if he so desires, unless he is checked 
some outside authority. The local is, however, jeale 
of its autonomy. Its officers are its officers, and not t 
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ficers of the national organization. To be sure, there 
re elaborate regulations that define its relations to the 
entral body, but, after all, they represent loose federa- 
ve bonds. The essential thing is that the walking dele- 
ate does not have to take his orders from or report to 
1e national officers. He is responsible not to his su- 
erior officers but to his inferiors—the rank and file who 
ect him. This means that, if he is so disposed, he need 
ot be responsible to anyone. If he is a self-seeking 
emagogue, he naturally evolves into the labor boss. 
nd the conditions are also favorable to bringing for- 
ard this kind of man. It is the man who does not love 
is work, who is astute and smooth, who will naturally 
ork into this office in a group made up for the most 
art of hard workers and slow thinkers. The making of 
1e demagogic tyrant who orders strikes against the in- 
rests of employers anid men, then, is a simple and nat- 
ral process. A good talker gets his friends to vote him 
ito office, he learns the “ropes,” he gathers about him 
clique of radical henchmen, an inner ring; they vote 
im unlimited power, there is no superidr authority, he 
its loose, and you have a little example of the old 
reek tyranny that rose on the ruins of the democracy. 
he two parallel very well. Of course this evolution of 
1e business agent from the harmless to the harmful 
pe does not always, nor perhaps usually, take place. 
he most we can say is that it is apt to take place and 
e have tried to show the reasons. 

The ordinary conservative business unionist carries 
yout with him two very distinct and perhaps contradic- 
ry conceptions of unionism and attitudes toward so- 
ety. When he is dealing with trade matters, he is or- 
inarily a bread and butter unionist, a fairly sober, mat- 
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ter of fact, unemotional, hard-headed fellow who a 
cepts the present system on the whole but means to g 
the most he can out of it in the way of higher wage 
shorter hours and better conditions. As such, his cra 
interest stands first; it is the welfare of his craft whi 
he is looking out for. He is conscious of little or 1 
class interest or feeling. But when a matter comes 1 
which is free from particular craft interest and concert 
what he conceives to be employing class oppression at 
interference with his rights and business, such as tl 
use of the injunction, damage suits against unions, tl 
use of strikebreakers, or the calling out of the police : 
militia to prevent picketing or violence, then this har 
headed, conservative, business-unionist is apt to be su 
denly transformed into a wildly emotional fighter, ft 
of class interest and class hatred. This lasts until eith 
a bread and butter proposition comes up again or un 
someone calls his attention to the fact that he is socis 
istic, when he as quickly changes to the hard-head 
business unionist again. This is characteristic of t 
leaders also. I have seen the transformation many tim 
in labor meetings. It is most significant because it mea 
that a general attempt to coerce unionism means tur 
ing it into a class-conscious revolutionary movement. — 
In the unions there have gone on constant strugeg! 
for control between the business union element and t 
socialist or revolutionary element. This contest used 
be open; it is now more or less subtle, but it exists jt 
the same. Generally, the good business craft unionist 
intolerant of socialism. The reason he gives is that 
wants something now, and this is not to be secured 
academic discussions of a mythical codperative comm¢ 
wealth in the future. This is not, however, the wh 
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aason. The socialists have from the beginning stood _ 
yr industrial unionism, and they have made it their mis- 
on to preach this in season and out of season to the 
aft unionists. They have joined the unions, got them- 
‘Ives elected delegates to central bodies and conventions 
ad have used the discussion of every union problem, 
yery difference between unions, every union failure or 
isaster, to point out with contempt the weakness of 
‘aft organization and to preach industrial unionism 
ad party socialism. This has made most craft union- 
ts, however revolutionary at heart, violent haters of 
ycilalism in its objective party form. Recently, the 
oler headed socialists have seen that the American Fed- 
‘ation of Labor is normally tending toward industrial- 
m and that it was their fiery efforts more than any- 
ing else that held things back. They have therefore 
ecome very quiet and conciliatory. But the socialists 
re there in the unions and the sentiment is growing fast 
yen among business unionists. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The social problem of unionism cannot be understooc 
through a study of unions alone. The unions are bu 
one factor in a great struggle going on which involve 
the fundamental questions of social rights and socia 
welfare. The other factor is the employer, especiall: 
employers organized into associations to resist the effort 
of unionism. Over against the complex organization 
of the workers are the equally complex and perhaps mor 
extensive and more powerful organizations of employ 
ers. To grasp the problem fully, therefore, to get th 
other side and to comprehend the situation as a whole w 
need a knowledge of the employers’ organizations cre 
ated for dealing with, and especially of the militan 
associations organized for combating, unions—thei 
structure, aims, principles, policies, demands, methods 
and attitudes; and the conditions and events which groy 
out of the existence of these two great organic forces 
The contest between unionism and employers’ associa 
tions has been largely one concerned with the rights o 
employers and of workers as embodied in law. As_ 
basis for understanding it, therefore, as well as th 
general social problem of unionism, we need to get som 
idea of the legal status of unionism and the legal strivy 
ings of both sets of organizations. This aspect of th 
subject will follow in a subsequent chapter, 
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Structurally and functionally the employers’ associa- 
tions offer a striking parallelism to the trade union or- 
ganizations. In point of structure there is, paralleling 
the local craft or compound craft and national union of 
the workers, the local craft or compound craft and na- 
tional employers’ association. The Chicago Team Own- 
ers’ Association and the National Stove Founders’ De- 
fense Association are illustrations. As a counterpart to 
similar trade unions, there are local, state and national 
federations of employers, as, for example, the Chicago 
Employers’ Association, the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Where the unions have developed an industrial 
type of organization, the employers have their local, dis- 
trict or national industrial associations. The local News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors, and the Interstate Coal Operators are in point. Fi- 
nally, as a counter-organization to the general labor un- 
ion, there are general alliances and citizens’ associations. 

Similarly, from the standpoint of function, business 
unionism is paralleled by a type of employers’ associa- 
‘tion, represented by the Stove Founders’ Defense Asso- 
ciation above referred to, which aims at collective bar- 
gaining and the stability of conditions obtained through 
it. The National Civic Federation, although not strictly 
an employers’ association but generally regarded as such, 
is a counterpart to uplift unionism. Militant employers’ 
associations, extremely conservative and bitterly opposed 
to unionism, are the “revolutionary” type among em- 
ployers. The Metal Trades’ Association is one of this 
group. And, lastly, there are predatory employers’ as- 
sociations, as there are predatory unions to be found in 
the building trades. 


Sees 
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Following upon the great anthracite coal strike of 
1902, which suddenly brought out the power of unionism 
to paralyze social activity, and the fact that unionism 
had grown stronger than the employers, the latter awoke 
to the need of better defensive organization and a great 
growth of radical or militart employers’ associations 
took place. The immediate aims and policies of the em- 
ployers’ associations were accordingly directed to secur- 
ing mutual aid in the industrial field, rigid enforcement 
of laws on unions through the courts whenever possible, 
and new legislation curbing the unions. Injunctions 
were increasingly sought and suits instituted against un- 
ion workmen. As a later phase, special employers’ asso- 
ciations were formed, such as the Anti-Boycott League. 
The purpose of this organization was to get the courts 
to decide that, although unions were voluntary organi- 
zations, they could be sued for damages under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law as combinations in restraint of 
trade. Success along this line was calculated to cripple 
business unionism, for business unionism succeeds in col- 
lective bargaining only because it can threaten to strike 
and it can strike successfully only when there is money 
laid up to support members on strike. It all goes back 
to financial resources in the end. Unions have under- 
stood all this and for this reason they have stood out 
against incorporation because they want to do things in 
their struggles which would subject them to suit and loss 
of strike funds if they were incorporated. 

At the present time the methods of the employers 
associations, more especially of the militant, may ‘be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Effective counter organization; employers paralle 
the ‘union structure, trade against trade (local, district 
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and national), city against city, state against state, na- 
tional against national, and federation against federa- 
tion. 

2. Uncompromising war on the closed shop by assert- 
ing the right to hire and fire, to pay what the individual 
can be made to work for, and therefore to destroy uni- 
formity and control hours, speed, and the conditions of 
employment generally; by continuous propaganda, con- 
ventions, meetings, literature and personal solicitations, 
showing the tyranny of the unions under closed shop 
rule, and the loss and waste in the closed shop from in- 
efficient workers forced by the union upon employers, 
from loafing on the job, restrictions on output, and on 
apprenticeship; showing that the union label is a detri- 
ment rather than an advantage to the employer using 
it; urging employers not to use goods bearing the union 
label, nor to patronize any concern which does; and op- 
posing the union label on publications of any branch of 
sovernment. 

3. The expulsion of members who sign closed shop 
vgreements, with forfeit of contributions to the reserve 
fund. 

4. Giving financial aid to employers in trouble because 
of attempts to withstand closed shop demands or to estab- 
lish the open shop, by inducing banks to refund interest 
yn loans during strikes, and getting owners not to enforce 
renalties on failure to live up to building contracts. 
The National Metal Trades Association, for instance, 
dvocates a plan for the codperation of bankers’ asso- 
siations to extend aid on a wide scale. 

s.. Mutual aid in time of trial and trouble with union- 
sm; taking orders of a struck shop and returning profit; 
furnishing men from shops of other members and of 
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outsiders; paying members out of the reserve fund for 
holding out against unions—a kind of strike benefit; and 
endeavoring to secure special patronage for employers 
in trouble from members and outsiders. 

6. Refusal of aid to any enterprise operating under 
the closed shop. 

7, Advertisements in some newspapers and the with- 
drawal of advertisements from others friendly to un- 
ionism. 

8. Detachment of union leaders by promotion or brib- 
ery, honorary positions and social advancement, thus 
constantly depriving unions of the directive force of 
their strongest men. 

g. Discrediting union leaders and unions by exploit- 
ing their mistakes in strikes, or mismanagement of 
funds; appealing to the public by the prosecution of lead- 
ers; exposing records of fearful examples as types, e.g., 
Parks, O'Shea, and Madden, and by inciting to violence. 

10. Weeding out agitators and plain union men by 
blacklists, card catalogs, lists of employees, and by iden- 
tification systems, for example, the Metal Trades’ card 
catalog, and the Seaman’s employment book. Employ- 
ment agencies for employers’ associations require lists 
of all former employees, examine their records and re- 
quire certificates of membership. 

11, Detaching workers from the union and the un: 
ion’s control by requiring an individual contract witk 
penalties, i.e., the loss of unsettled wages called deposit 
in case of strike; by welfare plans, insurance and pen. 
sions to the workers which depend upon long, continu: 
ous service and are forfeited in case of strike; selling 
stock cheap, giving the feeling to the workers that they 
have a stake in the game, and also by bonus and pre 
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imium systems ; and by “going the unions one better,” i.e., 
pay ing above the union scale, giving special advantage to 
Superior workers, requiring good working conditions by 
the members of the association, establishing accident 
prevention bureaus, safety inspection, and giving care 
to the housing of employees. 

_ 12. Conducting trade schools and agitating for con- 
tinuation schools and vocational training; conducting 
trade schools themselves or helping to support them; 
having cities conduct continuation schools as in Cincin- 
nati and Hartford. The National Metal Trades’ Asso- 
ciation cooperates with the University of Cincinnati in 
engineering courses there; providing “instructors” to 
teach the unskilled as does the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation; advocating trade schools supported at public ex- 
pense generally, and separate vocational schools; attack- 
ing the present system of academic education; donating 
sums to certain societies for promoting industrial educa- 
tion, ¢.g., the National Metal Trades Association has 
donated money to the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. ‘ 

13. Securing foreknowledge of union plans by the 
spy system, use of detective agencies, spies in the union, 
the shadowing of leaders, gaining their confidence or 
using the dictagraph. 

14. Systematic organization and u use of strike break- 
ers and d counter-sluggers. 

1s. Organization of counter-unions. 

_ 16. Use of the police and militia. The unions, not 
having been able to enact the rules of the game into 
law, cannot gain their ends by the assertion of their 
rights. With the law on the side of property, indorsing 
individual liberty, to gain their ends they resort to force. 
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17. Systematic appeal to the courts, the use of the i1 
junction, systematic prosecution for violence, the en 
ployment of a large corps of legal talent, the bringir 
into play of law and order leagues, suits for damag 
in case of strikes, and systematic attacks on the const 
tutionality of labor laws. 

18. Opposition to labor legislation by organizing lol 
bies to appear before both state and national bodie: 
by a system of calling upon members of the associatic 
to send in letters and telegrams in great numbers; t 
having employers who will be most affected but wh 
have good labor conditions appear before legislative con 
mittees to oppose labor legislation; and by having at 
vertisements in many newspapers denouncing labor bil 

_and calling upon citizens to write to legislators not | 
| support them. 

19. Political agitation and action such as urging en 
ployers to neglect party lines and to vote for safe ar 
sane men only; supporting antilabor statesmen and fe} 

‘posing labor politicians and demagogues, by sendir 
funds, men, and literature into the districts of cand 
dates; exposing the weaknesses of the labor vote and tl 
failure of labor to defeat men the association support 
preventing the adoption of anti-injunction planks « 
other class legislation, or allowing only meaningless on 
in.party platforms; denouncing the initiative, refere: 
dum, and recall, especially the recall of judges and j 
dicial decisions; and defending the courts and the co 
stitution. 

_ 20. Appealing to the public by the use of the pres 
publishing bulletins, and condemning papers which a 
unfriendly; systematically attacking unions and explo 

_ing their violence; preventing the publication of seditio 
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articles like those in the Los Angeles papers; giving 
statements to the press during strikes, pointing out that: 
the strike is for recognition and for the closed shop and 
not for better wages and conditions; pointing out, in case 
the strike is merely a matter of wages, that the trade 
can stand no more but is now paying higher than else- 
where, also that should wages be advanced prices would 
be higher, and the consumer would have to pay more in 
the face of the increased cost of living, and exploiting 
the losses of the workers in strikes, thus showing the 
folly of strikes; sending out circulars to educators and 
clergy ; sending publications to the workers; for example, 
the National Founders’ Association and the National 
Metal Trades’ Association send their review to molders 
and machinists free; attacking Socialism and socialists 
and lauding ministers, educators, judges, and economists 
who show the fallacies of unionism and set forth the 
eternal verities. 

The underlying assumptions, theories, and attitudes of 
employers’ associations, more particularly those of the 
militant type, are: that a natural harmony of interests 
prevails in society and therefore the unions are to be 
restrained when they use coercive methods; that the em- 
ployers’ interests are always identical with the interests 
of society and therefore unionism is to be condemned 


whenever. it interferes with their interests ; that the in- 
erests of the worker and employer are harmonious, and 
herefore when the unions oppose the employer they are 
nisled by unscrupulous leaders and are to be condemned ; 
hat the employer gives work to the laborers and there- 
fore they are ungrateful and immoral and to be con- 
lemned when they combine to oppose him; that the em- 
jloyer has an absolute right to manage his own business 
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to suit himself as against his workers, and therefore t 
unions are to be condemned when they interfere in a1 
way with that right; that the business is his, an absolu 
property right, and to compel him to bargain with t 
men collectively, instead of as individuals, is to comg 
him to deal with men not in his employ, with an irt 
sponsible committee, and to assert a voice in the matte 
of hiring and discharge, the conditions of employmet 
_and a right to the job and the trade; that the employ 
has an absolute right to manage his own business | 
against workers not in his employ and therefore outsi 
workers are to be condemned when they act in symp 
thy with his workers; that every worker has an absolu 
right to work when, where, and for whom he pleases at 
therefore the unions are to be condemned when th 
restrict this right and freedom; that free competitic 
of the workers is always in the interest of society at 
therefore that any interference by the unions in this 
to be condemned; that the greatest possible producti 
is always in the interest of society and therefore t 
union is to be condemned whenever it interferes wi 
this; that the law, the courts, and the police represe 
absolute and impartial rights and justice, and therefo 
the unions are to be condemned whenever they violé 
the law or oppose the police. 

The fundamental questions of the source of soc 
rights and the meaning of social welfare lie at the co 
of a critical consideration of the employers’ associatiot 
their theories and viewpoint. What is going to be do 
with this social philosophy of God-given, inalienable a 
absolute rights? If this be rejected, what is to be sv 
stituted? Shall we say, general social welfare? WI 
is that? Take the case of the introduction of machine 
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s it right and just to make the workers pay for social 
ogress? Shall we say, the upholding of established 
ights—of whatever is law? Where did these rights and 
aws come from? Or shall we say, substitute that which 
s natural? But what is natural? Is competition nat- 
ral? Consider the historical effects of free competi- 
ion. Then what shall be the basis? 

Is there any more basis for the employers’ claim of 
ights and condemnation of attacks of unions upon them, 
han for the counterclaims of the unions? Is it true that 
mployers give work to laborers any more than that 
aborers give profits to employers? That the employer 
as a right to compel men to bargain individually any 
nore than laborers have a right to compel employers to 
argain with men collectively? Is it true that employers 
r workingmen have nothing to arbitrate? Is the em- 
loyer any more justified in refusing to deal with men 
ot in his employ than a group of workmen would be 
vhen in conflict with their employer in opposing the 
ssistance of outside employers? Has every man a 
ight to work where and when and for whom he pleases, 
egardless of the effects on his fellow workers? Is 
e not interfering with their business? 

If it is wrong for the workers who have no grievances 
gainst their particular employer to help other workers 
vyho have, then why is it not wrong for employers who 
ave no grievances against their particular workmen to 
elp other employers who have? If the workers injure 
n innocent employer, employers injure innocent work- 
rs. If workers mix in the business of other employers, 
he employers mix in the business of other workers. 
Phe only difference is in method. Each side uses the 
est ones at hand for its purposes. If we feel that there 
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is a difference, tiat it is somehow morally worse for thi 
workers to strike in aid of those with whom their em 
ployer has no concern, than for employers to aid othe 
employers with whom they have no concern, it mean 
that we have been consciously or unconsciously holdin; 
to assumptions underlying the militant employers’ inter 
pretation of unionism: which is to say that there is m 
natural or normal codperative relationship between work 
ers as such; harmony of interests is between employer 
and workers, and the normal relationship between work 
ers is competitive; therefore the supreme duty of th 
workers is to their own employer; that every employe 
has a right to manage his own affairs, especially as t 
his relationships with his workers, without any outsid 
interference. 

But why should we not assume a harmony of inter 
ests between workers, that they owe a supreme duty t 
one another? Why is this not the normal? We admi 
it readily enough for the employer. We do not fee 
shocked when the association comes to the relief of : 
struck employer. Is there any more reason for assumin; 

harmony of interest between individual employer and hi 
worker plus. harmony between. employer and employer 


than for assuming disharmony of int of interest between indi 


between workers? And if every employer has has a nat 
ural right to manage his own business, free from inter 
ference from outside workers, why has not every grow 
of workers of an individual business the right to man 
age its own affairs without interference from outsid 
employers t 

If we cannot feel this, it is because we have bee 
corrupted by assumptions of normal and natural right: 
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We have come to assume with employers that whatever 
las been is normal and right, while whatever is becom- 
ng is abnormal and wrong: that is, because employers 
aave been able to act so and so, therefore, it is natural, 
sod-given, normal, right, but because workers are only 
just beginning to be able or are striving to be able to 
act so and so, therefore, it is unnatural, abnormal and 
wrong. This is at bottom the old error of the absolute. 
it means that evolution is a form of words, not a reality. 

The absurdity becomes apparent the moment we real- 
ze the notion of evolution and examine the nature and 
source of social rfght. Social rights exist only as con- 
irmed by society. Their historical basis is in the power 
of the individual or the class. On this basis unions have 
he right to interfere with the employers’ business when 
hey can. If we seek a rational basis it lies in ex- 
yediency. Society can curtail it whenever it sees fit, and 
n allowing workers to do so and s0, it gives a right. 
Che Che employers’ plea is therefore false and its high moral 
asis is gone. 

“The. militant employers’ point of view finds no sanc- 
ion in modern social scientific thought or in the spirit 
of the age. It is a relic of the preévolutionary age, of 
lead and gone absolutistic philosophy, government, and 
conomics. The only basis of social rights acceptable to 
nodern thinking is social welfare and social will. The 
mployers’ claim of rights finds no practical sanction in 
cial welfare because it is usually impossible to deter- 

ine what is social welfare. For society is so consti- 
a that what is good for one group or class may be 
jad for an another, and there i is no standard for determin- 


ng the re re “social im mportance of of different classes. 
ut we do not know enough about t the nature of so- 
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ciety and the laws of developmental ends to determit 
what is ultimately for the best. We are thrown bacl 
therefore, for the sources and sanction of rights to th 
social will, Society alone can give social rights; societ 
alone can take them away. What society allows ai 
‘Tights. Practically, social rights are the rules of th 


game of the dominant class, but social rights thus grante 


have no necessary moral sanction. Every group or clat 


can have its rights i in proportion to the pers to enfort 
its claim. Hence, this insistence upon “rights” by en 
ployers and unionists is pretty much in the air; it meat 
practically an attempt to “bluff’’ society into helpin 
each group to uphold what it wants for its own goo 
The most we can say of the employers’ claim of righ 
is that, so far as we can see, there is no more basis 1 
morals or social welfare for it, than for the unionist 
counterclaim, but that many of these rights are base 
on outworn philosophy and false assumption of fact. 
In conclusion: (a) The only rational basis of righ 
is social will. (b) Actual rights are pragmatic in th 
sense that they are historical products which hay 
“worked” to the benefit of somebody. (c) But many ¢ 
these rights are group or class standards masqueradir 
as social standards. They have been foisted upon s 
ciety by a group or class falsely identifying itself wit 
society. (d) And there is a law of retardation here | 
that standards and rights are maintained by superst 
tion, faith, custom, law, and force long after they hai 
ceased to give useful social service. (e) ‘“Establishe 
rights,” therefore, do not represent anything sacred « 
necessarily right or good. (f) In matters where grot 
environments are sharply opposed, it is impossible to g 
a consensus of opinion and to set up, therefore, re 
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ocial rights. (g) Where group interests are opposed it 
s not possible to determine’ positively what is for the 
ocial good, and, therefore, to set up social standards of 
udgment. (h) In practice every man must decide for 
imself what seems to him conducive to social welfare 
nd, | therefore, good and right, and the best’ each can 
0 is to act strongly i in cooperation with those who see 
aings as he does. (i) However, each must realize that 
is decision is the outcome of inherited tendencies, teach- 
ig and environment, a matter of feeling more than of 
ound judgment, and that, therefore, he has no right to 
e dogmatic. (j) But it will be generally true to say 
hat things are not necessarily right because they are 
stablished in law or custom, since in the last analysis 
rights” generally represent—at least in this field— 
roup power. 

~The e employers’ association movement was in the be- 
inning primarily defensive. Just as the unions arose 
arlier in defense of the economic status and the as-— 
umed rights of craftsmen when in the development of 
1odern industry the individual employer became too 
trong for the individual worker, so the employers’ asso- 
iations arose later in defense of the economic status 
nd assumed rights of the employer of labor when un- 
nism had so developed that it was stronger than the 
idividual employer. This occurred roughly between 
ie time of the formation of the American Federation 
f Labor and the demonstration of its great strength 
bout 1902. 

‘The problem of the employers’ association was, they 
ipposed, a comparatively easy one. They need simply 
sfuse to countenance or deal with trade union organiza- 
ons. They soon found, however, that they had made 
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a big mistake. Unionism would not down, it evidentl 
had roots in the soil of reality and its overthrow we 
\ going to be costly. As a result, employers divided int 
two groups of associations, those who took the narroy 
‘selfish, immediate economic point of view, and wet 
willing to purchase peace and prosperity by a compre 
mise with unionism, and taking it out of the consumer, 
that is, mediatory or conciliatory associations, and thos 
who retained the original purpose, but saw that the figt 
must be long, intense, and broadly educational. The 
were the militant associations. 

Most of the mediatory or conciliatory associations dé 
veloped along narrow, economic lines mainly. They a 
tempted to strengthen themselves defensively against th 
particular unions with which they had to deal, and t 
develop with the unions a strong position as agains 
society—a double-sided monopoly. The militant assc 
ciations buckled down to their task of weakening c 
eliminating the union organizations. But in the cours 
of this they encountered influences which greatly mod 
fied their character and viewpoint. They found that 1 
they were to combat the unions successfully their ow 
members had to submit to control. Thus, although the 
were seeking individualistic ends, they had to curtail th 
liberty of their individual members, just as the indivic 
ual worker, in the words of Mr. Frey, editor of th 
Molder’s Journal, “to gain and maintain his freedot 
has to submit to group control—to develop the spirit ¢ 
cooperation within the group.”’ This was a tremendot 
blow at the old: laissez faire, individualistic ideal, whic 
they were seeking to defend. A strong, centralized at 
thority had to be set up over the individual. The ent 
ployers had to be made one as the unions had made th 
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workers one. They found also that if they were to com- 
vat the unions successfully, they had to meet the unions 
on every field, not alone on the economic. This forced 
hem to enter politics and to study every phase of eco- 
1omic and social welfare; to consider the evil effects of 
existing conditions inside and outside the shop that de- 
veloped unions and contributed to union strength, and 
0 devise remedies. This drove them into welfare work 
of all sorts, the study of safety and sanitation, work- 
men’s compensation, the unemployment problem, and 
ndustrial education. The result was a strong tendency 
o educate and socialize these individualists, to force them 
© consider constructive measures, to broaden their so- 
ial outlook, to modify their militancy. They began to 
see that if they were to eliminate or weaken unionism 
hey must give the workers what the unions sought to 
rive them. They found, finally, that if they were to suc- 
eed they must develop all sorts of spiritual and federa- 
ive relationships to offset the union form and strength. 
Dut of this has seemed to be growing a class conscious- 
1eSs. 

The survey of the militant associations, then, seems 
o indicate that the employers as a class must organize 
ociety and ameliorate social conditions. Unions had a 
eason for existence because of the employers’ failure to 
neet the needs of the situation. The negative appeal to 
ndividualism, natural order, and natural rights, the wild 
lenunciation of the unions as unnatural and corrupt or- 
ranizations, is giving place to talk of, fair conditions, 
ducation of both employers and workers, and construc- 
ive measures as the way out. Thus the militant asso- 
iations tend to turn uplift. And with the development 
yf this spirit has come a new form of organization typi- 
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fied by the National Civic Federation to include employ 
ers, workers and the public with the purposes of investi 
gation, the consideration and trial of cooperation, profit 
sharing, and general betterment schemes. 

The methods by which the employers’ associations ant 
trusts have beaten down the union strength are indica 
tive not only of the character and possible outcome o 
the struggle, but also throw light on the employers’ atti 
tude and have caused and perhaps justified many uniot 
points of view and methods. It almost seems that th 
employers’ association is stronger potentially than am 
union movement can be, that the unions, having organ 
ized the individual workers of the group against the indi 
vidual employer, have done their utmost, so long as thet 
lack the solidarity for a class movement; and that the 
can at present find no offset for the strength of th 
employers’ association movement. On the other han 
the employers’ association movement in its fight on un 
ionism is becoming modified so that it is not likely t 
push its advantage to the utmost. It holds out promis 
of a social betterment movement far removed from th 
old classical, individualistic, laissez faire position. 

We have found unionism invading the consciousnes 
of the individual. So far so good. But does it tend t 
develop social consciousness and valid social ‘standards 
One of the hopeful things about employers’ association 
seems to be that they are doing this. The great need o 
the present time is to develop social consciousness an 
to discover social standards. It seems as if the histor 
of modern industrial society shows us a succession o 
swings through what might be called a typical cycle o 
development. These cycles are marked by three stages 
the individual consciousness of the seventeenth an 


re 
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eighteenth centuries; the group consciousness of the nine- 
teenth ; and the social consciousness of the twentieth. In 
the first stage, individualism is rampant. The indi- 
vidual seeks only or mainly his own well-being, uncon- 
scious of a larger whole. The contest is between indi- 
vidual and individual. Then, gradually, groups with 
common interests develop. The consciousness of the 
individual is enlarged. He sees his interests in the 
interests of the group. Group standards arise. The in- 
dividual is subjected to them. Then comes contest be- 
tween groups. Finally social consciousness emerges. 
The individual identifies his good with the good of the 
whole; social standards and social control arise. Social 
well-being is consciously sought and to an extent at- 
tained. But all the while, conditions, needs, relation- 
ships, problems, terms of welfare, are changing. The 
standards of social welfare set up gradually cease to fit 
needs; the system of social control, becoming invalid, 
hampers progress. There is a revolt. Old standards 
ind systems of control are broken down. Individualism 
s again idealized and becomes rampant. Then the proc- 
*ss of socialization begins again. 

A period of individualistic revolt took place in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and swept aside all 
social control. There developed a philosophy of natural 
order, natural law and laissez faire. Social welfare, it 
was declared, came through industrial competition. We 
re now in the second stage, group consciousness, group 
standards and group fighting. We are struggling to- 
ward a third stage, the development of social conscious- 
ness and social standards. From individual conscious- 
1ess.and interest we progress through group conscious- 
1ess and interest to social consciousness and interest. 
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We are studying groups to try to understand the force 
with which we have to deal in this struggle forward, t 
see if we can find clues to social standards valid for ot 
developing situation and a basis for social contro 
Standards have broken down in:the past because the 
were absolute. Our great task now is to try, this tim 
to get standards that may be elastic and develop wit 
developing situations and needs. We must take int 
consideration evolution. This means not only a stud 
of present conditions and social expectation, but a stud 
of the genesis and process of social development, a viet 
not only of the factors of the present but of the whol 
developing process. 
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CHAPTER? IDS 
THE LAW IN RELATION TO LABOR 


The specific dangers which we encounter in taking up 
a study of the legal aspects of labor are clear. We may 


lose our way in the esoteric technicalities of the law and 


go wrong in the facts; we may go much more deeply or 


-much less deeply into the subject than is warranted by 


our purpose, needs and circumstances; and we suay be 
led into discussions off the main track and of no par- 
ticular value to us here. Therefore, there is a special 
need to begin with a clear-headed attempt to determine 
just what is the purpose in the study and what ought to 
be the method. What is the special significance of the 
legal status of labor and the employers in this connec- 
tion; what is its special bearing on our problem ? 
Among the main fundamental forces and conditions 
that determine what ought to and can be done in the 
solution of labor problems, we find that the present legal 
status determines most largely the actual conditions and 
problems of labor, and that most labor problems must 
be solved in terms of rights and law by invoking present 


and changing rights and law. What should be the pur- 


pose then in studying the rights and legal status of labor 

and the employers? It should be to find out what are in 

esseniials the law’s chief characteristics; whether as it 

stands it puts the employer and the workers on an equal 

footing, and gives equal opportunity to them in working 
211 
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out their problems for themselves; whether as it stand 
it gives opportunity for constructive social effort in thi 
connection, and whether it furnishes a sufficient basi 
for a constructive social program for betterment. I 
not, what ought to be done about it? How ought it t 
be changed in its general fundamental characteristics an 
in its general character? Can such changes be made 
and if so, how? 

The law rests on two fundamental and contradictor 
concepts of society, of social relationships and_ socia 
rights; of justice, welfare and control, the absolutisti 
and the evolutionary concepts. The absolutistic concep 
assumes a fixed social constitution, fixed social relation 
ships.and positive standards of right and justice, restin; 
upon a natural order in which exist the natural and in 
alienable rights of private property, individual -liberty 
free contract and free competition. It assumes that so 
cial right, justice and welfare consist in preserving thes: 
natural rights, since, when they are preserved, equalit: 
of opportunity is secured for all individuals and socia 
harmony prevails; that, therefore, the law should ain 
solely to secure and preserve these rights; and that thi 
is best done by giving power to the courts to test al 
legislation on the basis of those fixed and fundamenta 
principles of natural right and to declare unconstitutiona 
and void any laws which appear to violate them. Th 
evolutionary concept assumes a developing social con 
stitution and changing social relations and relative stand 
ards of right and justice, resting on a denial of any fixe 
natural order or natural and inalienable rights in regar 
to private property, liberty of the individual, freedon 
of contract, and.free competition. It, therefore, assume 
that social right, justice and welfare consist in changin, 
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or adapting rights and law to meet the particular needs 
and circumstances of developing social conditions and 
relationships, and that this is best secured when the peo- 
ple are allowed through their legislators to make the 
laws with regard to present and developing needs, re- 
lationships and standards. 

As yet the law as it stands, in its fundamental as- 
sumptions, in its method and in its specific character, 
especially as it concerns the relations between employ- 
ers and workers, is predominantly representative of the 
first of these conflicting concepts. The second shows its 
influence mainly in laws where it can be made to appear 
that the persons primarily affected are not complete in- 
dividuals, e.g., women, minors, children, dependents, de- 
fectives and delinquents; or where it can be made to ap- 
pear that the public is more concerned than the employers 
and workers, e.g., in cases relating to public health and 
safety, sanitation, nuisances, housing, accident and death, 
industrial disease, and compensation for these things. 
So far, then, as the labor field is concerned, with the ex- 
ception of laws relating to women’s work, child labor, 
charities and corrections, sanitation and safety, working- 
men’s insurance, etc., where there is a’ struggle on be- 
tween the two principles, with the latter rapidly gaining, 
the law in principle, method and specific character still 
reflects the absolutistic principle.1 pido seo 


-tLest some assume that I am dogmatic and partisan in 
this treatment, a word may be necessary. What are we 
studying this for? Mainly, because the law is the chief tool 
that we have to use in solving our labor problems. There- 
fore, if it is unfitted for this in spirit, character and method 
yf: procedure, then the big labor problem is how. to change it. 
We must know what it is in these respects and why it is what 
tis. Why do I state its spirit, character and method of pro- 
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The characteristics of the law may be summarized as 
follows: 


cedure in terms of the absolutistic concept which underlies 
it? Because that concept still dominates the spirit, character 
and method of procedure of the law, especially with regard 
to labor matters. Am I trying in this way to make capital for 
the evolutionary concept which is just beginning to affect the 
law? No. I don’t know what the character and method of the 
law would be under the influence of this concept. I have not 
had a chance to see. It might conceivably be worse. I simply 
know that the law as it is is not in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. Am I partisan then in my analysis? No. I am 
simply stating the facts and trying to find out why they exist. 
Am I dogmatic about it? No, because as far as possible, 
as far as the facts exist, I am trying to set forth all view- 
points and all sides. If anyone concludes from this that one 
side or the other is right or wrong, that is his affair. The 
dogmatic man is one who presents one viewpoint only, and 
keeps hammering away on that, but does not present it as 
a viewpoint, because he never clearly formulates it and never 
intimates that there is any other. Lawyers and judges do not 
claim that the law assumes to represent absolute justice, but 
only that they are approaching or approximating justice, and 
hence the law is not based on the absolutistic theory. On 
the contrary, it is based on the evolutionary theory evolving 
toward justice. In a certain sense, it may be said that the 
lawyers and judges are evolutionary, but the legal attitude 
comes to an absolutistic position in the end. To make this 
clear, we have to distinguish between two kinds of evolution, 
modern scientific evolution, which is relativistic, and teleological 
evolution, which is as old as history and is but one variation 
of the eighteenth century idea, and at bottom thoroughly ab- 
solutistic. Modern, scientific evolution knows no beginning and 
no end; it postulates simply change. It knows no absolute or 
final right or justice, but only right and justice relative to 
particular conditions, circumstances and ends. What was 
right a hundred years ago may be wrong now and vice versa. 
And this always has been and always will be so. Everything 
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I. As such, the law is archaic and antiquated in view- 
point and method. It accepts a social theory conceived 


always has been, is, and always will be in flux. There is 
no assignable beginning and no assignable end to the process 
in which a fixed constitution of things will exist, and there- 
fore, fixed standards of right and justice. Teleological evolu- 
tion, on the other hand, assumes a fixed, ideal constitution of 
things, in which absolute standards of right and justice do 
exist, from which we have departed and to which we are try- 
ing to. get back or toward which we are headed, and which we 
are trying to reach. While it admits, then, that our present 
standards of right and justice are only relative, it considers the 
situation, in a way, temporary and abnormal. It has always in 
view that absolute ideal, that fixed constitution of things, from 
which we have departed and to which we are trying to get 
back, or to which we are headed and toward which we are 
striving. Its ideal, therefore, is an absolute situation in which 
absolute standards of right and justice hold, and in its actual 
rules it is always trying to approximate these absolute standards. 
Its search then is always for absolute standards of right and 
justice that will hold for all time, and, at bottom, it is not 
evolutionary and relativistic in the modern, scientific sense but 
thoroughly absolutistic. 

Hence, its decisions are always based on an assumed 
fixed situation, with fixed relationships, and fixed standards 
of right and justice, existing either at the beginning or at 
the end of things, rather than on the actual relationships and 
relative standards of rights and justice at the present. There- 
fore, it can proceed only on the basis of precedents based on 
an assumed fixed past situation or an assumed future perfect 
state of things. In either case it is quite out of harmony with 
modern evolutionary relativistic thought, and finds great dif- 
ficulty in adapting itself to the existing situation—in reflecting 
and meeting existing needs and conditions. It is but a varia- 
Hion of the absolutistic theory deriving its inspiration and 
method from the story of the Garden of Eden and the fall 
of man, or from the utopian ideal of a perfect state. In the 
mne case it postulates the divine architect who in the beginning 
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more than a century ago and almost universally rejecte 
today. It therefore tends to assume that social ideals 
conditions and relations that existed more than a cen 
tury ago exist now. It tends to base its judgments 0 
right, rights and relationships on the conditions and rela 
tions that existed more than a century ago. Its method o 
procedure is that. of precedent, i.e., it proceeds on th 
basis of fixed, absolute rules of judgment, formulated i 
the past, instead of on the basis of changing and de 
veloping standards based on present and developing con 
ditions and relationships, standards and ideals of justice 
and welfare. It thus tends to be a system based ot 
logic rather than on life. If the specific decisions in re 
gard to the relations between employers and the labo 
groups are examined, it will be seen that all throug! 
they tend to be logical deductions from the origina 
premises. An injunction is a civil writ issued for th 
protection of property from damage, the remedy fo 
which cannot be had by criminal procedure but by civi 
suit for damages. This is the legal theory. Therefore 
logically, when a man violates an injunction he canno 
logically ask for a jury trial. Therefore, logically, hi 
punishment must be by act of court alone. Hence 
though present conditions and justice demand a jur 
trial, the law is not able to grant it to him. Its logice 
principle will not allow this adaptation to present need: 

2. As such, our law is individualistic rather than sc 
cialized. It postulates the individual as the center of th 
universe and does not recognize fully the existence o 
social groups and group relationships. It therefore doe 
aot know how to deal with social groups and group re 


created all things well; in the other, the natural order whic 
is the normal situation. 
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ationships except to deny their normal-existence. It 
<nows no society apart from an aggregation of individ- 
tals and no social welfare apart from individual wel- 
are. It is concerned, therefore, primarily in upholding 
ndividual rights, or in acting as the arbitrator in con- 
ests between individuals over their rights. In short, it 
s thoroughly atomistic. 

3. As such, our law tends to place private property 
ights above personal and social rights. It places pri- 
rate property very close to the center of its social phi- 
osophy and therefore tends everywhere to emphasize 
yrivate property rights at the expense of all other rights 
yf the individual, and to overlook the rights of society. 

4. Hence, the law, being absolutistic, individualistic, 
ind concerned with property rights, is stiff, inflexible, in- 
lastic, and ill-adapted to meet the conditions of a chang- 
ng socialized situation. Its decisions are based on a sys- 
em of fixed assumptions and rules. These assumptions 
nd rules do not reflect existing conditions, and the law 
loes not know how-to create new assumptions and rules, 
ince from its standpoint no such new assumptions and 
ales can have any valid existence, and even if it should 
dmit this, its eye being ever fixed on the past, it is not 
ufficiently acquainted with and cannot understand the 
xisting developing situation. In the eye of the law, the 
elation between workers and employers is fundamen- 
ally what it was when the law’s assumptions and rules 
vere established. If the relation has changed it is abnor- 
nal and artificial. It is the duty of the law to restore 
he normal or natural relationship. Hence, the lawyers 
nd the courts have not felt obliged to acquaint them- 
elves thoroughly with the existing economic situation 
nd relationship, or, if they have, they have found great 
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difficulty in understanding them and fully acknowledg 
ing them as they are. 

5. The law is ultraconservative and acts too slowl 
to meet the needs of changing conditions—the law’ 
delays. 

6. Nevertheless, the law is uncertain. Examine care 
fully the law relating to the status of labor associations 
i.e., relations between the employing and labor groups 
and you will see that it is vague, shadowy and contradic 
tory in many respects. This results from several causes 
(a) from the conflict between the two contradictor 
concepts at work in determining the character of th 
law; now the one, now the other holds the advantage 
(b) from the fact that the interpretation of the federa 
and state law is in the hands of different sets of judges 
(c) from the fact that each court, federal or state, is ; 
‘different source of interpretation; (d) from the fact tha 
each court in each state is a distinct authority; (e) fron 
the fact that each judge to an extent is a different source 
of interpretation; (f) from the fact that the judge 
themselves are more or less under the domination o 
the contradictory principles at the foundation of th 
law. Hence, by picking your judges and your court, yo 
can get varying interpretations of the law as betwee: 
the United States and the states, as between the state: 
as between the courts, and as between the judges. 1 
is true that there is an attempt at codrdination throug 
a series of judicial hierarchies with a system of appeal: 
But at the outset no one knows what the law is or mean: 
and to follow up the process to the highest court take 
much time and money. Only the employer individuall 
can afford to do this, and in the meantime the outcom 
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s uncertain. And even the highest court’may reverse 
self. | 

7. The law is undemocratic. The people may think 
hey know what they want and what is for social wel: 
are; the employers and workers may agree on an ad- 
ustment of their relationships and on the basis of their 
ecisions, laws may be enacted, but until the court has 
poken this may not be law. Whatever the excellence 
f the statute, or its fitness to meet the needs of the de- 
eloping situation, if, in the eye of the law and the mind 
£ the courts, it violates the fundamental and unchange- 
ble assumptions and rules of justice conceived in the 
ast and relating to 2 past situation, and if somehow 
r Other by legal fiction it cannot be made to appear to 
e in harmony with these assumptions and. rules, the 
ourts can and will declare it no law. 

This brings us to the question again: Does the law 
s it stands put the employing and the working group 
pon an equal footing, giving equal opportunity to the 
wo groups in the working out of their own problems, 
elationships and welfare, and if not, why not? To an- 
wer this question, we need first to get some standard of 
udgment by considering the relative footing or bargain- 
1g power of the individual employer and the individual 
yorkman under modern economic conditions; next, to 
xamine the law as it stands in the light of this standard 
f judgment; and finally, to look at it historically, to 
xamine it as it has worked. Let us then, first, consider 
he relative footing or bargaining power of the SES 
nd worker under modern economic. conditions..." ' 

Leaving the law aside, and looking only at the modern 
conomic situation, are the individual employer and the 
idividual worker on an equal footing or’ bargaining 
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power and if not, why not? First, we may say that th 
may have been true in the period of handicraft industr 
before the development of machine industry and moder 
capitalism. It may have been true when hand tools wet 
mainly used, when these hand tools represented the mat 
item in industrial capital, industry being carried o 
mainly in the home, when the capital necessary for inde 
pendent enterprise was very small, when each workma 
knew the whole process and could practice the who 
trade, and when any workman, therefore, who was nt 
satisfied to work for an employer could easily accumt 
late or acquire capital for an independent enterprise an 
have the knowledge to conduct it. 

But it must be noted that since the handicraft peric 
the essential conditions of industry have enormous! 
changed. With the progressive invention of machine 
the amount of capital necessary to run an economic ente 
prise has progressively increased, until now no workma 
can ordinarily acquire it. Instead of a few tools, a co 
tage, and a small fund to be invested in materials, cost! 
machines are required which must be housed in cost 
factories and a great capital fund must be had for mat 
rials and other exigencies. The capital now require 
for a successful enterprise must ordinarily be reckone 
not in hundreds of dollars but in tens and hundreds ¢ 
thousands. Thus, the modern worker who is not sati 
fied has little chance to set up for himself. 

Moreover, the workman no longer knows his trade : 
he did under the handicraft system. Modern capitalist 
and machine industry has progressively specialized his 
and with this specialization has progressively abolish 
the system of apprenticeship by which formerly he a 
quired knowledge of a whole trade or craft, till now tl 
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verage workman knows only one or a few minute proc- 
sses connected with any enterprise and has no means 
f broadening his knowledge. Therefore, the modern 
7orkman, even if he had the capital, would no longer be 
1 a position to use it independently. Under these cir- 
umstances the modern worker, typically, is practically 
ompelled to remain a workman and finds himself thus 
s an individual compelled to bargain with an employer 
yho owns and controls large amounts of capital and 
lachinery, and who is the employer of a large body of 
yorkmen. The question then is, leaving the law aside 
nd considering only the economic situation: Is the in- 
ividual workman under these modern conditions on an 
qual footing or on equal bargaining terms with the 
mployer, and if not, why not? We can, perhaps, best 
et at this question by asking why they should be put 
nan equal footing. The law assumes it, therefore we 
sk it. Experience proves that when they are not, one 
ide takes the grossest advantage of the other, and there 
; bound to be on the whole discord of interests, and 
wutual misunderstanding. It is the same everywhere 
1 life. 

Under existing conditions the bargaining strength of 
ne individual employer is greater than that of the indi- 
idual worker because (1) the employer has superior 
nowledge of market conditions, better bargaining skill, 
nd waiting power ; the workers are confined to the bench; 
ney have no experience in buying and selling, or in 
jarket prices; no knowledge of price movements nor 
oresight as to them; (2) the lesser thing is at stake with 
1e employer—profits as against life; (3) there is 
lways an actual or a potential oversupply of labor; 
1ere is always unemployment—a general over-supply 
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and, since trades are minutely specialized, the nex 
lower: worker is always in competition for the nex 
higher job; (4) the weakest employers industrialh 
and pecuniarily are the strongest wage bargain 
ers—in distress they must take it out of the worker 
or go to the wall; (5) the competitive strength of th 
labor group under individual bargaining is equal only, o 
tends to be equal only, to the competitive strength of it 
weakest member; (6) the full bargaining strengtl 
of the employer usually is bound to be exerte 
against the worker, under competitive conditions, be 
cause of the pressure of the consuming public for chea 
goods, and because the most unscrupulous employer set 
the pace; under monopolistic conditions, impersonalit: 
produces the same results. Therefore, under moder: 
conditions, the worker is not on an equal footing wit 
the employer unless he is allowed to combine or act col 
lectively without doubt or hampering. 

With this economic situation in view let us now tur 
to the law and examine this question of equal footing 
Has the law taken into account these facts and been s 
developed as té redress the disadvantages of the worker 
Or, does it still proceed as if the employers an 
workmen were essentially in the same relative economi 
situation as in the handicraft stage when the individu 
workman and the individual employer were apparentl 
on an equal footing, and by so doing does it place th 
modern worker at a great disadvantage relative-to th 
modern employer? | 
| The first step toward a specific understanding of th 
present law regarding the rights or legal status of labc 
and the employer, with a view to testing it in the mat 
ner suggested above, is to get before us a general outlir 
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of the present situation. In general the following would 
ippear to be a summary of its main features: 2 

I. In the typical cases, under the present economic or 
egal organization, the employer furuishes, owns and 
ontrols the material and pecuniary means of produc- 
ion—the capital, land, buildings, machinery, tools and 
he raw materials. Subject to general restrictions on 
llegal acts and to the police power of the state, he is a 
ree agent in the disposition of the means of production. 
te cannot be compelled to put or to keep them in produc- 
ive use; he is free to hire or to refuse to hire whomever 
t may please him as workmen, and to discharge work- 
rs at will subject to the terms of his contracts with 
hem.?* 

2. The worker has no legal right to work, being wholly 
lependent upon his ability to find some employer who i is 
ble and willing to give him employment. 

3. The individual laborer, subject to general restric- 
ions on illegal acts, so long as he does not interfere 
vith the rights and freedom of action of others, is a 
ree agent with respect to the disposition of his labor 
ower. He cannot legally be compelled to labor, and is 
ree, subject to the above restrictions, to apply his labor 


2 Any attempt on the part of a layman to present the legal 
ituation may be assumed offhand to be faulty. Students must, 
herefore, take what follows to be a tentative statement, and 
hey should subject it as far as possible to legal criticism. Only 
few typical cases are cited, and the student should consult 
ark, The Law of the Employment of Labor; Cooke, The 
aw of Combinations, Monopolies and Labor Unions; and 
‘ommons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation. 

8To the following general statements there are certain 
pecific modifications which it should be the purpose of our 
tudy to disclose and account for. 
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power where and on what terms it may please him, or a: 
circumstances may compel him; to work under what cir 
cumstances, for what wage he pleases and to quit a 
will, subject to the terms of his contract. 

4. The above statements are subject to exception un 
der the state’s right of eminent domain and its police 
power. The state has the right to take and use propert 
for public purposes, to suppress seditious acts and t 
abate nuisances; to enforce the maintenance of con 
tracts; to regulate dangerous insanitary conditions, ete 
The state may also interfere in many ways where it cal 
be shown that the contracting parties are not full indi 
viduals, acting without coercion or restraint, and wher 
the laborers are women or minors. 

5. The relations between the employer and the labore 
are, in general, those of free contracting parties. Th 
employer contracts to provide the laborer with a certai 
kind of employment for a specified period at a specifie 
wage; the claim of the worker is liquidated by the wage 
except in special cases, and under special conditions, com 
ing under’ the employer’s liability for accident and deatt 
The ownership and disposal of the product and the good 
will of the business rest entirely with the employer, suk 
ject to a lien of the worker in case of bankruptcy. 

6. The employer and the individual workers are thu 
in the eye of the law, and by commonplace assumptior 
on a plane of strict economic equality. 

7. The wage contract, including hours and conditior 
of employment, is generally assumed by the law to be bi 
tween the individual employer and the individual worl 
man, Originally, only individual bargaining was lega 
Any combination of employers or workers which inte: 
fered with or modified such individual bargaining we 
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onspiracy in restraint of trade, and, as such, illegal and 
uinishable. Latterly, combinations to affect the wage 
argain in certain ways have been ruled lawful by the 
ourts or authorized by statute.* 

8. In general, there is no limit set by law upon the 
vage which any laborer may contract for and receive. 
[he worker is free to force the wage as high, the em- 
jloyer to force it as low, as free individual bargaining 
vill permit. This rule is sometimes subject to modifica- 
ion in the case of women and minors. 

g. There is no limit set by law upon the hours per 
lay or week for which the laborer may contract to work. 
[he worker is free to force the hours to as small a num- 
yer, the employer to force them to as great a number as 
tee bargaining will permit. This rule is subject to ex- 
eptions: the government, national, state or municipal, 
nay set limits for itself, as employer, by statute or 
yrdinance and may limit in this respect contracting em- 
floyers doing work for it. This rule has also been modi- 
ied in certain specific industries and for certain classes 
»f workers, but, as applied to adult nrale labor, holds 
renerally. 

10. The method of remuneration, the mode, time, and 
naterial character of wages payment, are, for the most 
art, matters of free contract, though statutory restric- 
ions have, to a considerable extent, modified this rule. 

‘11. The freedom of contract between the employer 
ind the worker has been greatly restricted with refer- 
nce to the welfare of the worker and society at large. 
[The worker cannot contract with the employer for the 
loing of illegal acts, or be forced to perform such acts. 
3y common law, the employer is bound to furnish rea- . 


4 See cases cited below. 
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sonably safe conditions of work for his employees. 4 
great mass of statutory law has been enacted, varyin 
with the different states, designed to protect the healt 
and secure the safety and comfort of the workers 1 
factories, mines, workshops and other places of employ 
ment. 

12. Under the common law, the employer is liable t 
the worker for injury and death caused by accident 1 
the regular performance of his duties, but only whet 
it can be shown that the employer has not exercised reé 
sonable care, and he may set up the defenses of contribt 
tory negligence, the neglect or disobedience of a fello 
servant, contracting out, and assumption of risk on th 
part of the worker. The actual liability of the employe 
under the common law, is generally determined by su 
and jury trial, but the judge determines all points ¢ 
law. 

Recently, many states have enacted statutes dealin 
with the subject of workingmen’s compensation, whic 
generally greatly restrict the employer’s defenses and fi 
definite payments to be made for accident or death d 
rectly by the employer or through state insurance. The: 
laws also are designed to secure greater safety for th 
workers. 

13. Aside, however, from what is contained in tt 
various employers’ liability and workingmen’s compe 
sation acts, there is no legal provision for the worker | 
the case of sickness, superannuation or death. 

14. As stated above, the laborer has no guarantee 
right to work. No statutory provision is made in th 
_ country covering unemployment, except through the pr 
visions of free state and city employment bureaus: 
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With respect to combined action on the part of labor- 
ers, the present situation is, in general, as follows:5 


5 Suppose that some workers in a craft organize into a local 
and then into a national union. In what relation to the law 
are the unionists or the union in each case, and how does 
the law affect the union*in each case? Is it fair in each case 
as between the unions and employers? 

(a) Their purpose is to better conditions of employment, 
hours, wages, etc. 

(b) They attempt to force all the workers in the craft to 
join. : 

(c) They attempt to force their own recalcitrant members 
to live up to union rules by ostracism, expulsion and endeavor- 
ing to secure discharge. 

(d) They demand that employers discharge those who do 
not live up to rules. 

(e) They make demands upon a local employer for higher 
wages and union officers threaten him with a strike. 

(f) Strike is called in one locality to enforce demands 
for recognition of the union and the closed shop. 

(g) The union establishes pickets. 

(h) Union pickets follow those who continue to work and 
try to persuade them to quit. 

(i) Later they threaten them. / 

(j) Finally they “beat” one of them up. 

(k) They try to prevent the employers from bringing in 
new workers and importing strike breakers. 

(1) They hold street meetings and denounce the employer. 

.(m) They threaten to do damage to the property of the 
employer but do not. 
~(n) They do, however, affect his production, sales and profit. 

(o) An injunction is issued forbidding them to congregate 
near his plant, but they still picket. 

(p) Failing to move the employer, and because he is being 
supported by the members of the employers’ association, they 
call out in strike the workers in other shops owned by these 
employers. 

(q) They refuse to buy the products of the struck shop. 


» 
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Combinations of workers in trade unions for the purpose 
of affecting the wage rate and conditions of employment 
are, as such, lawful.. Unions in themselves are lawfu 
so long as they do no unlawful acts, i.e., the combinatior 
for lawful purposes is not unlawful. But no man car 
lawfully surrender his rights, and*the unions are lawfu 
only so long as they do not infringe on the rights of thei 
members, other laborers, employers, or society. This im- 
plies that they do not interfere with the right of any 
worker to refuse union membership, to violate unior 
rules, to work where, when, for whom, for what, ane 
under what conditions, if lawful, he pleases; or, with the 
right of the employers to hire whom they will, refus¢ 
to hire union men exclusively, discharge at will, trade 
with whom they will; that they do not appear to the 
courts to restrain trade in any way; that their intent is 
not to do any of these things, and that they do not at. 


(r) They refuse to trade with dealers who sell the product: 
of the struck shop. 

(s) They call upon other unionists to refuse thus to trade 
by publishing the names of employers and dealers unfair te 
union labor. 

(t) Finally, they win the strike and enter into a collective 
agreement with the employer on the basis of recognition of the 
union and the closed shop. 

(u) The employer blacklists active members of the union 

(v) The employer refuses to live up to the terms of the 
collective agreement and the union tries to force him te 
arbitrate. 

(w) They arbitrate, but the employer refuses to accept the 
terms of the award. 

(x) The union tries to enforce the collective agreement. a 
a contract at law. 

(y) The employer tries to sue for damages received during 
the strike, damage to business and to tangible property. 
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tempt to enforce any of these things by any act that may 
be interpreted by the courts as constituting intimidation, 
coercion, or violence or threats thereof. But unions, 
being restraining combinations, may, with the greatest 
facility, become in their actions combinations in illegal 
restraint of trade. As our law fundamentally was con- 
ceived for an individualistic society, in an era when the 
competitive ideal was uppermost, and among its main 
purposes are therefore the protection of freedom of in- 
dividual contract, freedom of trade, free industrial ac- 
tion of individuals and property right, and as the aim of 
the unions is to protect their members against the ef- 
fects of these things, and their main policies are directed 
against them, the legality of unions tends to mean little 
in fact. As such, they are legal, but as soon as they 
function they easily become lawless.°® 

The innocent and lawful act of combining for mutual 
benefit passes into conspiracy when threats or intimida- 
tion and violence are adopted as means of enforcing the 
demands of the associations on employers or third per- 
sons. Any conspiracy in restraint of trade is unlawful, 
under the common law, and sometimes by statute, and 
there seems to be no certain rule what the courts will 
hold to be conspiracy in restraint of trade. Many state 
statutes have been enacted tending to exempt unions 
from the application of the rule of combination in re- 
straint of trade, and to exempt labor agreements from 
the category of conspiracies. Organized labor, for twen- 
ty-four years, after the enactment of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, made strenuous efforts to secure the exemp- 
tion of labor combinations from its application. On 

6 Mitchell et al. v. Hetchman Coal & Coke Co., 214 Fed. 685 
(1914) : Curran v. Galen, 183 N. Y. 207 (1905). 
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October 15, 1914, it succeeded in securing the enact 
ment of the Clayton Law. Section 6 of this law reads 


That the labor of a human being is not a commodity 0 
article of commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrus 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence or operatio 
of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, insti 
tuted for the purpose of mutual help, and not having a capi 
tal stock, or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain in 
dividual members of such organizations from lawfully carry 
ing out the legitimate objects thereof ; nor shall such organ 
izations, or members thereof, be construed to be illegal com 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under th 
antitrust laws. 


It is to be understood that both the Sherman and th 
Clayton Acts and the decisions of the courts with respec 
to the former hold only within Federal jurisdictior 
They do not affect the action of state legislatures o 
state courts within the jurisdiction of the states. More 
over, the constitutionality of the Clayton Act has nc 
yet been tested. A similar law in Massachusetts wa 
declared unconstitutional by the state court in May 
1916." 

When incorporated, the unions are subject to gener 
rules, applying to corporations, with statutory excey 
tions, often discriminating in favor of the unions. Whe 
unincorporated the unions, in the strict application of th 
common law, cannot sue or be sued, nor, if incapacit 
be pleaded, be enjoined, and no judgment will lie again: 
them. Individual members are liable for contracts. Bu 
in practice, of late, there seems to be a tendency for tt 
courts to create the doctrine that the union can be sue 


? Bogui v. Perotti, 112 N. E. 853 (1916). 
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hat judgments will lie against its property, first, and 
hen against the property of its members. This tendency 
seems to rest upon a growing fiction that, though not 
im organization for holding property or doing business, 
he union is a partnership. Damage suits will lie against 
inions or union members for injurious interference with 
employment or business in connection with labor dis- 
nutes.§ 

The union may call and conduct strikes legally, of 
sourse, even though such strikes interfere with the free 
conduct of the employer’s business, and may cause the 
lischarge and prevent the free employment of individual 
workers if the main purpose of the strike is the benefit of 
the members of the union. The strike is not lawful, 
10wever, if it has for its main purpose the injury of the 
smployer or of other workers, or if it is conducted in an 
Illegal manner, the court, of course, to determine upon 
hese matters. But a strike to secure employment of 
10ne but members of the union is lawful if the motive 
s apparently the benefit of the membership and not an 
uttack on others wantonly or maliciously to deprive them 
»f employment. The assumption that workers would 
strike wantonly and maliciously to deprive others of em- 
sloyment shows how, by taking cognizance of motive, 
winder the doctrine of conspiracy, the workers are at the 
mercy of the arbitrary discretion of the court. If the 
sourt does not understand the union viewpoint, such as 
the significance of the demand for recognition or for 
he standard rate, or for the control of the working per- 
sonnel, it must judge motives by what it considers re- 
sults, and thus may decide that no sufficient motive of 
self-benefit exists and so the strike must be for mali- 


8 Lawlor v. Loewe, 235 U. S. 522 (1915). Danbury hatters. 
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cious injury, when as a matter of fact, the strike is, it 
the view of the union, solely for the benefit of its mem 
bership. 

Sympathetic strikes against employers where no direc 
grievance exists to force other employers to make con 
cessions to workmen, such as a strike to prevent the us 
of materials produced by a struck firm, are illegal a 
interference with freedom of trade. The law limits thi 
right of organized workers to use the strike solely as 
means of influencing persons with whom the trade dis 
pute actually exists, without involving disinterestet 
parties, the court to decide. Thus the law, built on th 
individualistic basis, refuses to recognize that one grow 
of workers in a union is vitally affected by or interestet 
in the conditions of another group even in the same un 
ion, and in this it fails to recognize the interrelationsht 
of the modern evolving industrial situation. It canne 
do so, while it is based on the absolutistic assumption 
of individual freedom and free competition. On th 
basis of these assumptions, it has little capacity for dea’ 
ing with developed and developing machine industry.® 

The striking workmen may peacefully persuade othe 
workers to leave the employ of the master or not to er 
gage to work for him, but may not make use of vic 
lence or of any force or intimidation. What constitute 
violence, force or intimidation is determined first by th 
police, and finally by the courts. All destruction of th 
property or direct interference with the conduct of th 
business of the employer is forbidden. Where picketin 
is in aid of an unlawful strike, or is accompanied by vic 
lence or by such a display of force or numbers as 1 
intimidate workmen or the public, or to obstruct tt 


® De Minico v. Craig, 207 Mass. 593 (I191I). 
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highways, or approaches of business or employment, it 
is unlawful. If it appears that the purpose is to inter- 
fere with those passing into or out of the works, or those 
wishing to pass into the works, by other than persua- 
sive means, it is illegal. If the design is to see who can 
be the subject of persuasive inducements, it is legal. 
Obtrusion upon others to impose upon them arguments 
or persuasion to which they are unwilling to listen is 
unlawful; since strike breakers, by the very nature of 
the case, must, or are determined, to seek employment, 
the courts may declare any effort to prevent them from 
doing so unlawful. In general, the courts have the power 
in such matters to hold the balance of power between the 
workers and the employers. They can make or mar 
any efforts of the organized workers to better their rela- 
tions with unwilling empleyers. They hold the practi- 
cal destinies of militant unionism in their hands. If, 
as judges, they are closely identified in viewpoint with 
the employers, they can destroy any practical equality 
of legal relationship between the two forces.?° 

The employer may hire strike breakers at will, and in 
case of fear of irreparable injury to property may secure 
an injunction from the court restraining the workers 
from interfering in any way with his business. An in- 
junction is an order issuing from a court of equity for 
the purpose of preventing injury or of preserving the 
status quo until the final determination of rights. It is 
classed as an, extraordinary remedy, usually for the pro- 
tection of property or property rights and is to be re- 
sorted to only when the remedy at law is inadequate, 


as where the injury done or threatened is of such a na-_ 


ture that, when accomplished, the property cannot be re- 
10 Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. v. Gee, 139 Fed. 582 (1905). 
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stored to its original condition or cannot be replaced b 
means of compensation in money, or where full compet 
sation for the entire wrong cannot be obtained withot 
resort to a number of suits. 

In the practical application of the injunction, tt 
courts appear inclined to consider almost anything as 
property right and almost any act of strikers a possib 
irreparable violation of property right. Thus, while i1 
junctions will not issue to restrain libel or slander the 
will restrain the use of unfair lists, boycott notices, an 
the like, considered as intimidating or coercive. In pra 
tice, injunctions may issue to cover almost any huma 
act which the court may deem -productive of irreparab 
injury to property. For instance, in the Buck’s Sto 
and Range case, the injunction prohibited the officers ¢ 
the American Federation of Labor, officers and men 
bers of affiliated unions, agents, friends, sympathizer 
counsel, conspirators and co-conspirators from makif 
any reference whatever to the fact that the Buck’s Con 
pany had ever been in any dispute with labor, or to tt 
fact that the Company had ever been regarded as wu 
fair, had ever been on any unfair list, or on a “we don 
patronize” list of the American Federation of Labor « 
of any other organization, and also prohibited any pe 
son from either directly or indirectly referring to ar 
such controversy by printed, written or spoken word. 

Injunctions may be specific, ive, directed against 
particular individual, or they may be blanket or “Jok 
Doe” injunctions directed against any person or persot 
whatever. Their violation is contempt of court. TI 
fact of violation is determined by the judge issuing tl 
injunction and the punishment is meted out by hit 
There is no trial by jury. Injunctions cannot be ma 
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vermanent except after hearing the defendant. The in- 
junction may paralyze the action of the union during 
he run of the preliminary or interlocutory decree even 
hough this, on hearing, may be found to be altogether 
invalid. As the hearing may not take place for some 
weeks, the cause of the union may be absolutely lost 
meantime, for unionists stand'in great fear of injunc- 
dons. Violation, even of the preliminary decree, which 
may be invalid, means contempt of court, and fine or im- 
prisonment at the discretion of the judge issuing the 
injunction, with no right of trial by jury.14 Unionists 
yenerally claim that injunctions should not issue in labor 
lisptites, but that cases involving injuries to property 
luring such disputes should take the regular course of 
adjudication afterward, and that contempt cases should 
also be settled by jury trial. The Federal law in rela- 
ion to this matter of injunctions has been modified con- 
siderably in the direction of the union viewpoint by the 
Slayton Anti-Trust Act (§§ 20-25). 

The legal status of the closed shop is somewhat am- 
xiguous. The general rule seems to be that the closed 
shop will be considered legal, if the primary purpose is 
o benefit the members of the union rather than to in- 
lure nonmembers, if the agreement does not cover a 
jeld so broad that it practically makes membership in 
he union. necessary for employment at the trade, or if 
he agreement is strictly voluntary and enforced by no 
‘oercion or intimidation. Otherwise the closed shop will 
ye considered illegal. This means that the legality or 
llegality of the closed shop depends practically upon the 
riewpoint of the court, for usually courts can be found 
o hold against practically any closed shop agreement in 


11)” re Debs, 158 U. S. 564 (1895). 
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any of the above situations. We see here also how tt 
legal status of the union may depend upon what tl 
courts deem to be motive and effect, though practicall 
the courts know little usually in regard to union pu 
poses, i.e., why things really are done by the unions.” 

Under the common law, the union label is not given tl 
protection of the trade-mark. No injunction can r 
strain its unauthorized use. Quite commonly, howeve 
it is protected by statute law. 

Collective agreements are not unlawful when they ¢ 
not violate the law through their terms. Injunctior 
may prevent union officers from counseling violation ¢ 
agreements. But the law considers the real contract 1 
be between the individuals concerned, hence, collectiy 
agreements do not prevent termination of individual cor 
tracts at will, on the ground that the contract did not ca 
for the employment of particular individuals, but on 
of individuals of a certain class. Therefore, specific pr 
visions of individual contracts, not in harmony with tl 
collective agreement, cannot be prevented. The unic 
itself, unincorporated, cannot be sued for a violation ¢ 
the agreement.1* 

The combination of workmen may boycott their en 
ployer, that is, refuse to purchase his products, and wu 
less their acts are construed by the courts as in restraii 
of trade, may persuade others to do so. But the se 
ondary boycott, the boycott of the merchant who sel 
the goods of the employer, is unlawful.1* 

The blacklist is virtually legal where, as is usually tl 


12 Curran v. Galen, 152 N. Y. (1897); Jacobs v. Cohen, 1 
No»¥..207. (1905). “ 
18 Hudson v. Cincinnati, etc., R. R. Co., 152 Ky. 711 (1913 
14 Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274 (1908). 
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case, it amounts to mere exchange of information, leav- 
ing the employer free to act on his own judgment. This, 
in practice, takes the form of concerted information, or 
lists kept by associations of employers giving informa- 
tion in regard to workmen on the basis of which they are 
given or refused employment. The Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation had some years ago a card catalogue of this 
kind which, it was claimed, contained 60,000 names. The 
object is sometimes secured by a white list, or by an 
employment or clearance card or book which must be 
presented to secure employment and surrendered while in 
employ. Statutes attempting to prevent employers from 
coercing men into withdrawing from unions by threaten- 
ing them with discharge are held unconstitutional.1® 


A careful reading of the foregoing will show that the 
law, as interpreted by the courts, is in effect a series of 
logical deductions from a set of basic premises or prin- 
ciples. When it fails to satisfy the demands of justice 
it is not usually because the court is biased but because 
logical deductions from a set of fixed absolutistic prin- 
ciples cannot meet the needs of developing social ideals 
and relationships. In general, the courts through their 
unchallenged right to interpret the meaning and consti- 
tutionality of law which is based, as we have seen, first, 
yn the assumption of a natural order and absolute natural 
rights, as expressed in the common law, which 1s itself a 
creation of the courts, and as confirmed by written con- 
stitutions, have much more actual power in determining 
the rights and legal status of labor and the employers 
than the legislatures and the people. 

15 Adair v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161 (1908) ; Coppage v. Kansas, 
35 Super. Ct. 240 (1915). 
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The law, in so far as it assumes to represent the es- 
sence of positive justice but reflects the relations of handi- 
craft industry, has no comprehension of modern indus- 
trial conditions, nor of their inevitable consequences, and 
no modes of dealing with them except by prohibition. It 
has no comprehension of a machinery for dealing out jus- 
tice in a state of society changed and changing from that 
in which it was conceived. Being actually unable to out- 
law combination, for industrial forces are more com- 
yelling than legal restraint, not being wholly uncognizant 
of the injustice worked by its arbitrary decrees, but un- 
able to give up its preévolutionary standpoint, it is 
obliged to seek actual justice by shuffling, halting, round- 
about methods and disingenuous distinctions which vary 
with the intelligence and bias of the particular courts. 
As the law in spirit is individualistic, as it makes the 
freedom and sacredness of individual contract the touch- 
stone of absolute justice, and as the unions are formed 
to escape the evils of individualism and individual com- 
petition and contract, and all the union acts in positive 
support of these purposes do, involve coercion, the law 
cannot help being in spirit inimical to unionism. Union: 
ism is in its very essence a lawless thing, in its very 
purpose and spirit a challenge to the law. Hence, ever 
where the judges are understanding and intend te 
be sympathetic to unionism, if they are true to the lay 
they must tend to be unfair to unionism. 
~The English and American law in its fundamenta 
concepts of free contract, individual liberty, and prop 
erty rights, was the crystallization of the social philoso 
phy of the rising bourgeois or employing class, and still 
in general, expresses the viewpoint of that class. Law 
yers are trained in it and soaked with this philosophy 
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Judges, therefore, inevitably tend to look at unions and 
abor controversies with the eye of the employer. And 
judges help make the law. 

These are some of the reasons that account for the 
ambiguous and weak legal status of unionism and for 
che general attitude of the unionists toward the law. 

With the purpose of determining whether the law as it 
stands puts the employing and working groups on an 
squal footing, giving equal opportunity‘to the two groups 
n working out their problems, relationships and welfare, 
ind whether it furnishes an adequate basis for construc- 
ive social effort in the interest of labor and social wel- 
fare, we have examined its fundamental basis and gen- 
eral characteristics and the present legal status of em- 
sloyer and employee. It remains in this connection to 
quire how the law has worked in the past with special 
reference to its effect upon labor and labor welfare. 
[lere we are obliged to turn to England, since there we 
ind the clearest record of the attempt to apply the fun- 
Jamental viewpoint and assumptions underlying our law 
—the absolutistic viewpoint and the “assumptions of 
aatural right, individualism and free individual contract 
—and the clearest test of the results of the common law 
1s administered by the courts on the basis of precedent. 

This attempt was made in the latter part of the eight- 
senth and the early part of the nineteenth century. In 
he latter part of the eighteenth century England in her 
aw accepted the absolutistic viewpoint and the theory 
»f natural order and natural rights as we have attempted 
o state them, and the corollaries that the state has no 
ight to interfere with individual freedom and free com- 
yetition, its sole business being to guarantee these rights, 
und that when this is done, individual employers and 
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individual workmen will be on a basis of competitiv 
equality and the welfare of all will be subserved. 

Hence, the England of this time practically adoptec 
the rule of laissez faire, laissez passer, and proceeded t 
sweep away the restrictive legislation that had hamperet 
the free activity and competition of individual employer 
and individual workmen. Combinations were forbiddet 
by law and a fair field was guaranteed to all, subject t 
the interpretations of the,courts based on the commot 
law. The experiment began about the time when th 
industrial revolution in England was rapidly breakin; 
up the old handicraft system of industry and developin; 
in its place the modern system of machine industry ant 
factory production, and paralleled this development. Thi 
results, it must be admitted, were affected by the Na 
poleonic wars, and especially by the sudden increase o 
the workers at the close of these wars. Nevertheless 
the outcome gives us the best historical test that we hav 
of the practical working of the dominant theory tha 
underlies our law. 

The results were not at all what the theory presume 
or what the English anticipated. Instead of putting th 
employers and the workers on a plane of equality an 
subserving the best interests of all, the competitiv 
strength and interest of the employer were found to b 
progressively advanced, while the competitivé strengt 
and welfare of the workers were relatively if not absc 
lutely weakened. The result was an era of almost ur 
believable suffering and degradation for the latter. I 
the midst of a period of great increase of wealth an 
“national prosperity,” and with the courts carefull 
guarding the natural rights of all, as interpreted by th 
common law, all the modern labor conditions and prol 
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sms from which we suffer and of which we complain 
rose and flourished like rank weeds; unemployment, 
hild labor, women’s work, long hours, low wages, insani- 
ary and unsafe conditions of work, industrial disease, 
cecident and death, lack of proper compensation for these, 
rutality in shop discipline, degraded home conditions 
nd surroundings, poverty, misery and vice among the 
vorking people, all these came quickly to characterize 
he English situation. So that hardly had the Jaissez 
aire policy been launched before the British were again 
orced to allow labor combinations and to attempt again 
9 build up a body of restrictive legislation in protection 
f{ the working people from the effects of free individual 
ompetition under these circumstances. The evils of the 
ituation are proved and illustrated by contemporary 
vritings and by the later work of investigators. 

The question might be asked: Why or how did it come 
bout that when social restraint was removed in Eng- 
and these results followed, contrary to theory? To ac- 
ount for the result, we must take into consideration that 
here was a conjunction of removal of» social restraint 
vith entirely new economic and social conditions to which 
Id standards of thought and action did not apply. It 
akes time to build up a social and moral code applying to 
ew conditions and problems. At a time when a new 
ode had to be built up, England destroyed her old and 
»ft the immediate outcome to be determined by the un- 
uarded struggle of man against man. Raw human na- 
ure had its innings. The successive steps by which this 
yas accomplished in manufacture may be. summarized 
s follows: 

1. The new machinery which was the mechanical 
asis of the industrial revolution in manufacture, the 
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spinning jenny, the water frame, the mule, the pows 
loom, the steam engine, was too expensive for the sma 
independent worker, and thus he lost, very naturalh 
the ownership of the mechanical means of production- 
the tools. 

2. The new machinery was too heavy to be installe 
in the house of the workman and the new power, stean 
could not be economically applied to isolated machine: 
therefore the merchant gathered his machinery and h 
workers increasingly into factories or mills of his ows 
and thus the worker lost the ownership and control 
the workshop. Thus deprived of his tools and his worl 
shop, the worker ceased necessarily to be an independe1 
producer ; he could no longer purchase raw materials an 
contract to work it up into the finished product. C 
necessity, therefore, he became a wageworker. 

3. The new machinery altered the mode of produ 
tion, splitting it up into many small processes which coul 
be performed with little skill and training, and the doin 
of which led to no knowledge of the trade as a whol 
Hence the worker lost his trade education, his skill an 
his control of the trade and trade conditions. 

4. The new machinery had to be operated where powe 
was to be had and power could be furnished econom 
cally only at certain times and when all the machin 
were running; hence the worker lost control of his hou: 
of work. He had to go to the factory at a certain fixe 
time determined by the capitalist machine owner and r 
main at work while the power was supplied to the m: 
chinery. 

5. The new power made possible control by the cap 
talist over the location of the factory. Before the a 
vent of the steam engine such factories as there we: 
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id to be scattered about wherever water power was to 
> secured. Now they could be brought together at the 
ost advantageous points, considering sources of mate- 
al, the labor supply, and the market. The factories 
ere therefore concentrated and as a result there de- 
sloped great manufacturing cities. The worker thus 
came a city dweller, and since he could not afford the 
wnership of city property, he thus lost the ownership or 
fe-lease of his home and became the tenant at will of the 
nployer or landlord. 

6. The cutting up of the manufacturing process by 
ie machinery into small and simple tasks, i.e., the minute 
vision of labor, made possible the employment of weak 
id unskilled workers, and hence brought into compe- 
tion with the old workmen not only unskilled men but 
omen and children. These weak and unskilled work- 
s therefore flocked to the new manufacturing centers 
- were brought or sent there and entered into competi- 
on with the former skilled workmen. The results were 
e lowering of the wage, and the throwing out of em- 
oyment of the strong and skilled, becatise the unskilled 
omen and children could be forced to work cheaper. 
7. The manufacturing centers thus became fright- 
ly congested. Old modes and regulations of life be- 
me inoperative. Housing and sanitary conditions were 
rrible, almost past belief. Morality degenerated to the 
west possible depths. Poverty, drunkenness and vice 
ld undisputed sway. | 

Thus, within a generation, was the industrial worker 
England, from an independent, skilled, tool-owning 
oducer of goods for sale, or a worker in process of 
coming such, a country or small town dweller, com- 
rtably housed, fed and clothed, living a life governed 
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by definite customs, based on definite religious, ethic 
and social concepts, protected by an intricate legal cod 
reduced to an unskilled wageworker dependent upon 
master to whom he was merely a part in the process | 
production, ill-paid, ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed, d 
prived of the ordinary conditions and standards of life 
the basis of a new and distinct class in society. The pro 
ess of transformation thus outlined applied in this for 
only to the industrial and manufacturing trades, but t 
industrial revolution in one form or another was gener 
The transformation of mining industry went on hand 
hand with manufacture and sooner or later producti 
generally, except in agriculture, was transformed by m 
chinery into capitalistic industry with its distinctly di 
ferentiated wage working class dependent upon the ow 
ers of the means and materials of production. 

We have said that the law is based-on the prima 
assumption that there is a fixed natural social order 
which there exist certain immutable rights which pe 
sist under. all circumstances, and that if the state will on 
let things alone, simply guaranteeing these individu 
rights through the courts, proceeding always on the bas 
of precedent, equality of opportunity will exist for ; 
individuals and the well-being of all will prevail throu; 
the general pursuit of self-interest. The question now 
How did this come to be the theory of the law? Wh 
forces and conditions produced it? Do these forces a1 
conditions exist now—so that we can hardly hope 
change the law fundamentally? Or have they general 
passed out, their places being taken by a new set ten 
ing to a new legal conception and mode of procedui 
more in harmony with existing needs, so that we ne 
not despair of the transformation of the law into a r 
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sis for constructive activity? We must answer these 
estions before we can know what can be done in this 
nnection. Doubtless the lawyer has a definite answer 
these questions, which is technically unassailable, but 
lich, nevertheless, differs greatly from that given by 
= student of general social science. But however this 
iy be, the answer given by the latter is somewhat as 
llows : ; 

The fundamental assumptions and framework of our 
esent law are an eighteenth century product. They 
veloped partly as a reaction against a previous restric- 
e legal system which had outlived its workability and 
rtly in response to a new social philosophy which 
ained definite form and acceptance during the eight- 
ath century. They were pragmatically true for the 
1e of their development, i.e., they harmonized with the 
neral thought of the period and they fitted the condi- 
ns and needs of the economic situation. Hardly had 
sy been established, however, when the industrial revo- 
ion created a new economic situation which made them 
agmatically false in their application, i.e., unjust and 
cially vicious. Somewhat later a new social philoso- 
y developed with which they are entirely out of har- 
my. They persist, therefore, mainly by force of social 
dition. The new economic condition and the new 
ial philosophy are bound gradually to displace them 
d create a new legal basis and framework adapted to 
> new situation. To make the matter clear, we need 
go back and trace the process somewhat in detail. 
In the early modern era the chief need of western 
ropean society appeared to be not the greatest produc- 
n of wealth but the establishment of stable political 
thority. When the ecclesiastical and feudal authority 
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broke up, the old industrial standards and modes « 
social control gave way. Europe was split up into stru; 
gling and fighting local groups; social anarchy impende 
The hope for a new and stable authority seemed to lie 
the establishment of national states, and in subordinatir 
everything else to the development of national powe 
This was sought largely through the regulation of indu 
try. Suffice it to say that by the beginning of the eigh 
eenth century there had been built up in each of tl 
important countries in western Europe a vast, intrica 
system of restrictions on industry and trade called tl 
Mercantile System, intended mainly to strengthen tl 
nation as against its neighbors, and the central gover 
ing authority as against local authority. By the mo: 
minute and universal regulations each government sougl 
to encourage manufactures, augment the population, an 
increase the quantity of money in the country, in ord 
to attain industrial efficiency, and equip and maintai 
larger armies and navies. When this regulatory co¢ 
was complete there was practically no free industri 
enterprise or activity. The quantity of goods, the qua 
ity, the conditions and methods of production, the wag 
paid, the prices charged, were regulated by law. Whi 
could be produced, in some cases even what could 1 
worn and eaten, was specified. Special privileges we 
conferred, special restrictions were imposed, and prohib 
tions enforced in a general effort to secure nation 
power and what was deemed essential to it—the wel 
being of each individual and the prosperity of each e 
sential industry in the state. 

In short, under the Mercantile System, et nati 
industrially was left to individual initiative, or to tl 
outcome of natural economic forces. Industry and tl 
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lividual were wards of the state. Until the new na- 
nal authorities had been firmly established in Europe 
S system appeared on the whole to work well and was 
nerally supported, but by the beginning of the eight- 
ith century a great tide of reaction had risen against 

This reaction was the result partly of the positive 
momic evils which the system produced, partly of the 
vfing against the old and unfit restrictions of a new 
ymnomic life which was developing, and partly of the 
vance of science. Out of all these things, as the 
ritual background of the reaction against mercantilism 
d the guide to new action, arose a new social and 
nomic philosophy. This new philosophy was based 
the concepts of natural order and natural law. Science 
s demonstrating that the physical universe constituted 
orderly and harmonious whole, expressive of the ac- 
n of universal and immutable law. It dawned upon 
ial and economic thinkers that this might be true also 
society. The analogy was eagerly adopted and worked 
t. The resulting social philosophy was in briefest out- 
e as follows: there is a fixed ideal natural social type 
order of society governed by a code of natural law 
sting in human nature and antecedent to all human 
titutions. . Left free to pursue his own interest, the 
lividual as a rational being will obey this code. Obedi- 
-e to this natural code results in entire harmony of 
erest and relations in society and in the highest social 
lfare of all. The evils of existing society are due to 
interference with natural law and the perversion of 
- natural order by governmental restrictions. The 
nedy for these evils is the restoration of the natural 
ler by the removal of restrictions, leaving the indi- 
ual to follow his own interest in his own way. As. 
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Adam Smith said in a famous passage in the “Wealth ¢ 
Nations,’ book IV, chapter II, “He [the individua 
generally neither intends to promote the public interes 
nor knows how much he is promoting it... . He i 
tends only his own security; and by directing that 1 
dustry in such a manner that its produce may be of tI 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he 
in this as in many other cases led by an invisible har 
to promote an end which was no part of his intention 

The slogans of this new philosophy were natur 
rights, economic freedom, free competition, laissez far 
and laissez passer. A curious and significant featu 
about this new thought, especially as it developed in En: 
land, was that its followers considered the fundament 
institutions in their own country to be a part of tl 
natural order. Thus the freedom that was demande 
never contemplated the abolition of private property n 
the violation of property rights. It was assumed th 
political equality and the abolition of restraints in fr 
contract and free trade meant economic equality ar 
complete economic freedom. All through the eighteen 
century this philosophy gained ground and, as applied 
economic affairs, largely through the interpretation « 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” it gained comple 
ascendancy toward the close of the century. 

Under the influence of this philosophy the old leg 
regulations intended to protect the worker against o 
pressive working conditions and thus to secure for hi 
work and a decent standard of living were swept asid 
Combinations of the workers themselves in the intere 
of higher wages and better conditions were legally co 
demned as conspiracies in restraint of trade. Freedo 
of individual contract was made the keystone of pub! 


ual 
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icy. The right of the individual employer to hire 
1 discharge the individual worker at will, to pay the 
vest wage that would secure workers, obliged to bar- 
n individually and in competition with one another, 
work them as long hours as he could force upon them 
individual bargainers, to work them under as insani- 
y and dangerous conditions as he could impose, and 
right of the individual laborer to work where, when, 
- whom, for what wages and hours and under what 
iditions he pleased, regardless of the effect upon him- 
f and his fellow workers—these rights were made in 
gland the foundation of the working-class legal status. 
hile the industrial revolution was thus creating con- 
ions capable of bringing all these evils upon the work- 
‘ class, the eighteenth century philosophy of laissez 
re removed from the new industrial authority, the 
dern employer, the sense and duty of responsibility 
ich rested on the old privileged orders. 

[he eighteenth century philosophy of Europe was 
en over by America and crystallized in written con- 
utions. The Constitution of the Ufiited States is 
sed definitely on the notions of natural order and 
ural rights. The natural rights which it especially 
urantees are the right to property and the equal pro- 
tion of the laws. The notion that government should 
p hands off industrial affairs and relations, and that 
e contract is the touchstone of social and individual 
ll-being, was adopted without question by the Ameri- 
1 courts. These rights of the individual employer and 
rker, intrenched by constitutional private property 
irantees, thus became in America the basis of indus- 
il law. 

Now this social philosophy and its crystallization in 
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law were undoubtedly right and good relative to the cor 
ditions existing during the time of its development. 
was a period of handicraft industry where capitalist 
enterprise was slight, where the relations between ma 
ter and man were, in general, close and sympathetic 
master and apprentice were almost like the members « 
a family—where the dissatisfied workman could easi 
acquire the means of sticcessful enterprise and set up fe 
himself. Under such circumstances free competitic 
did, to a very great extent, put employer and worker c¢ 
an equal competitive basis, and free enterprise did mea 
in general the serving of the public good. But hard 
had the laissez faire philosophy been established in pra 
tice when a new set of conditions arose which destroye 
the equality of individual employer and worker and mac 
it entirely unfit to meet the new conditions and need 
This was the industrial revolution whose effect on tt 
relation of employers and workers we have already cot 
sidered. And further, there soon arose a new soci 
philosophy quite out of harmony with that which ha 
given birth to the laissez faire theory and practice—tl 
evolutionary concept of society. 

The law then became out of harmony both with soci 
theory and social needs and conditions. But such is tl 
force of social habit and tradition that it is only nov 
after a century and more, that the fact is coming to |} 
clearly apprehended. But just as the earlier restrictiy 
system passed out as the result of the development « 
the natural rights philosophy and the rise of the indu 
trial buyer class and free labor, so the laissez faire poli 
based on these things is bound to pass out’as the rest 
of the development of the evolutionary doctrine and mo 
ern capitalism, which contradicts the old assumption 
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he only question is, shall it pass quickly and give place 
» something based on knowledge and wise prevision, or 
all we drift, the blind sport of circumstance, and per- 
aps get results from unintelligent democratic control 
lat will be infinitely worse than what we now have? 

I should like to ask regarding this characterization, 
lerefore: is it true as far as it goes, is there not another 
de to the matter which should be stated? As things 
ow are, should we be any better off if the law repre- 
nted the evolutionary, progressive or democratic con- 
spt of society? How would the law proceed on the 
isis of that principle? What must we have before the 
w can safely be based and proceed on that principle? 
ndoubtedly there is danger of leaving the law com- 
letely in the hands of the democracy with the lack of 
ry definite standards of justice or methods of procedure 
f an evolutionary character that might be substituted 
yr those at present in use. What we need is machinery 
yr securing reliable information in the field of labor 
roblems, for creating standards, maxima and minima, 
iles of the game in this field that will reflect present 
mnditions and will grow and change with developing 
ynditions and relationships, and for educating an in- 
lligent public in relation to these matters. All this 
ems necessary before we can hope for anything better 
‘om an evolutionary transformation and enlarged demo- 
atic control of the law. More especially we need: (1) 
o take out of the control of the common law, out of the 
ald of contentious litigation, out of the hands of the 
surt and out of the realm of court procedure much that 
yncerns labor disputes and the administration of the 
w, where flexibility and judgment on a basis of exist- 
g conditions are especially needed and the present tech- 
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nical legal procedure is slow, inelastic, and obstructive ;} 
(2) to adopt a method of securing up-to-date informa 
tion; (3) to develop standards and rules of the game 
just for the present, and flexible enough to meet chang 
ing conditions; and (4) to educate an intelligent publi 
in regard to these matters, i.e., progressively to do awa 
with the dangers of democracy. 
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CHAPTER X 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE TRADE 
UNION PROGRAM 


By interpretation of the trade union program’ is meant 
the explanation of the union aims, principles and theo- 
ries in terms of the conditions which the workers have to 
face, the problems they have to solve, and the funda- 
mental assumptions which they hold as a consequence. 
It is also the explanation of union policies, demands, 
methods and attitudes in terms of these aims, principles, 
theories and assumptions, and an attempted rough evalu- 
ation of the items of the union program in terms of 
social welfare.2 In “Industrial Democracy” ? we have 
found the only worth while systematic attempt at the 
general interpretation of unionism. To this store of fun- 
damentals I propose to add a little through a brief con- 
sideration of collective bargaining and a statement of 
two or three significant bits of union reasoning which 


1See Appendix II, p. 391. 

2In proceeding to an interpretation of the trade union pro- 
gram the plan is to take up and show the character and deriva- 
tion of the few fundamental economic policies, principles and 
theories of unionism that have not already been incidentally 
explained, and then to go through the specific items of the pro- 
gram and see how far they can be interpreted in terms of these. 
This at once shows how far trade unionism as such is econom- 
ically and socially valid. 

8 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy. 
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lave not been brought out in our study. At this point 
1 word of caution against two things is needed; first, 
igainst expecting entire consistency between the differ- 
nt strands of union theory. Union theory is not a well 
snit and consistent whole—any more than is union ac- 
ion. As has been said many times, unionism is, above 
ll, pragmatic and opportunistic; when a certain line of 
iction seems to be demanded by the circumstances, union- 
sts are inclined to seize upon the interpretation which 
ems to justify it, regardless of whether it is consistent 
vith other general statements of their position. Sec- 
mndly, the tendency which generally comes with the first 
art of the study to revert to a narrow economic con- 
eption of unionism as a device merely for raising wages 
ind shortening hours must be avoided. It should be kept 
n mind always that unionism is much more than this, 
ind that whatever the study seems to show as to its in- 
bility to raise wages and shorten hours generally, and 
ts narrow group and antisocial character, it has vast in- 
luence outside this narrow field where its group interests 
nd effects do not necessarily come into conflict with 
ocial interests generally. This outside field includes the 
ducation of its members, the reform of the law, pro- 
ecting men and especially women workers from all sorts 
)f indignities and arbitrary oppression from their su- 
yeriors, establishing systematic constitutional govern- 
nent in industry in place of anarchic, or arbitrary ab- 
olutistic power, and thus creating among its own mem- 
ers a spirit of dignity and hopefulness and stimulating 
. spirit of striving among those outside its ranks. With 
hese explanatory statements and cautions let us turn to 
he theory of collective bargaining. 

There are four main strands to the theory of ais 
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tive bargaining. The first is a theory of standardization 
Wages and the conditions of employment are determinet 
by the relative bargaining strength of the workers anc 
employers of the industrial group. Under competitiv 
conditions the bargaining strength of the employer i 
greater than that of the individual worker because (1 
of the superior knowledge, bargaining skill and waiting 
power of the employer; (2) of the lesser thing at stak 
with the employer, profits as against life; (3) there i 
always an actual or potential oversupply of labor; (4) 
the weakest employers industrially and financially are th 
strongest labor bargainers; (5) the competitive strengtl 
of the labor, group.under individual bargaining is equa 
only (ultimately) or tends to be equal only to the com 
petitive strength of its weakest member, as is illustratec 
by the case of ten places and eleven men; and (6) th 
full bargaining strength of the employer is bound to b 
exercised against the workers under competitive con 
ditions because of the pressure of the consuming publi 
for cheap goods transmitted through retailer and whole 
saler; and because the most unscrupulous employer set: 
the pace, and under capitalistic monopoly conditions im 
personality produces the same results. Therefore, in 
dividual or competitive bargaining on the part of th 
workers means progressive deterioration of wages anc 
conditions of employment. The tendency is for wage 
and conditions to sink to the level which could be secure 
through the competitive strength of the weakest worke 
of the group. The only way to prevent this deterioratiot 
is to rule out all competition between the individua 
workers of the group, both in the making of the bargait 
with the employer, and in the subsequent inter pretatid 
of it and work under it. 
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This can be done only by the establishment and 
laintenance of two principles: the principle of uniform- 
y in regard to all the conditions of work and pay where 
»mpetition direct or indirect can take place between in- 
ividual workers, and the principle of standardization, 
r restrictive regulation, by the group, of all changes in 
onditions of work and pay during the term of the wage 
ontract. These principles can be established and main- 
lined only through collective bargaining, and this is 
S principal function. 

The second strand of the theory underlying collective 
argaining is also a theory of standardization but of a 
ightly different nature, for it relates to definite, clearly 
»gnizable standards of work and pay. It may be stated 
wus: The employer is constantly endeavoring to rein- 
-oduce individual bargaining and to force down the wage 
te and increase the exertion and output for a given 
ig status, for instance, by slight changes in method and 
rocess, by creating conditions which require slightly 
reater exertion or irregular home work and overtime; 
y division of processes and redistribution of work, by 
aanges in tools, by changes in mode of payment, and 
y arbitrary fines and exactions. These changes for the 
lost part have the effect of increasing work or reducing 
ay. In the absence of clearly defined standards they are 
isy to introduce and are often introduced so as to 
ssult in reductions without knowledge of this effect by 
1e workers, and the individual worker alone is usually 
90 weak, even if he does recognize their effect, to re- 
ist them. It is a method of forcing workers :o com- 
ete against one another without their knowledge or con- 
nt. These encroachments mean, therefore, undercut- 
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ting and a progressive reduction of wage rates and con- 
ditions of employment. 

The only way to prevent this is to have all the incidents 
of work and pay most minutely and clearly specified and 
this specification rigorously maintained. This can be 
done only through collective bargaining. Many minute 
and harassing specifications are laid down, especially in 
regard to kinds of work that may be done by each 
worker, modes of doing the work, times and modes of 
payment, deductions and exactions, times of beginning 
and ending of work, machinery, materials, objectionable 
work, etc. Such restrictive regulations are reasonable 
if the employer is constantly trying to make encroach- 
ments. This he is doing, say the workers, for the em- 
ployer’s motive is profit, and these encroachments are in 
great part the little improvements in method and savings 
that, under fierce competition, mean the difference be- 
tween reasonable profits or very low or no profits. He 
is forced to make them though he is naturally humane, 
but under competition the least humane rules, and, ever 
under monopoly conditions, these are among the vaunted 
gains, or the savings, of competition. 

The third strand of the theory of collective bargaill 
ing concerns its benefits to employers. Among the ad. 
vantages to the employer arising out of unionism anc 
the union shop, as claimed by the unionists, are these 
(1) The unions claim to supply the employer with a suf. 
ficient amount of high-grade labor, intelligent, self-re 
specting, well trained and restrained. (2) The union: 
claim to exercise a disciplinary control over this labor, tc 
see that the individuals give to the employer a fair day’: 
work for a fair day’s wage, to see that the workers ai 
individuals or as a shop group do not violate their agree 
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nts with the employer, and to replace workers who 
not be depended upon in this way by those who can. 
) The unions claim to relieve the employer from the 
ger Of sudden and ill-considered strikes to which the 
ployer is apt to be subjected from unorganized and 
lisciplined workers. (4) The unions claim that they 
tect the employer from waste of materials, misuse of 
is and machinery, sabotage, and other individualistic 
| revolutionary methods of unorganized workers. (5) 
e unions claim that agreement with them insures 
-employer the stability of industrial outlook which is 
ential to successful conduct of business. They do this 
entering into an agreement with the individual em- 
yer which guarantees that he shall have for a certain 
iod an adequate labor supply, turning out a definite 
put; at a definite labor cost, and, where these agree- 
nts are made by the union with the employers cover- 
‘the whole industry or the market area, that the em- 
yer is protected for the term of the agreement from 
cutthroat competition of his rivals. (6) The unions 
im that their membership is capable of turning out 
uperior quality of product and that this lessens the 
essary amount of expense of inspection; that their 
mbers effect savings of tools, materials and machin- 
, and prevent loss by minimizing the product that 
st be scrapped or reworked because of failure to come 
to standard requirements, and that the union men re- 
re less supervision and instruction, (7) The unions 
im that their members are capable of performing many 
dliary operations which unskilled or specialist work- 
n cannot, as, for example, the adjusting of the ma- 
nery, the making of minor repairs, the laying out and 
ing up of work, the overcoming of special difficulties, 
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etc., thus effecting further savings for the employer. (8 
The unions claim that they put all the employers in th 
trade within the competing area on an equal competitiv 
footing, that is, they rule out the special exigencies ¢ 
the particular employers and they protect fair and hor 
orable employers from the cutthroat competition of ut 
fair employers; they even up thé natural conditions, suc 
as those of different mines and districts, which are give 
differentials in regard to wages, etc., that tend to put a 
into the market on a fairly equal footing. 

The fourth strand concerns the double-sided monopol 
possibilities and benefits of collective bargaining. Give 
a strong employers’ association and a strong group ¢ 
unions working together as, for instance, ordinarily 1 
the building trades, collective bargaining may be a mo: 
effective means of creating monopoly conditions in th 
trade and reaping benefits in higher prices and profits o 
the one hand and higher wages on the other. Employ 
ers agree to the closed shop and the unions to haras 
rival employers. 

Back of these strands that constitute the theory ¢ 
collective bargaining are certain more basic theories the 
serve in part to interpret them. The first may be desig 
nated the standard of living theory and the second tk 
group demand theory. 

The standard of living theory runs as follows: Wage 
and conditions of employment are determined by tt 
relative bargaining strength of the workers and en 
ployers of the industrial group. The bargaining strengt 
of the workers is in direct proportion to the standard 
living of the group and of the class. In bargaining fc 
wages and conditions of employment the prevailir 
standard of living of the group tends to be taken as tl 
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andard of justice; therefore, a high standard in the 
roup and class tends to strengthen the workers in their 
‘tempts to secure and maintain high wages and good 
onditions ; hence high wages tend to breed high wages, 
nd vice versa. In bargaining, the workers on a high 
andard of living are more capable of waiting, therefore 
1eir bargaining power is stronger; hence no wage re- 
uctions. 

The standard of living of the group tends to be taken 
s the standard of justice in determining the wage rate. 
herefore anything that indicates that the existing wage 
ite will yield more than the customary standard of liv- 
ig tends to decrease the bargaining strength of the work- 
rs and the wage rate and vice versa. Therefore the in- 
ividual who works faster and turns out more product 
1an the normal tends to lower the wage rate; hence the 
ecessity of limitations on the day, rate of work, piece 
ystem, bonus system, etc. 

We have seen that a large part of the trade union 
rogram is wholly or partially explained by the theory 
f uniformity or standardization. Andéther large part, 
specially limitation of output and limitation of num- 
ers, is explained partly by what is called the fixed 
roup demand theory. There is much scorn of unionists 
y economists and employers because of this lump of 
bor theory with its corollaries. This scorn is based on 
ie classical supply and demand theory and its variants. 
upply is demand. Increased efficiency in production 
leans an increase of social dividend and increased shares, 
hich in turn increase production and saving. There- 
pre, the workers cut off their own noses when they 
mit output or limit numbers. The classical position is 
ndoubtedly valid when applied to society as a whole, if 
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there is any such thing, and in the long run. But t 
trouble is that, so far as the workers are concerne 
there is no society as a whole, and no long run, but it 
mediate need and rival social groups. 

The fixed group demand theory is as follows: T 
demand for the labor of the group is determined by t 
demand for the commodity output of the group. T 
community—wealth and distribution remaining t 
same—has a fairly fixed money demand for the cor 
modities of a group. It will devote about a given pi 
portion of its purchasing power to these commoditt 
that is, if the prices of the group commodity are high 
it will buy less units and vice versa, but expend about t 
same purchasing power. Therefore, the demand for t 
labor of the group, profits remaining the same, is pr 
tically fixed, and increasing the group commodity o1 
put means simply conferring a benefit on the membk 
of other groups as consumers without gain to the gro 
itself. Therefore, to increase the efficiency and t 
output of the group will not increase the group labor « 
mand and group wages. Decreasing the efficiency a 
output of the group will not decrease the group lak 
demand and the group wage. | 

Increasing the number of workers tends to decrez 
their bargaining strength relatively and to lower 1 
total wage and the wage rate. Increasing the efficier 
and the output of the workers is equivalent to incre: 
ing the group labor supply, and so tends to lower 1 
group wage and the wage rate. Decreasing the numl 
of workers tends to increase their bargaining streng 
relatively and so to increase the group wage and the we 
rate. Decreasing the efficiency and output of the wo: 
ers tends to increase their bargaining strength relativ 
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| so to increase the group wage and the wage rate. 
e introduction of labor saving devices is equivalent to 
reasing the labor supply and so lowering the wage 
=. Limitation of output through shorter hours, etc., 
_ decreasing the supply of labor, increases bargaining 
ngth and tends to increase the wage. Strikes and 
de union insurance funds are means of temporarily 
hdrawing labor supply and so of increasing bargain- 
strength and increasing wages. In practice the group 
nand theory is simply the application by the unions 
the principle of monopoly, admittedly valid. But 
s theory only in part explains union efforts to limit 
h individual and group efficiency and output and to 
it numbers. These policies in part rest on other 
ories and considerations.* 


lollective bargaining is a mode of fixing the terms of 
ployment by means of bargaining between an organ- 
1 body of employees and an employer, or association 
employers, usually acting through duly authorized 
nts. But does collective bargaining have the effect 
increasing or decreasing real bargaining in the deter- 
ation of the terms of employment? The essential 
ig is that collective bargaining really puts the work- 
on a footing of equality with employers in regard to 


Cf. “The Trade Union Program,” Appendix, p. 391, and note 
1t policies and demands are intended to limit, or have the 
ct of limiting, output and so are to be at least partially ex- 
ned by the group demand theory. A portion of the argument 
restriction on output centers about the question—a central 
it in the opposition of the union against the employer— 
‘ther cheapness or men are more important, that is, to what 
«nt it is justifiable to make society sacrifice greatest possible 
{uction in order that the worker may have a decent life. 
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terms of employment. It is a method of securing tha 
equality which is presumed, under the free contract as 
sumption of our law, to give to each party what he 1 
entitled to and what is to the best interests of all. Th 
essence of collective bargaining is a bargain between ir 
terested parties and not a decree from outside partie: 
But arbitration is often provided for in collective bat 
gaining under certain contingencies and for certain put 
poses, especially when the parties cannot reach agree 
ment, and in the interpretation of an agreement. 

Conciliation is a term often applied to the act of col 
lective bargaining, a term also often applied to the actio 
of public boards which attempt to induce collective bat 
gaining. 

Mediation is intervention, usually uninvited, of som 
outside person or body with a view of getting concilia 
tion or to force a settlement. Compulsory arbitration i 
extreme mediation. All these things are aids or supple 
ments to collective bargaining where it breaks dowr 
They represent the intervention of outside parties. 

The trade agreement is an explicit statement of th 
terms of the collective bargain; it makes a formal com 
pact. The essential parts’ of a trade agreement are 
(1) A preamble, defining the parties to the agreemen 
its scope or field, its duration, and its general purpos 
(2) A legislative code, giving the working rules, et 
The points covered by the legislative part of the agree 
ment range from wages and hours to the most minut 
regulation of all the technical conditions or incidents ¢ 
work and pay. (3) A judicial code defining the mode ¢ 
interpretation. (4) An executive part, providing : 
mode of enforcement. Not all trade agreements hay 
all these distinct and essential parts. They range frot 


‘ 
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e rudimentary ones, including the preamble and legisla- 
e code, to those which are most formal and elaborate, 
ntaining all parts. 


Types of agreement according to scope: 

1. Local: shop, craft and industry. 

2. Intermediate or district: craft, allied craft. 

3. System and industry. 

4. National: craft and industry. 

Parties to the agreement : 

1. Local: (a) single employer and shop; (b) local em- 

oyers or employers’ association and local craft union. 

2. Intermediate: (a) local employers’ association and 

cal council of allied crafts; (b) system officers, allied 

afts of system; (c) system officers and craft organization 
system; (d) employers of district and district union 

ganization. 

3. National: (a) national employers’ association and the 

tional union, craft or industrial. 

The scope is determined by: 

1. The degree of uniformity of conditions. 

2. The extent and character of the organization on both 

les. 

3. The area of competition. 


Theoretically or ideally, corresponding to the three 
sential parts of the trade agreement, the legislative, the 
dicial and the executive, there are three distinct steps 
the process of collective bargaining: (1) the creation 
a trade agreement, (2) the interpretation of the agree- 
ent, and (3) the enforcement of the agreement. Each 
these steps has its peculiar character and aim, and 
erefore each requires a special kind of intellectual and 
oral activity and machinery. 
The creation of the agreement is a process of finding 
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and making specific applications, in the trade, of co 
mon standards of judgment as to right, rights and fea 
bility, or of compromising differences of opinion, inter 
and point of view on the part of the opposing part 
concerned. It is, in essence, a legislative process. — 
machinery should provide above all things for a ec 
tact of the parties most concerned, for the purpose 
deliberation and discussion. To succeed in this proce 
there is required on both sides general and specific tra 
knowledge and the ordinary qualities of successful b: 
gaining. In general, effective bargaining requires tl 
‘the bargaining body should be small; that the negotiate 
should have full power, and that the personnel should 
made up of veterans who possess (a) bargaining abil 
(shrewdness, knowledge of men, judgment, self-contr 
nerve, persistence, tact, unscrupulousness, etc.), ( 
technical knowledge (more especially where piece ra 
are paid), ability to estimate effects of changes, n 
processes, machinery, etc., and (c) information as to 1 
state of the trade. 

The interpretation of the agreement, its applicati 
to actual cases which arise, the determination of the p: 
ticular class to which a piece of work belongs and | 
rates and conditions which apply—such as a change 
patterns, a variation in seams of coal, the introducti 
of new machinery—are, on the other hand, in genet 
matters of the application of law to fact. There « 
three classes of cases: (1) construction (interpretatic 
of rules; (2) questions of fact to which rules are to 
applied; and (3) cases not provided for in the agr 
ment.® : 


i} 


5 For illustrations, see decisions of the Joint Board of Min 
and Operators; rulings on railway agreements (printed ak 
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This is a judicial process and as the facts to be deter- 
ined and the rules applied are apt to be, as we have seen, 
ty technical and complex, success in interpretation of 
| agreement requires chiefly expert technical knowl- 
ge. As the process is merely one of the application of 
ced rules, the machinery need not, and, according to 
me authorities, should not provide for contact between 
terested parties and deliberation. It should be simple 
id its operation free from possible partisanship and 
as, the work of a small body of experts. The ideal is 
me form of machinery that will be automatic, rapid, 
expensive, exact and matter-of-fact. 

Finally, the enforcement of the agreement is a mere 
atter of authority, an executive process, and requires 
series of executive or police working tools backed up 
- effective force. 

In practice, especially in the United States as com- 
ted with England, these three essential parts of an 
reement are not always or perhaps ordinarily dis- 
ictly recognized. Many of the agreements in fact con- 
st merely of a statement of the agreement and a few 
ecific working rules. Others, indeed, contain a multi- 
de of working rules and provisions, and elaborate state- 
ents covering the settlement of disputes and the en- 
rcement of the agreement, but the distinct character of 
e legislative and judicial functions is not very clearly 


preciated. Consequently, distinct machinery is not al- _ 


ays provided for the performance of these functions, 
d the machinery which is provided, especially for the 


th such agreements) ; decisions of national arbitration boards 

the International Typographical Union and the Newspaper 
iblishers’ Association; decisions of Standing Committee of the 
‘tters’ Association and the Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
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judicial function, is not generally appropriate. Li 
everything else connected with American unionism t 
methods and machinery of collective bargaining are in 
state of flux. They are being built up by the tr 
method. There is immense variation, and to a lar 
extent they are in a rudimentary or crude state. 

Let us examine a little more specifically the machine 
and methods in the creation of agreements. Here \ 
find, in the simplest situation in the case, that of a sh 
agreement, what might be called a town meeting ty 
The employer or foreman meets his workers and negoti 
tions are direct, but this direct form of legislation 
impossible as soon as the agreement broadens out b 
yond the single shop. Then representative governmet 
at least on the side of the workers, becomes necessa 
because the workers cannot stop work in order to neg 
tiate; the body becomes unwieldy ; agreement among f# 
workers becomes extremely difficult; and requisite sk 
for bargaining is not possessed by many workers, esp 
cially by men confined in work to single processes at 
uneducated, nor by employers specialized in large We 
porations. The negotiations then fall into the hands. 
representatives, officers, committees, delegates, or boar 
who may be given full power to negotiate and to dete 
mine, or who, more often, must report results back 
the body of workers for consideration and a referendu 
vote. 


On the side of the urion, ordinary types of negotiati 
bodies are: 

(1) A temporary or special committee as in the buildin 
trades unions, street railway employees, etc. The temf 
rary committee is regularly composed of salaried (prof 
sional) union officers. j 
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(2) A standing or permanent committee—as in the case 
the railway unions, printing trades, and operative 
titers. 
(3) A convention of delegates, as with the United Mine 
orkers of America, the Longshoremen, and the Amal- 
mated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. (The convention 
the last merely adopts a scale which is submitted to the 
veral mills.) 
On the side of the employer the negotiations are carried 
Eby: 
(1) His manager, etc., in effecting a shop agreement. 
(2) Officers of the employing corporation, as in the case 
a steam railway, street railway, Amalgamated Copper or 
e American Locomotive Company. 
(3) Committees of employers’ associations, i.e., salaried 
icers or important members, as with the Stove Founders’ 
ational Defense Association, Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ition, the United States Potters’ Association, Lake Car- 
srs’ Association, Chicago Warehouse Men’s Association, 


~ 


(4) A convention of employers (coal mine operators). 


The existing agreement or working cénditions, in the 
sence of agreement, is the basis of negotiations. The 
w agreement is reached by modifying the old. De- 
ands on each side are formulated before actual nego- 
tions begin, in meetings or conventions of employers 
d employees separately. The negotiators on each side 
e not absolutely bound by instructions but are left free 
get as much as possible; and negotiation proceeds by 
series of demands and offers, usually ending in a com- 
omise. 

It is plain, from what precedes, that a responsible union 
d, where more than one employer is a party to the 
rgaining, a responsible employers’ organization or as- 
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sociation, authorized to act for the individuals concerne 
and capable of enforcing the bargaining contract in a 
its incidents, are main conditions for successful collectiy 
bargaining. The necessity for this is evident, for neithe 
side can afford to bargain where it cannot depend upo 
the enforcement of the contract; hence the necessity fe 
the union to be strongly officered, and the impossibilit 
of successful collective bargaining where membership : 
too radical and too socialistic to respect contracts. Ir 
deed, enforcement of contract might be put down as th 
indispensable condition for collective bargaining. Wher 
it fails, collective bargaining must fail. 

Recognition of the union by the employers is obv 
ously another essential condition of collective bargair 
ing. There is no other medium through which the work 
ers can be dealt with collectively. Before collective bai 
gaining can begin the union must be actually or tacitl 
recognized. When the unions strike for recognition a 
they frequently do, recognition is not then, as usuall 
supposed, an arbitrary demand but it is demanded i 
the interest of collective bargaining, and when the em 
ployer refuses to recognize the union he does so usuall 
because he refuses to recognize collective bargaining ¢ 
a mode of settling wage rates and working condition: 
i.e., he refuses to admit that he has not a right to manag 
his business to suit himself, an admission which is ir 
volved in collective bargaining. Hence the frequer 
struggles over the demand for recognition. 

As has been said, what is needed for the interpretatio 
of agreements is machinery that will work automaticall 
and rapidly, and be inexpensive, exact, and matter-o: 
fact, and these needs are best met by a small body.« 
experts without interest in the outcome, and therefot 
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ithout bias. In practice, in the United States, this has 
ot been generally followed. The idea seems to have 
evailed that the interpretation of agreements in the 
ttlement of disputes is a matter of negotiation between 
terested parties, experts with presumably unbiased judg- 
ent being brought in only as a last resort. The ma- 
inery generally provided is a series of tribunals with 
ypeals from one to another. The machinery differs 
ith the union. 


Important illustrations are: 

I. In coal mining: (a) the primary tribunal to which is 
ferred for adjustment a dispute between an individual 
orkman and a mine foreman (or subordinate boss) is 
€ pit committee and the mine foreman. On their failure 
agree, the dispute is taken to (b) the local officers and 
perintendent of the mine (or to the mine owner). Upon 
eir failure to agree, the dispute, if a question of discharge, 
referred either to (c) an arbitrator whose decision is 
al, or, if any other dispute, to the president of the dis- 
ct of the United Mine Workers of America and the Com- 
issioner of the operators. Upon their ‘failure to agree, 
e appeal lies with (d) the Joint Board, consisting of the 
ecutive board of the district of the United Mine Workers 
America and the Executive Committee of the Operators’ 
ssociation. Their decision is final. 

2. In the building trades: (a) an individual dispute is 
cen up by the steward or business agent with the fore- 
an; (b) an appeal then may be made to the business 
ent and to the contractor; (c) when still unsettled, appeal 
next made to the joint board of the union and the contrac- 
rs’ association; and (d) upon their failure to agree an 
apire may be called in and the majority vote of the board 
th the umpire is final. | 

3. On railway lines: (a) an individual or general divi- 
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sion dispute is first considered by the division committ 
and appropriate division officer of the railway, who m 
be division superintendent, passenger agent, mechani 
superintendent, master mechanic, superintendent of mot 
power, etc.; (b) upon failure of the division committee t 
dispute is taken up by the joint protective board or t 
general committee of the system (a chairman and fre 
four to six members, the chairman of each division), a 
pointed by the men, and appropriate officers of the railw 
system, such as general superintendent or general manag 
and by that committee carried from successive officials 
the railway hierarchy to the highest appropriate official f 
final adjustment. 

4. In the printing trades the successive tribunals ar 
(a) chairman of the chapel and the foreman; (b) loc 
joint board of the union and the employers’ associatio 
(c) local allied printing trades council and officers of pu 
lishers’ association, and (d) national joint arbitration boa1 

: It cannot be said that any generally accepted definite 
adequate machinery has been developed in the Unit 
States for the enforcement of agreements. In sot 
cases there is joint control. Joint boards® or standi1 
committees are often empowered to fine, suspend, - 
expel individual employees, local unions or employe 
But in the majority of cases, probably, enforcement d 
pends merely on the inclination or authority possess 
by each party to the agreement to discipline its own su 
h ® Such boards are the Joint Board of Miners and Operato 
the National Arbitration Board of Newspaper Publishers a 
the International Typographical Union, the Standing Commit 
of the Potters’ Association and Operative Potters, and the Jo’ 
Arbitration Board of Carpenters’ and Builders’ Association a 
the District Council of Carpenters (Chicago). 3 
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linate bodies or individual members, or, in case of the 
ployers, the legal power to discharge employees. 

In general, this enforcement consists, on the side of 
- workers, in the power of the unions to discipline their 
mbers. The local officers have such authority; the 
ernational officers have authority to discipline indi- 
lual members or locals; and district officers often have 
ermediate authority over locals and individual mem- 
‘s. On the part of the employer, enforcement lies in 
| power to discharge individual employees or to dis- 
line subordinate ‘officers, foremen, superintendents, 
ision officers, ete., and in the authority which em- 
ers’ associations have to discipline employers. 
Machinery for the enforcement of agreements on the 
rt of the union is found in the steward, or the com- 
ttee or other representative at the working place; and 
inspection by the business agent or other executive 
icer. On the part of the employers the power rests 
th the foreman, superintendent or other representative 
the working place; or through inspection by the ex- 
itive officer of the association. , 

Penalties for violations are not usually provided for 
the agreement or if so are not enforceable at law. For 
lividual employees discipline may consist in discharge 
lay-off by the employer, fine by the union, employer, 
joint board, suspension from the union, or expulsion 
mm the union. Local unions may suffer a fine by the 
trict, or national, suspension or forfeiture of charter. 
e employer may be punished by a fine imposed by the 
ion, or by the employers’ assOciation, or he may be 
pended or expelled from the association.’ 


The essence of the protocol consists of machinery for the 
Hement of difficulties as they arise, and so for building up a 
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Inviolability of contracts is preached and largel 
practiced by the Railway Brotherhoods, the United Min 
Workers of America, the United Textile Workers ¢ 
America, the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, the Nz 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, the Glass Bott 
Blowers’ Association, and the International Seamen 
Union of America, etc. Cases are not infrequent amon 
business unions where the keeping of contracts is et 
forced on a local.® 

Agreement on general principles of right and justice: 
not the sticking point. Collective bargaining is rather 
compromise. But we know that there are no standarc 
which both sides recognize, and therefore the compromis 
is an unstable affair. Neither side is really satisfied. 
is an inconclusive peace. Accordingly, the obligation ¢ 
the contract tends to be taken lightly by both side 
This is one of the great weaknesses of collective bai 
gaining, even as a settlement of group difficulties. 

Collective bargaining and arbitration, however, a1 
steps toward full labor control. They are an enterin 


body of law for the shop. To make it work there is needed 
new attitude on the part of the employer and a new type < 
union leader. The general type of the trade union leadersh 
for it does not exist. Trade unionism, as we have seen it, wou 
have to be greatly changed to make the protocol work. The 
is nothing about it that touches or tends to solve the intergrot 
problem—the broad social problem that we have visualized. 

8 Mr. Keefe of the Longshoremen, when a local union ask 
higher pay than the scale agreed upon, telegraphed the shi 
master to pay what was demanded. He then fined the local at 
suspended it until the fine was paid, and from the union fun 
repaid the excess to the shipmaster. The Locomotive Enginee 
have frequently expelled members for violating agreements. | 
fact, all the railway brotherhoods will furnish men in place | 
members who strike in violation of agreement. ¥ 
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wedge toward industrial democracy and abolition of the 
profits system. Recognition of the union is the first 
step, since individual bargaining gives the workers no 
voice. This, then, is the important thing—not the lack 
of a principle of justice. Collective bargaining is not 
an instrument of peace primarily. It is a step in the 
process of control. Indeed, the significant thing about 
unionism is the development of a process of control. 
This is the larger aspect of unionism and in this sense 
collective bargaining is a solution of the labor problem. 
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CHAPLER XI 


HE ECONOMIC PROGRAM OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


‘The union viewpoint and program is not solely eco- 
omic. It is perhaps primarily so. But some of the 
nion aims, principles and theories, and many of the 
uion policies, demands, methods and attitudes are legal, 
litical, ethical and broadly social. For this reason a 
udy of the trade union program is difficult. The unions 
ve no systematic statement of their aims, principles, 
jlicies, demands and methods. Not only do they not 
late these things systematically—they do not even state 
em truly and clearly. The unionists do not usually in- 
spendently understand the theory of their own demands 
- of their constructive program. They feel. But as 
ways in working class movements therrationale of the 
smands and the movement has had to be worked out 
yr them by middle class minds.t To a large extent 
ms, principles and policies must be inferred from de- 
ands and methods. What one must do is to study con- 
itutions, working rules, rules for discipline, and above 
l agreements with employers which lay down the rules 
inutely covering incidents of work and pay, in order 
. discover demands and methods, and then with the 
Ip of declarations in constitutions and literature to try 


1 See, in confirmation, Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 
= 
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to build up policies, principles and aims—putting the 
whole thing finally into systematic shape. 

The trade union program, or rather the trade union 
programs, for each trade union has a program of its 
own, is not the handful of unrelated economic demands 
and methods which it is usually conceived to be, but 1s 
a closely integrated social philosophy and plan of action 
In the case of most union types, the program centers. 
indeed, about economic demands and methods, but i 
rests on the broad foundation of conceptions of right 
of rights, and of general theory peculiar to the workers 
and it fans out to include or reflect all the economic 
ethical, juridical and social hopes and fears, aims, aspira- 
tions and attitudes of the group. It expresses the work- 
ers’ social theory and the rules of the game to which they 
are committed, not only in industry but in social affair: 
generally. It is the organized workers’ conceptua 
world. 

The union program may be classified convenienth 
under six heads: (1) There are what may be callec 
general or ultimate aims. (2) There are the union prin 
ciples and theories. These principles and theories seen 
to be the natural and probably inevitable outcome o: 
the peculiar conditions under which the laborers live anc 
work, and the peculiar problems which they have to fac 
and sclve. They cannot be judged as right or wrongs 
individually, or before the most careful study has beet 
made of the conditions and circumstances which giv 
rise to them. And they must be judged relatively to thes 
conditions and circumstances. (3) There are the gen 
eral policies. Here we have the general means by whic 
the unionists, imbued with the principles and theorie 
mentioned above, seek to control the concrete situation 
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1 the interest of their ultimate aims. (4) There are the 
emands. These represent the specific means by which 
le unionists try to put into effect their general policies. 
5) There are the methods. These represent the specific 
1odes which are employed to enforce the demands. 
6) Finally, there are the attitudes. These concern 
vainly the broader economic and social ideas and ideals 
f the organized workers. 

The program of each union type is an organic whole 
rithin which the specific items are closely related and 
iutually dependent. To understand fully the signifi- 
ance and causes of any one, the program must be com- 
rehended as a whole. For example, suppose that it is 

certain method which is in question. This is put in 
orce in direct obedience to certain general union atti- 
ides, and to enforce demands. One cannot understand 
1e why of it, cannot interpret it fairly, until one under- 
tands the attitudes and demands which bring about its 
se. But the demands which lie back of the methods are 
iade, not merely for their own sake, but to enforce cer- 
in general policies, and, therefore, t6 understand the 
thy of the demands one must grasp the general policies 
thich lie back of them. But we cannot stop there. Back 
f the general policies are the theories and principles, 
ithout a knowledge of which we are almost sure to go 
stray in any attempt to judge their significance. And, 
nally, the theories and principles have no sure signifi- 
ance apart from the general aims which they are in- 
ended to subserve. 

No attempt will be made here to, formulate separately 
1e programs of the different types of unionism. Only a 
eneral compilation of the aims, principles and theories, 
eneral policies, demands, methods and attitudes. of 
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unions of all types is submitted.? It, therefore, contain: 
many contradictory items and it reflects the diverse anc 
contradictory character of the different union types. I 
exhibits the scope and character of union strivings anc 
furnishes a basis for discussion. As the types have to < 
large extent different and sometimes contradictory aims 
principles, theories, policies, demands, methods and attt 
tudes, the program as a whole is incapable of clear-cw 
interpretation and causal explanation. What we neec 
now is to try to separate this general mixed program int¢ 
separate type programs, and attempt to get an interpre 
tation and causal explanation of each one. What we 
need is a study of each type separately to try to find ou 
what it stands for and the peculiar problems, condition: 
and forces that have determined its program. We need 
for example, a special study of guerilla unionism as i 
developed in the case of the Bridge and Structural Iror 
Workers; of hold-up unionism as developed in the 
Chicago building trades, etc. This will be a starting 
point for further study of these groups, and a guide tc 
the study of other groups and to social action which w 
ay be called upon to take. 

‘But while the trade union program as a whole an 
as’ differentiated for each type of unionism is mixed anc 
incomplete, the economic program has for all unions « 
single, definite, outstanding viewpoint. The economi 
viewpoint of unionism is primarily a group viewpoint 
andits program a group program. The aim of th 
union is primarily to benefit the group of workers con 
eérhed, rather than the workers as a whole or societ 
as: whole; its theories which attempt to explain th 


wali a Appendix: II, Student’s Report on Trade Union Pro 
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etermination of wages, hours, conditions of employ- 
lent, etc., are not general but primarily group theories 
hey are attempts to explain how the wages, hours and 
onditions of employment are determined for a group 
f workers. The principles of action which it lays down 
re primarily group principles and its economic policies, 
emands and methods are primarily intended to protect 
nd benefit the group of workers concerned. 

It is necessary to emphasize all this because most of 
1e fallacies which the economists claim to find in union 
1eories, principles, policies, demands and methods result 
rom the attempt to interpret these as applying to society 
sa whole, whereas they are intended to apply only to a 
articular group of workers. Much of the misunder- 
anding and controversy between scientific management 
od unionism, for example, results from the fact that 
ientific management argues in terms of the welfare of 
1c individual worker or of society as a whole, while 
1é unions argue primarily in terms of group welfare. 
he economists declare rightly that unions by their meth- 
ds cannot raise wages—meaning wages as a whole— 
ad assume wrongly that this indicates a fallacy in the 
nion theories and methods. The scientific managers 
eclare rightly that limitation of output must lower 
ages—meaning wages as a whole—and assume 
rongly that this also indicates a fallacy in the union 


olicies and methods. They make both statements be-. 


wuse they do not understand that the unions are not 
rimarily concerned with wages as a whole, but with 
1e wages and standards of living of particular groups. 
‘© understand and to judge the union aims, theories 
ad program, then, we must always bear in mind that, 
» far as they are economic, they are not general in 
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their scope but are applied primarily to the situation anc 
welfare of the particular group of workers. 

The principal economic aims of the union are to pre 
vent the lowering and, if possible, to raise the wages 01 
all the members of the group; to shorten the hours 90: 
work of the group; to increase the security and contt 
nuity of employment of the members of the groups and 
if possible, to secure steady and assured work for al 
in it; to prevent the deterioration and, if possible, t 
better the general conditions of employment of all the 
members of the group—especially to better the condi 
tions of safety and sanitation in the shop and to preven 
arbitrary discipline, demotion and discharge of workers 
and arbitrary fining and docking of wages. 

The fundamental assumptions and theories upor 
which the unionists base their principles and program 01 
action in support of these aims, we have already con 
sidered. In brief, they are these: 

I. The interests of the employers and workers ‘of the 
group are generally opposed; the employer is seeking 
the greatest possible output at the least possible cost 
he-is, therefore, constantly seeking to lower the wag 
rate, to lengthen the hours of work, to speed up the 
workers, to lower the wages by fining and docking, t 
weed out the least efficient workers, ta maintain th 
poorest and least costly conditions of safety and sani 
tation compatible with the efficiency of the workers it 
the shop from day to day (regardless of the long-tinx 
effects upon the workers or their efficiency, since, if they 
are injured or made ill, there are plenty more outsid 
to take their places) ; to lay off and discharge worker 
whenever it is temporarily economical; to degrade highh 
skilled and high-priced workers, or to displace these bi 
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ss skilied and lower-priced workers, and to lessen the 
amber of workers employed to do a given amount of 
ork wherever possible by the introduction of new ma- 
linery and new processes, etc. The union which repre- 
nts the working group is seeking the continuous em- 
oyment of all its members at the highest possible wage 
ites and under the best possible conditions as respects 
ours, security and continuity of work, safety,-comfort 
id sanitation, etc. All the efforts of the employer just 
ated, in the interest of greatest possible output at least 
yssible cost, are thus seen to be directly opposed to the 
terest and welfare of the working group. 

2. The wage dividend of the group of workers is 
termined by bargaining between the employer and the 
orkers over the division of the group product. The 
lative bargaining strength of the employer and the 
orkers being determined, the workers stand frequently 
. lose in wage rates or in the amount of wages through 


creased effort and output of the group, since the in-. 


eased output of the group means generally lower prices 
yr the unit of the produet, rarely or never an increase 
' the value of group products proportional to the in- 
eased effort and output and may mean simply increased 
fort and output for the same or even less value 
product. Under these circumstances, increased effort 
1d output of the group never mean a proportionate 
crease of wages for the group, but always a lowering 
the wage rate, in the sense of the wages for a given 
nount of work and output, and they may mean more 
ork for the same or even less pay. Thus the group 
hich increases output generally benefits other groups 
its own expense in wage rates or wages. Moreover, 
is increase of output of the group where the demand 
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for the goods is not extremely elastic, tends to weaken 
the bargaining strength of the workers and so still fur- 
ther to lower wage rates, since where it is the result of 
increased effort of the workers it means increased supply 
of labor without a correspondingly increased demand for 
it, and where it is the result of new machinery and new 
processes it means lessened demand for the labor without 
any lessened supply of it, speaking always in grouf 
terms. In the one case it especially exposes the workers 
to lower wage rates, in the other to unemployment. 

3. The group dividend being determined, the wages 
and conditions of employment of the workers in the 
group depend upon the relative bargaining strength 01 
the employers and the workers. 

4. The bargaining strength of the employer is alway; 
greater than that of the individual worker, owing te 
circumstances which we have already discussed. 

5. The full bargaining strength of the employer wil 
always be exerted against the individual worker because 
of the opposition ‘of interest and other circumstance: 
already discussed. - 

6. Therefore, individual bargaining between _ the 
employer and the worker, that is, competition betweer 
the individual workers in the group for work and wages 
will tend to result in lowering wages and conditions o 
employment and keeping them down to what can b 
demanded and secured by the weakest bargainers of th 
labor group. 

7. This tendency applies not only to the case of th 
original bargain but tends to result whenever, after th 
workers of the group are employed, they allow the em 
ployer to pit them one against the other. This occur 
whenever in the course of the work they enter into indi 
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idual bargaining, or whenever, as in the case already 
onsidered, individual workers of the group are forced 
r allow themselves to be tempted by bonuses or pre- 
iums to speed up, and thus to compete with one an- 
ther. 

The result of these assumptions, which are the work- 
rs’ interpretation of group experience, is the positive 
conomic program of unionism, the. broad outline of 
yhich may be put into two propositions: (1) If the 
ages and conditions of the group are not to sink to 
rhat can be commanded by its weakest labor bargainer, 
hey must make the strength of the weakest bargainer 
qual to the strength of the group. (2) If the wages 
f the group are to be kept from falling or to be in- 
reased, and the conditions of employment maintained 
r bettered, they must constantly attempt to increase the 
argaining strength of the group as against the employ- 
rs of the group and as against other groups. 

How, then, can the unions carry this program into 
ffect? First, how can they make the strength of the 
reakest bargainer of the group equal to the bargaining 
rrength of the group? If we accept the position of 
1e workers as so far tenable, it is evident that this can 
e done only by removing the possibility of all compe- 
tion between the individual workers of the group. The 
eneral method devised by the unions for accomplishing 
lis is to substitute collective bargaining for individual 
argaining between the employers and the workers. 
‘his, however, tells us little. In order to understand 
hat it means, we must ask, what are the principles 
hich the unionists seek to establish by collective bar- 
aining, and what are the policies, demands and methods 
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which they find it necessary to adopt in order to main 
tain these principles? 

The unionists say that it can be done only by the estab: 
lishment and maintenance of two principles: (1) the 
principle of uniformity in regard to all conditions 01 
work and pay where competition between the workers 
can take place; and (2) the principle of standardizatior 
or restriction on changes in the conditions of work anc 
pay over considerable periods of time. That is, wher- 
ever the workers are doing the same kinds of work, the 
conditions governing their work and pay must, be unt- 
form for all, and wherever changes in the condition: 
might threaten conditions of uniformity of work anc 
pay of all such workers, these changes must be made only 
on such terms as the union shall agree to. To get al 
the main union policies, then, we have only to ask, where 
might lack of uniformity in conditions of work and pay 
or unrestricted changes in these, result in individual com. 
petition between the workers? And to get the rest o: 
their program in this connection we have only to ask 
what demands and methods are necessary to preven 
competition and the violation of these principles, wher« 
all the assumptions of the unions are considered to hold 

It is evident, then, that competition can easily tak 
place between worker and worker in regard to the wag 
rate. Therefore, in order to uphold the principle o 
uniformity, a standard rate of wages must be establishe 
for each subgroup of workers, at least as a minimum 
Even with a standard wage rate, competition can tak 
place with respect to the amount of work and outpu 
that shall be done. Hence, to uphold the principles it 
question, a standard hour’s or day's work must be estab 
lished for each subgroup—at least as a maximum—an 
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ll speeders must be eliminated. Competition can also 
ike place in regard to the number of houts worked per 
ay or week. Hence, if the principle is to be upheld, 
le necessity of a standard day or week. But it is evi- 
ent that if these standards are established we have 
tactically a standard wage as a maximum. It is evi- 
ent, also, that nothing conduces so much to speeding by 
idividuals and the violation of the standards previously 
1entioned as secret bonuses and premiums or any form 
f “efficiency payments.” This is one reason why the 
nions look askance at piece work where they are not in 
position to control its operation, and why they abhor 
remium and bonus systems of all kinds. 

But competition or underbidding is possible not only 
1 regard to wage rates, hours, and the exertion and 
utput, but also in regard to the safety and sanitation 
f the shop, the comfort and convenience of working 
onditions, the men one is willing to work with, the 
mes of beginning and ending work, the convenience of 
aifts, the time, place, mode and character of payment, 
1e materials and tools used, and all the minor details 
nd conditions of work and pay. Hence, to secure uni- 
ormity, the necessity from the union’s standpoint of 
linute specification of standards in regard to all the 
icidents of work and pay, from which no deviation can 
e allowed. This explains the multitude of petty and 
arassing restrictions of which employers complain. 

It is evident that these standards cannot persist if 
ley are violated with impunity; yet successful enter- 
rise demands some degree of flexibility. Hence a long 
st of irregularities and violations which the unions are 
orced to allow but which they seek to punish so that 
ley may not become habitual and so break down the 
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principle of uniformity. This is accomplished by charg 
ing enough extra so as not to allow of underbidding o 
of extra profit to the employer, such as extra paj 
(time and a half or rate and a half) for overtime, fo 
doing extraordinary kinds of work, for work in irregula 
ways, at irregular times (Sundays and holidays) o 
under irregular circumstances. 

It is evident that these standards cannot be maintainec 
effectively so far as all the workers are concerned if th 
employer is allowed to adopt at will changes in method 
and processes of work. Such changes make it possibl 
for the employer to create new tasks and jobs for whiel 
no standards or uniformities have been established, t 
lop off parts of the work from the old standardizec 
classes, along with laying off the workman himself, an 
in both ways to create new classes of workers with nev 
conditions of work and perhaps lower rates of pay 
Hence, if the workers are to maintain their old standard 
of work and pay for all the members of the group, t 
prevent the degradation of skilled workers and th 
introduction into their midst of subgroups in which com 
petition exists, they must prevent the introduction o 
such new conditions of work—the creation of new task 
and jobs and new classification of workers—except un 
der their control and under conditions that will secur 
on the new jobs conditions of work and pay uniforn 
with the old. Generally this means that they canno 
allow these changes except when a new collective bargai 
is made, unless they can foresee and provide for ther 
They must restrict the change of conditions of work an 
pay over considerable periods of time if the principl 
of standardization or uniformity is to be upheld. Thi 
means that they must carefully delimit the field of wor 
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the group and keep it the same. Hence, in part, the 
ion tendency to resist new trades, new machinery, new 
thods and processes, and hence a part of their opposi- 
nm to time study. 
But under all these circumstances, with the constant 
nace of industrial change, the constant effort of the 
iployer to induce individual workers to compete with 
sir fellows for their own advantage by pressure, or 
‘the holding out of immediate advantages in work 
d pay, competition cannot be kept out and these prin- 
les upheld unless there is a high degree of solidarity 
the working group. The union must control the 
king personnel of the group, and all the members 
the group must feel that their interests are common 
her than individual and must be willing to sacrifice 
lividual advantages to the common good. Hence, to 
untain these principles, the union must determine who 
ull be members of the group and must be able espe- 
lly to determine who shall come into the shop. This 
the real basis of the demand for the closed shop and 
> abhorrence of scab or nonunion wofkers. 
Furthermore, they must be able to exercise constant 
ersight in respect to the conditions of work and the 
tkers in the shop. Hence one reason for the demand 
union representatives on the job, stewards and busi- 
ss agents, and for the coming into the situation at any 
1e of other union officials to pass upon conditions, to 
‘sent complaints, to discipline workers, and to settle 
putes. They have learned from experience that non- 
ion men in the shop will not ordinarily live up to the 
es of the union, and even union men who are de- 
ident upon the employer dare not make full complaints 
1 resist the demands of the employer. They require 
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to be backed by the official representatives and to con 
plain and negotiate through them. 

But, further, the unionists have found that even in 
closed shop where all the workers are unionists the sol 
darity of the group cannot be maintained where the worl 
ers are too highly specialized and lack a considerab 
degtee of craft training. Under such circumstances 
is easy for the employer to pit worker against worke 
arouse jealousies, and induce individual competitio: 
Hence, in part, the union abhorrence of specializati 
and their demand for the apprenticeship system. 

So much for uniformity and standardization in ord 
to make the strength of the weakest member of # 
group equal to the bargaining strength of the group as 
whole. The methods by which they try to enforce the: 
policies are in general anything that works, strikes, bo 
cotts, legislation where necessary, violence, etc. It is 1 
be noticed that these policies, while intended primari 
to uphold the principles claimed, do generally result 
the restriction of output and industrial progress. The 
are not so intended consciously but they do have the 
effects. All this also implies the necessity of a larg 
control of all the conditions of industry, work and pe 
in the shop by the organized workers. This is wh: 
they call industrial democracy, displacing the comple 
authority of the employer in matters of hiring, di 
charge, discipline, promotion, demotion, and so on. 

I pointed out that the broad outline of the progra 
may be put into two propositions: (1) If the wages ar 
conditions of the group are not to sink to what can | 
commanded by its weakest bargainer, the workers mu 
make the streng:h of the weakest equal to the streng 
of the group. (2) If the wages of the group are not 
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ll and are to be increased and the conditions of em- 
yyment bettered, the workers must constantly endeavor 
increase the bargaining strength of the group as 
ainst the employers of the group and as against other 
oups. In general, the principles, policies and methods 
ed to make the bargaining strength of the weakest 
ual to the bargaining strength of the group also have 
> effect of strengthening the bargaining power of the 
Oup as against the employer. In general, therefore, 
> program for the first purpose is also employed in 
> attempt to force the employers to advance wages and 
improve conditions of employment, that is, to force a 
ger share of the output to be devoted to bettering 
ges and conditions. 

These methods, however, so employed, are not so 
ich in the interest of uniformity as in opposition to 
lustrial changes which allow the substitution of less 
Wied for more skilled workers, of specialized 
yrkers for trained craftsmen, of machinery for hand 
yor, and, so, the elimination of workers in the group. 
can readily be seen that, if these clfanges were al- 
ved, wages and conditions of employment could hardly 
advanced, and unemployment within the group, with 
eater competition and lower wages, might result even 
re the group dividend increased and the closed shop 
intained, provided the union assumptions be main- 
ned that wages and conditions are determined by bar- 
ining under conditions which make the interests of 
» employer and the worker opposed. For these 
anges would constantly create what is virtually an 
reasing supply of labor in the group and would enable 
employer more readily to substitute less skilled and 
y-priced labor for more skilled and high-priced labor. 
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The open shop would obviously aggravate these adver 
conditions. Degradation of skilled workers, increas 
competition among the workers in the group, and great 
uncertainty and discontinuity of employment inevitab 
result from unregulated changes in industrial conditior 
The bargaining strength of the group against the er 
ployer cannot be increased or even maintained if th 
are allowed. In the attempt to increase this bargaini 
strength the union recognizes the advantage of a mono 
olistic control of the labor supply. Hence another re 
son for apprenticeship demands and the closed shop. 
Moreover, the bargaining strength of the group 

almost always bound to be weak compared with that 
the employer. Inimical changes cannot be prevented, t 
closed shop cannot be maintained, advantage cannot 
taken of favorable opportunities for advances, and loss 
in wages and conditions cannot be staved off under unf 
vorable conditions, granting the union assumptions, 

the group is not recognized as the bargaining entity, a1 
if it is not at least as acute a bargainer as the employe 
This requires that the bargaining for the unions be ca 
ried on by skilled specialists—men who know all t 
conditions of the trade and the market. But the men 
actual employ cannot have this knowledge and_ ski 
Hence the union demand that the employer bargain wi 
the group through representatives of the workers not 
his employ. Thus we have representative bargainir 
But the union still is not so strong a bargaining entity 
the employer if it cannot enforce the terms of the be 
gain on the employer and its own members. Hence t 
necessity of a strong union with strong disciplinary po 
ers, and hence, again, the necessity for group solidar: 
and the closed shop and apprenticeship. 
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[The other part of the program which aims to 
sngthen the group against other groups is closely re- 
sd to the group wage theory which we have discussed. 
ieving that wages and conditions of employment of 
particular group depend on strengthening its eco- 
nic position or bargaining power in the sale of its 
ducts as against other groups, the unionists naturally 
k directly to limit the output of the group and directly 
limit the labor supply of the group through appren- 
‘ship regulations and the closed shop, on the basis of 
same reasoning employed by capitalistic monopolies. 
om all this it can readily be seen why unionists object 
strenuously to working with nonunionists or scabs, 
1 to handling any work that has been done by scabs. 


CHAPTER XII 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR WELFAR 


Scientific management, so-called, is one aspect of tl 
general efficiency philosophy and movement which ¢ 
late have gripped the imagination of the business worl 
and which may be said to constitute the latest phase « 
capitalistic industrial development. 

The term “scientific management” is of quite recé 
origin. In its genesis, it had reference specifically 
the “Taylor system,” first developed and applied by M 
Taylor, the well-known author of “Shop Management 
and joint inventor of the Taylor-White process of 
manufacture of high-speed tool steel. 

By custom, the term scientific management has be 
gradually extended to include several modifications at 
imitations of the Taylor system and some systems f 
which independence of development is claimed. Tht 
at the present time, it is generally applied in comm 
usage indiscriminately to the systems of Mr. Tayle 
Mr. H. L. Gantt and Mr. Harrington Emerson, a 
oy to the epee) and methods of Seycias oth 

“efficiency experts.” 

How extensively these systems are in actual oper 
tion, it is impossible to say. Both employers and sj 
tematizers seem loath to give information, except 
cases of successful application. Probably there are r 
more than a couple of hundred shops, scattered throu 
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various industries and in various sections of the 
intry, which would be sponsored by the scientific man- 
ment group, and relatively few of these would be 
arded as valid examples of scientific management by 
followers of Mr. Taylor. But the significance of 
movement is not to be thus measured. The ideals, 
nciples and methods of scientific management are 
meating the whole business world, and the movement 
s fair to affect in large measure industry and indus- 
il relations generally. It touches, therefore, the wel- 
e, not only of employers and workers, but of all indi- 
uals and groups in society, and warrants the keenest 
versal interest. 
in its original conception the Taylor system of scien- 
> management seems to have been literally a system 
shop management concerned primarily with the prob- 
1 of efficient manufacture or productive efficiency in 
shop. The prohlem was to secure the most effective 
acter and use of machinery, tools, and materials, 
most effective material and organic arrangements in 
shop, and the full cooperative activity of the workers. 
. Taylor, in his paper, “A Piece-Rate System,” pre- 
ted to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
1895, confirmed this idea of the scope and character 
the new system by contrasting the care with which 
nagers often “go most minutely into every detail of 
buying and selling and financiering, and arrange 
ty element of these branches in the most systematic 
nner,’ ! with the comparative lack of restrictions as 
the principles and methods which the superintendent 
foreman is to pursue, either in the management of his 
n or in the care of the company’s plant, and by point- 
“A Piece-Rate System,” § 3 f. 
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ing to the differential piece-rate system of payment 
“the means which the writer [Mr. Taylor] has found 
be by far the most effective in obtaining the maximt 
output of a shop, and which, so far as he can see, satisf 
the legitimate requirements of the men and the mana; 
ment.” 2 : 

As time passed, however, the character, scope, a 
significance of scientific management seem to have ste 
ily enlarged in the minds of Mr. Taylor, his immedi 
followers, and his imitators, so that when the te 
“scientific management” was definitely adopted by < 
herents of Mr. Taylor as descriptive of his system, 1 
intent, apparently, was to emphasize claims for it mt 
broader and more fundamental than those origina 
made—claims which seem to warrant the following su 
marization: 

1. Efficiency, not only in the mechanical aspects 2 
as it depends on organic arrangements and human eff 
in the shop, but with respect to the functions of a goi 
industrial establishment, is governed by fundamen 
natural laws, not made by man, and unalterable by m 
And not only this, but the direct relation between p 
ductive effort and human welfare, as well as the dist 
bution of the products of industry, is likewise govert 
by such natural and unalterable laws, i.e., the spec 
character and amount of work which any laborer « 
and ought to do, and the proportions of the prod 
which ought to go to management and men and 
each individual workman, are thus governed. 

2. Scientific management has discovered the me 
by which the facts underlying these natural laws, wh 
govern production in the larger sense—productive v 

2“A Piece-Rate System,” § 50.: 
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ire and distribution—can be determined and established 
; objective, matter-of-fact data, quite apart and di- 
orced from human judgment, opinion, or will; i-e., the 
leans by which all productive arrangements and proc- 
ses, and all the relations between managers or em- 
oyers and workmen can be reduced to an exact scien- 
fic basis of objective fact and law—a means, in other 
ords, in the application of which, human will, judg- 
ent, and cunning cannot enter so as to affect the result, 
id which, therefore, will necessarily reveal the truth in 
gard to the most efficient arrangement and method, the 
nd and amount of work which any man can and ought 
. do, and the share of the product which every factor 
id every individual ought justly to receive. 

It is true that these sweeping claims have never been 
<plicitly stated by authoritative members of the scien- 
fic management group in exactly this form, but they 
em to be amply warranted by many spoken and pub- 
shed statements emanating from Mr. Taylor and those 
aiming to be his adherents.* Nor have the members of 


# 


8 The following quotations are taken from the “Labor Claims 
' Scientific Management,” atithenticated by Mr. Frederick W. 
aylor at the outset of the writer’s investigation of scientific 
anagement and labor, made for the United States Commission 
Industrial Relations. (Scientific Management and Labor, pp. 
0-149. The italics are mine.) 
“Scientific management is a system devised by industrial en- 
neers for the purpose of subserving the common interests of 
aployers, workmen, and society at large through . . . the just 
A scientific distribution of the product.” 

“Scientific management is based upon the fundamental as- 
mptions of harmony of interests between employers and 
PEEETS. Chek. 

“Tt substitutes exact knowledge for guesswork and seeks to 
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a 


the scientific management cult pointed out fully th 
means by which these claims are to be made gooc 


establish a code of natural laws equally binding upon employer 
and workmen.” 

“Scientific management thus seeks to substitute in the sho 
discipline natural law in place of a code of discipline based upo 
caprice and the arbitrary power of man.” 

“Every protest of every workman must be handled .. . an 
the right or wrong of the complaint must be settled . . . by th 
great code of laws which has been developed and which mu: 
satisfy both sides.” 

“Scientific management guards the workers against ovet 
speeding and exhaustion nervously and physically: (a) by sul 
stituting exact knowledge for guesswork in the setting of th 
task; (b) by careful studies of fatigue and the setting of th 
task on the basis of a large number of performances by men 6 
different capacities and with due and scientific allowance for th 
human factor and legitimate delays.” 

“The speed of the men is determined by psychological an 
physical tests and is always set with reference to long-tim 
results.” 

“Scientific management insures just treatment of individuc 
workers: (a) by substituting the rule of law for arbitrary de 
cisions of foremen, employers, and unions; (b) by giving th 
workers in the end equal voice with the employer. Both ca 
refer only to the arbitrament of science and fact.” 

“Scientific management increases the skill, efficiency, and prc 
ductivity of the workers: (a) by the scientific selection o 
workmen so that each man is set to the highest task for whic 
his physical and intellectual capacity fits him.” 

“Scientific management ... gives a voice to both partie 
and substitutes joint obedience of employers and workers to fa 
and law for obedience to personal authority.” 

“Time and motion study is the accurate scientific method b 
which the great mass of laws governing the best and easiest an 
most productive movements of men are investigated. Thes 
laws constitute a great code which, for the first time in industr 

completely controls the acts of the management as well as thos 
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here is strong evidence, however, that both Mr. Taylor 
id many of his followers have believed that the prin- 


the workmen. ... They substitute exact knowledge for 
ejudiced opinion and force in determining all the conditions 
work and pay. 
“They thus make possible . . . the adaptation of the task to 
e intellectual and physical capacity of the workers; the pay- 
ent of the workers in exact proportion to their efficiency; the 


ost efficient methods of performing the task ... exact cost 
counting . .. the elimination of ignorant and cutthroat com- 
tition.” 


“The modes of payment employed by scientific management 
sure pay according to efficiency . . . secure justice for each 
orker.” 

The following is taken from the record of an interview which 
e writer had with Mr. Taylor on November 11, 1914: “Tay- 
r, in general, approved my statement of the labor claims of 
entific management. He wants more emphasis placed upon 
e idea of government by law and democracy. He says that 
ople, in general, have not a broad enough idea of scientific 
inagement. . . . Taylor emphasizes the notion that scientific 
inagement is working out laws in the place of opinion. These 
vs are not subject to collective bargaining, any more than 
> tensile strength of steel. ... In going over my statement 
the labor claims. of scientific management, Taylor asked to 
ve two changes made: under A-4, ‘Scientific management 
*ks thus to substitute in the shop discipline... natural law in 
> place of . . ”. he would add, ‘No such democracy has ever 
isted in industry before. Every protest of every workman 
ist be handled ... by those on the management side, and 
. right and wrong of the complaint must be settled, not by 
» owner, the management, or the workman, but by the great 
le of laws which has been developed, and which must give 
isfaction to both sides.’ ” 

Jnder C-1-a: “Taylor objects to my consideration of time 
1 motion study simply from the standpoint of efficiency and 
tice to the workers and the improvement of their conditions. 
- would say: ‘Time and motion study is the accurate scientific 
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cipal, if not the inclusive, means necessary to the dis 
covery and establishment of the unalterable facts ane 
laws of efficient production and just industrial relation 
ships has been found in the special instrument whicl 
has particularly characterized all phases of scientifi 
management, viz., time and motion study. 

“Scientific management,” declared Mr. Taylor, “at 
tempts to substitute in the relations between employer, 
and workers the government of fact and law for th 
rule of force and opinion. It substitutes exact knowl 
edge for guesswork and seeks to establish a code 0 
natural law equally binding upon employers and work 
men.” * In time and motion study it has discovered an 
developed an “accurate scientific method by which th 
great mass of laws governing the easiest and most pro 
ductive movements of men are investigated. Thes 
laws constitute a great code which, for the first time i 
industry, completely controls the acts of the manage 
ment as well as those of the workmen.” ® | 

Thus, time and motion study, according to Mr. Taylor 


“ 


method by which the great mass of laws governing the bes 
and easiest and most productive movements of men are investi 
gated. These laws constitute a great code which, for the firs 
time in industry, completely controls the acts of the manage 
ment as well as those of the workmen, etc.’ 

“Although I thought that I had taken particular pains in m 
statement of the labor claims of scientific management to brin; 
out clearly and to emphasize the idea of the government of lay 
in the place of force and opinion, as constituting the essential 
of the scientific management spirit, Taylor continuously harpe 
on this and upon my failure to grasp this idea, and, therefore 
insisted that these changes should be made, in order to giv 
proper emphasis to the idea.” 


* Scientific Management and Labor, p. 140, ; 
5.[btd., ps 147. : 
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les out, not only force and opinion from industrial 
fairs, but bargaining as well. There can be no legiti- 
ate bargaining, individual or collective, where the facts 
ve been thus established. “As reasonably,” said Mr. 
rylor, “might we insist on bargaining about the time 
d place of the rising and setting of the sun.” ® 
But, apparently, according to Mr. Taylor, time and 
otion study not only makes possible the ruling out of 
rce and opinion from industrial affairs, a relatively 
st distribution of the product and the protection of 
e worker’s welfare at all points, but, coupled with the 
ndamental natural laws which govern all industrial 
fairs and relations, it actwalizes this possibility. 
It makes possible the assignment of each worker to the 
sk for which he is best fitted, and the safeguarding of 
m against over-fatigue and over-exhaustion; and be- 
use of this same harmony of interests it turns the pos- 
ility into reality. 
It not only makes possible the removal of the higgling 
r advantage and the rough and arbitrary discipline of 
remen and employers, but it actually eliminates these 
ings. 
“Scientific management,” declared Mr. Taylor, “de- 
oeratizes industry. It gives a voice to both parties, and 
bstitutes the joint obedience of employers and workers 
fact and law for obedience to personal authority.” 
Yo such democracy has ever existed in industry before. 
yery protest of every workman must be handled by 
ose on the management side, and the right or wrong 
the complaint must be settled, not by the opinion of 
* management or the workman, but by the great code 
laws which has been developed, and which must sat-, 


> Ibid., p. 40. 
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isfy both sides.” It gives “to the worker in the er 
equal voice with the employer. Both can refer only | 
the arbitrament of science and fact.” 7 
All this and much more is the result of this instrumet 
for the determination of the facts and laws of indust 
which scientific management claims to have discovere 
There can be little doubt, then, that Mr. Taylor look 
upon scientific management as truly scientific in the sen 
that its productive and distributive policies ‘and metho 
are based upon unalterable laws of nature and upon fac 
discoverable, but unalterable, by the management « 
workmen concerned. In this his followers appear ~ 
have been well in accord with him. Moreover, it 
evident that time and motion study is the principal meat 
upon which they rely for the discovery of this scientif 
foundation of scientific management. Time and motu 
study, therefore, must be regarded as the chief corne 
stone of scientific management, its main distinguishu 
feature, and the point of departure for any understan 
ing and judgment of its claims, especially with referen 
to its scientific character and labor welfare. Let us th 
examine the nature and uses and effect of this thing. 
There seem to be at least two very diverse conceptio 
of time and motion study. The first is a very narrc 
one with respect both to its character and to its uses, he 
in its most typical form by labor generally, adherence 
which, according to advocates of scientific managemet 
leads to much misinterpretation of its real character a: 
uses. The second is a far broader conception, not alwa 
recognized by scientific managers themselves, but cleat 
implicated in the later claims of Mr. Taylor, and in t 
statements and methods of the more advanced scienti 
* Scientific Management and Labor, pp. 140-141, 145, 147. 
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inagers, which has apparently developed along with 
> enlarged and enlarging view of the scope and char- 
er of scientific management previously noted. 

[n its narrower conception, and as understood by labor, 
nerally, time and motion study is looked upon simply 
d solely as an instrument for task setting and efficiency 
ing, used thus, in the main, to determine how much 
1 be done by a workman engaged in a given operation, 
thin a given time, and, therefore, to set the maximum 
k accomplishable by him and the group of laborers to 
ich he belongs. Labor thus pictures a cowering work- 
in over whom stands a labor driver. In one hand he 
lds a split-second watch. In the other he has a sheet 
paper on which are set down the elementary motions 
which the job is made up, with spaces opposite each 
which may be recorded the time taken by the work- 
nto make each motion. The watch is started. The 
rkman jumps to his task. The time taken for each 
tion involved in the doing of the job is recorded. The 
eration is then repeated enough times to satisfy the 
server that he has discovered the shortest time required 
the worker to make each motion. These shortest times 
> then summed up as the necessary time, and this, 
th some allowance for human necessities, breakdowns, 
1 delays, is set as the task time. 

This, I say, is labor’s habitual conception of time and 
tion study. It is supposed to be employed only or 
inly for the purpose of task setting, and it is assumed 
be used to set the minimum time or the maximum task 
which the laborers can be forced. 

This view of time and motion study, however, accords 
with the later and enlarged conception held, appar- 
ly, by Mr. Taylor and by many, if not all, of the 
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present members of the scientific management grouy 
Judged by this standard, it is erroneous in two very & 
sential respects. 

In the first place, time and motion study, aecordin 
to this later conception, when used for task-setting put 
poses, is not designed to discover and set the minimut 
time or the maximum task, but the scientific time or tasl 
i.e., the reasonable or just task, considering the technic 
conditions, the character and training of the workmer 
the element of fatigue, etc. 

In the second place, time and motion study, in its large 
conception, is not merely or perhaps mainly a metho 
used for task setting and efficiency rating. On the cor 
trary, in the light of the recent claims based upon it 
use, made by Mr. Taylor, and of the problems to th 
solution of which it is apparently being applied by prc 
gressive scientific managers, time and motion study mut 
be conceived as little less than a universal method of a 
tempted accurate industrial analysis, usable with or witl 
out the stop-watch, to discover, at almost every step c 
the productive and distributive process, not only the mo: 
effective material, organic, and human arrangement 


adaptations, and combinations, but the reasonable d 


mands which can be made upon the intelligence and et 
ergy of the management as well as the men, and the ju: 
apportionment of the product to all the factors and it 
dividuals concerned. 

To show that this larger aie of time and m 
tion study is not a mere deduction from the claims mac 
by Mr. Taylor, we have only to consider the attituc 
of some of the advanced scientific managers in regard ' 
its possible uses. > 

According to statements made by scientific manager 
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is process of analysis or time and motion study, in 
> larger sense, should, where possible, begin with the 
termination af a site for manufacture. The really 
entific manager, starting out de novo, will consider all 
ailable sites with reference to the time and motion 
penditure, determined by actual experiment, necessary 
securing an adequate supply of proper materials, in 
= going to and from the shop of the numbers of the 
ferent classes of workmen needed or likely to be 
eded in the shipment and marketing of the product, 
Having in mind the character of the productive 
ocess, and the most efficient productive arrangements 
ssible, he will then, with regard to the greatest pos- 
le saving of waste time and motion, work out, with 
> utmost care, and with reference to future expansion, 
> plans for the construction of his plant. This will in- 
lve a most careful study of all the. general internal 
rangements and processes, the most efficient methods of 
ning the work to be done and of routing it through 
» shop so that there may be no delay in transmitting 
Jers, no waste carriage of materials and partly finished 
oducts, no lost time in the assembly room waiting for 
layed parts. With the same ends in view, and in the 
ne manner, he will also determine the most effective 
cement of machinery, the storage of tools and ma- 
ials, and the location of the various elements of the 
ice force. 
The shop constructed and the machinery installed, he 
ll apply time and motion study in an endless series 
experimental tests to determine what possible improve- 
mts can be made in machinery and its operation, and 
the tools, fixtures, materials, and specific processes of 
tk. The best feed and speed for each machine, with 
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reference to the different grades of materials, will th 
be established. The different jobs or processes will 
analyzed and reanalyzed, and their elements experime 
tally combined and recombined, the tools and fixtu 
changed and rearranged, and all these variations tim 
and retimed in an effort to discover the most efficie 
productive combinations and methods. 

This time and motion study analysis will extend, 
is thus claimed, to every feature and all organic re 
tionships of the mechanical process of production. FE 
it will not stop there. It will be extended to cover t 
managerial functions and the office work. The duties 
the managers, superintendents, and especially of the sh 
foremen will be analytically studied and reorganiz 
Asa result, the work of the old mana‘verial functionar 
will be split up, and new departments with new depa 
ment heads established. In place of the single old-l 
foreman, for example, charged with hiring, discipli 
discharge, apportionment of work, the setting up of jo 
the determination of speed and feed of machinery, rep 
of machinery and belting, inspection of the product, et 
there will be a separate head charged with the selecti 
hiring, adaptation, and discharge of workmen, and 
series of functional foremen, each responsible for a p: 
ticular duty, e.g., a gang boss, a speed boss, a repair be 
an inspector of work, an instructor, a route clerk, a ti 
and cost clerk, and a disciplinarian.s The methods 
storage and delivery of tools and materials, the dispat 
ing of orders from the office to the shop, the purchasi 
of materials, the marketing of products, and all the me 


SIt is not intended, of course, to imply that no other fact 
or considerations enter into the determination of such matt 
aside from time and motion study. ' 
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> of accounting will likewise be subjected to time and 
tion study, in this larger sense, with a view to discover- 
the most efficient means and methods. All.this and 
ch more is time and motion study in the larger con- 
tion of the term, which seems to be sanctioned by pro- 
ssive scientific managers. And not until, through this 
ader time and motion study, a large degree of im- 
vement and standardization of the general productive 
cess has been well advanced, should the scientific 
nager, according to these experts, enter upon time and 
tion study in the narrower sense, i.e., putting the time- 
dy men, with stop-watches, over the workmen engaged 
1 particular job for the express purpose of setting tasks 
l rates of wage payment. 
Nor, under the direction of this really scientific man- 
r, we are told, will this part of the time and motion 
dy correspond to the conception of it held by labor. 
the contrary, it will be done in the same spirit and 
h the same care that we have noted above. It will 
leavor to discover by repeated analysis and experi- 
ntal timing the best character, combination, and ar- 
gement of tools, materials, machinery, and workmen, 
most efficient and convenient lighting, heating, and 
ting arrangements for the workmen, the proper period 
continuous operation by them, considering the ele- 
nt of fatigue, the rest periods needed, their most effi- 
1t character, combination, and sequence of motions, 
Moreover, these particular job experiments will not 
confined to one man, or to a few of those who are to 
omplish the task. Many men will be timed with the 
1 of discovering, not the fastest speed of the fastest 
n, but the normal speed which the group can con- 
ously maintain. If necessary, hundreds and perhaps 
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thousands of time and motion studies will be made 
determine this, before the task is set and the rate estz 
lished. And whenever a new or better method or co 
bination has been discovered by the time and moti 
analysis, which is supposed to continue even after t 
task is set, the whole process of careful and extend 
timing for task setting will be repeated, and new tas 
and rates established reasonably conformable to the n 
conditions. 

Finally, as an integral part of this broader time a 
motion study, all the results secured by it will be ec 
tinuously and systematically filed as a permanent as: 
and guide to future action. 

Thus conceived, time and motion study appears to 
considered a method of analysis applicable to practica 
every feature of the productive and distributive proce 
considered apart from its purely financial aspects, a pre 
ess of analysis applied continuously throughout the 1 
of the establishment. And the scientific manageme 
based upon it is conceived to be a perpetual attempt 
discover and put into operation the new and continuou 
developing technical, organic, and human arrangemen 
methods, and relationships constantly revealed by it to 
more efficient and more equitable. That this broac 
conception of time and motion study as the essential ba 
of scientific managements exists, not as a mere drea 
but as a practical ideal striven for with the confident he 
of realization, the writer can attest from his experien 
in the best class of scientific management shops. 

So much for the conception of scientific managem 
and of the essential means or methods upon which % 
based the claims put forward by Mr. Taylor and his ; 
herents and imitators relative to its character and 
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ect upon the welfare of labor. Let us now consider 
possible and actual effects upon labor, granting the 
ality of this broad conception of time and motion 
idy. 

It is evident that the major claims of scientific man- 
ement relative to labor are closely bound up with the 
sumption that it is truly scientific in its dealings with 
yor. It is evident also that this assumption cannot be 
aluated and judged on the basis of the fundamental 
stulates of scientific management, viz., that produc- 
e efficiency and just distribution of the product are 
verned by natural laws, not made by man, and unalter- 
le by man, and that a fundamental harmony of in- 
ests exists between employers and workmen. These 
sumptions might be true, and still scientific manage- 
nt would not be scientific in practice until it had dis- 
yered and based itself on the objective facts and laws 
on which these assumptions rest. The practical ques- 
n, then, whether scientific management is actually 
entific becomes, to all intents and purposes, the ques- 
n whether it has, in fact, discovered a means by which 
productive arrangements and processes and all rela- 
ns between employers and workers can be reduced to 
asis of exact objective fact and law, a means, in other 
rds, in the application of which human will, judgment, 
1 cunning cannot and will not enter so as to affect the 
ults, and which, therefore, will necessarily reveal the 
th in regard to the most effective productive arrange- 
nts and methods, the kind and amount of work which 
y man can and ought to do, the share of the product 
ividuals ought justly to receive relatively to each other, 
savings effected, and prevailing wages. Time and 
tion study, as we have seen, is supposed to be the 
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most effective means to these ends. Let us then d 
cuss it briefly from this standpoint. 

In considering this question, we must carefully disti 
guish between two factors or elements which enter in 
the industrial process, the mechanical or material, a 
the human. 

With respect to the first of these elements, the cla 
of scientific management seems to be fairly justifie 
Through time and motion study in its broader conce 
tion, it appears to be possible to discover and to esta 
lish in practice the objective facts and laws which unde 
lie the most efficient mechanical arrangements, process 
and methods of production in the shop. 

The moment, however, that the conception is broaden 
and the human factor enters into the situation, and t 
problem becomes one of setting each man to the work f 
which he is best fitted, determining how much work a 
man ought to do, the claims of scientific manageme 
with respect to time and motion study, and, therefo 
with respect to the character and effects of scientific ma 
agement, do not seem capable of practical realization. 

Not only does it appear that the fundamental ba 
for these claims is lacking in the absence of discover 
laws applying to such matters, but careful considerati 
shows that time and motion study, applied to the det 
mination of the facts in this connection, is not capal 
of yielding objective results, uninfluenced or uninfluen 
able by human will and judgment. On the contrary, t 
methods and results of time study used for task setti 
and rate making are, in fact, the special sport of in 
vidual judgment and opinion, subject to all the pos 
bilities of diversity, inaccuracy, and injustice that ar 
from human ignorance and prejudice. 
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‘undamentally, the task set themselves by the scien- 
> managers where the human element is concerned 
ms impossible of attainment, at least in the present 
nthe near future. Psychologists have, perhaps, de- 
ped a technique to determine which of two men is 
er able at a given time to perform a new task, but 
y have no technique as yet for determining which of 
) men would finally become the better worker at the 
<, or for determining in what task any man would 
ch his greatest development. Moreover, no definite 
s have been discovered which, in the case of the in- 
idual worker, can be applied to solve the problems 
fatigue and efficiency, much less any which reveal the 
e-time effects of any amount of work upon the 
rker. 

The problem of relative productiveness and just dis- 
ution is sttll farther from scientific solution. It is 
sible, by time and motion study, to determine the rela- 
: productiveness of two workers engaged in the same 
<, provided all the conditions are identical, but it is 
possible thus to determine the relative productiveness 
two workers engaged in different lines of work in- 
ving different productive elements. Here qualitative 
tors enter into the problem. And this alone makes 
Jent the impossibility of determining, by means of 
e and motion study, the relative productivity of the 
ital, the managerial factor, and the labor, which to- 
her turn out a given product; the impossibility, there- 
e, of determining, by time and motion study, the law 
laws of the just distribution of the product among 
se factors. Here the qualitative element is supreme, 
the problem has thus far baffled human ingenuity. 
st even in the effort to disclose the simple objective 
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facts of human productiveness, uninfluenced by hun 
will and judgment, and to use these facts as a basis 
fair task setting, the method of time and motion st 
proves on careful analysis to be altogether inadequ: 
Such analysis shows that at a score of points in 1 
process the judgment of the employer, the time-stt 
man, or the workers may be and is exercised so as 
produce variations that will affect and alter the task 
self. In other words, the time-study process inclu 
a score of factors variable with the judgment and > 
of those concerned, variation in any or all of which< 
as a determinant of the factual results, thus belying 
claim that time and motion study is a method by wh 
the objective scientific facts concerning the amount 
work or the extent of the task which any man or % 
group of men can and ought to perform may be sci 
tifically demonstrated, if by this is meant that the resi 
thus obtained are objective scientific data unaffected 
human will and judgment. 

Analysis shows that among the factors that may vz 
subject to human will, and that thus do affect the resi 
of time and motion study used for task setting, are 

1. The general attitude, ideals, and purposes of 
management, and the consequent general instructi 
given to the time-study man. 

2. The intelligence, training, and ideals of the ti 
study man. kine 

3. The degree to which the job to be timed an 
its appurtenances have been studied and standardi: 
looking to uniform conditions in its performance. for 
the workers. ; 

4. The amount of change thus made from old meth 
and conditions of performance, e.g., the order of ] 
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ormance, the motions eliminated, and the degree of 
abituation of the workers to the old and the new situa- 
on when the task is set. 

5. The mode of selection of the workers to be timed, 
nd their speed and skill relatively to the other members 
f the group. 

6. The relative number of workers timed, and the 
umber of readings considered sufficient to secure the re- 
its desired. 
7. The atmospheric conditions, the time of day, the 
me of year, the mental and physical conditions of the 
orkers when timed, and the judgment exercised in 
ducing these matters to the “normal.’’ 

8. The character and amount of special instruction 
nd special training given the selected workers before 
ming them. . 

9g. The instructions given to them by the time-study 
jan as to the care, speed, etc., to be maintained during 
le timing process. 

to. The attitude of the time-study man toward the 
orkers being timed, and the secret motives and aims of 
le workers themselves. 

11. The judgment of the time-study man as to the 
ce maintained under timing relatively to the “proper,” 
normal,’ or maximum speed which should be demanded. 

12. The checks on the actual results used by the time- 
udy man in this connection. 

13. The method and mechanism used for observing 
id recording times, and the degree of accuracy with 
hich actual results are caught and put down. 

14. The judgment exercised by the time-study man in 
spect to the retention or elimination of possible inac- 
irate or “abnormally” high or low readings. 
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15. The method used in summing up the elementai 
readings to get the “necessary” elementary time. 

16. The method employed in determining how mu 
should be added to the “necessary time’ as a human a 
lowance. 

17. The method of determining the “machine alloy 
ance.” 

That the factors thus enumerated are not constant : 
practice, and that the tasks thus set by time and motic 
study have no necessary scientific relation to what tl 
members of a working group can or ought to accomplis 
but are dependent chiefly upon the judgment of the tim 
study man, I can positively affirm as the result of maz 
careful observations of time studies for task setting mac 
in scientific management shops, and much analysis ar 
discussion of results with scientific managers and tim 
study men. Especially is this true of the mode of s 
lecting the workers to be timed, and their speed and sk 
relatively to the workers of a group, and of the metho 
of summing up the elementary readings to get the nece 
sary elementary time. In these vital matters there a 
no generally observed rules, but each shop is likely, 
be a law unto itself. Nor does consistency: prevail 
the same shop, the result being that the task set may, a1 
sometimes does, mean anything from the output of t 
“swift” to a “fat job” even for the plodder. 

Such being the facts, however scientific scientific ma 
agement may be in its technical and mechanical aspect 
it is little less than absurd to speak of it as scientific ot 
side of these spheres. It is not, and apparently cann 
be, scientific in task setting. Indeed, under the genet 
circumstances which prevail in industry, the very co 
ception of a single task set for a whole group of wor 
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rs or of an invariable task for an individual to be ac- 
omplished from hour to hour and day to day is unscien- 
fic, looked at from the standpoint of adapting the work 
9 the individual capacities of the workers, or from that 
f strict justice. Nor, if our analysis has been correct, 
an scientific management be scientific in the matter of 
ate making, the distribution of the product, or, in fact, 
1 any of its dealings with the human element. Its 
laims, therefore, relative to the discovery of objective 
cientific facts where working relations are concerned, 
yhich are not proper subjects for bargaining, and rela- 
ive to the discovery and establishment of natural laws 
overning all the dealings of employers and workers, 
rhich cannot be violated or which insure justice in effort 
emanded and in wage payment, seem to have no legiti- 
1ate foundation. 

As the result of the lack of a scientific basis for scien- 
fic management and of anything in the system itself ca- 
able of preventing violation of its own standards, in 
qatters which concern human conditions and relations, 
ve find that in actual practice the relations of scientific 
lanagement to the workers are, in the main, as else- 
there in industry, determined by the ideals and intel- 
gence of the particular management, the exigencies of 
ae particular shop, and the general industrial situation. 
Yo safe generalizations can, therefore, be made in re- 
ard to most of its dealings with the workers. Some of 
ne managers are high-minded and intelligent, and their 
nmediate relations to their workers are marked by liber- 
lity and fair dealing. Others are just ordinary, morally 
nd intellectually, with the results that might thus be 
xpected. It is not impossible to find men calling them- 
elves scientific managers, and assuming to put into oper- 
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ation the Taylor, Gantt, or Emerson systems, whos 
sole or main intent seems to be to use scientific manage 
ment methods to get as much as possible from, and t 
give as little as possible to, the workers. The move 
ment is still in its infancy, and, in some respects, is, a 
best, still crude and inadequate in its dealings with th 
men. There is no doubt that adherence to Mr. Taylor’ 
ideal of the strict maintenance of standard conditions o 
work and pay, as long as the efficiency conditions ar 
not altered, marks a distinct advance in the interests o 
labor over the ideals which have been wont to gover: 
the relations of employers to unorganized labor. O: 
the other hand, it is an unfortunate fact that scientifi 
management at the present time is desperately fake-rid 
den, and where the fakirs—experts or managers—are 1 
the saddle, the results justify every charge that the work 
ers hurl against the movement. Thus, in actual practice 
scientific management varies from good, fair, and libera 
through every gradation to bad and positively oppressive 
in its methods and results, with respect to the selectio 
and hiring of workmen, the adaptation, instruction, an 
training of workers, time study and task setting, rat 
making, modes of payment and maintenance of rates 
protection of workers from overspeeding and exhaus 
tion, opportunities offered for advancement and promc 
tion, modes of discipline, methods of discharge, lengt 
of service, etc. 

There are, however, at least three matters of vite 
general concern to the workers and society with respec 
to which safe generalizations with regard to scientifi 
management seem’ to be possible. 

First, scientific management has in it possibilities o 
enormous increase of productive efficiency. In time an 
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notion study, broadly conceived, it has apparently dis- 
covered a means such as we have never before had for 
he systematic, continuous, and indefinite improvement of 
roductive processes and methods. Moreover, if prop- 
tly guarded and guided, this method may be used very 
ffectively without entailing any evil results to the work- 
rs in the way of overspeeding and exhaustion. Scien- 
ific management, therefore, not only holds out possi- 
ilities of substantial benefits to labor, but it points the 
vay toward raising the standard of living of all classes 
)f labor and of society at large. No one who has grasped 
he import of the analysis which I have tried to give of 
ime and motion study in its broader conception can, for 
| moment, doubt this statement. 

Secondly, scientific management, as it actually exists, 
Ss, in spirit and results, undemocratic in so far as we asso- 
iate industrial democracy with labor organization and 
ollective bargaining. It generally tends to weaken the 
ompetitive power of the individual worker, thwarts the 
ormation of shop groups, and weakens,the solidarity of 
hose which exist. It is generally lacking in the arrange- 
nents and machinery, which, considering the workers’ 
xperience and psychology, seem to be necessary for the 
ctual voicing of their complaints, and for the considera- 
ion and adjustment of their grievances, except as in- 
lividuals. Collective bargaining has ordinarily no place 
n the determination of matters considered by organized 
abor to be vital, and the attitude toward collective bar- 
aining is usually tolerant only when it is not under- 
tood. Unionism, where it means a vigorous attempt to 
nforce the viewpoint and claims of the workers, is gen- 
rally looked upon with abhorrence. A few of the ad- 
erents of scientific management are democratic in spirit 
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and purpose. Some think themselves democratic, bi 
analysis of their ideals and attitudes shows them to |] 
in reality adherents of a benevolent industrial despotisr 
More are definitely committed to an autocratic attitud 
But, whatever the spirit of the management, scientif 
management, in practice, by virtue of its most essenti 
and characteristic feature, time and motion study, tend 
apparently inevitably, to the elimination of what a1 
considered by the organized workers as democratic a 
rangements and possibilities. The cogent reasons f¢ 
this conclusion will appear immediately. 

Finally, scientific management, in its essential natu 
and unsupplemented, seems to be a force tending to r 
duce the great body of workers to a little-skilled, pra 
tically interchangeable and unorganized mass, with a 
this implies with respect to possible insecurity and di 
continuity of employment, wage leveling, and the ment 
and moral quality of the workers.® 

Scientific management, at its best, furthers the mo 
ern tendency toward the specialization of the worker 
Its most characteristic features—functional foremanshi 
time and motion study, task setting, and efficiency pa 
ments—all have this inherent effect. 

Functional foremanship means that the worker is ° 
have taken from him much that he formerly had to pe 
form in connection with the particular task. It projec 
the managerial activity down into every phase of sho 
work. As Mr. Taylor says, it effects a more equal diy 
sion of the work between the management and tl 


®°I cannot indicate this more clearly than by reproducing 
condensed form the discussion of this subject embodied in t 
report on scientific management and labor made to the Unit 
States Commission of Industrial Relations. 
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nen by taking from the latter much of the work which 
hey were formerly obliged to perform. Under scien- 
iic management, as fully developed, the machine hand 
s intended to be, and is, in fact, a machine feeder and a 
nachine feeder only, with the possibility of auxiliary 
erations clearly cut off; and what applies to the ma- 
hine feeder applies with more or less thoroughness to 
nachine and hand operatives generally. 

But it is not merely in sweeping from the job its 
uxiliary operations that scientific management tends to 
pecialize the work and the workers. Time and motion 
tudy, the chief cornerstone of all systems of scientific 
nanagement, tends inherently to the narrowing of the 
ob or task itself. The chief function of time and mo- 
ion study, as we have seen, is the analysis of work, the 
eduction of operations to their elementary motions and 
nits, and the recombination of these elements into oper- 
tions more quickly and easily performed. Its preponder- 
ting tendency is to split up the work into smaller and 
impler operations or tasks, and to further the invention 
£ new machinery of a more automatic type, and of 
aachinery for the performance of former hand opera- 
ions. 

With functional foremanship lopping off from the job 
he auxiliary operations, and time and motion study tend- 
ag to the narrowing of the task itself, task setting and 
ficiency methods of payment come into play as forces 
ending to confine the worker to a single task or narrow 
ange of operations. The worker is put upon the special 
isk for which he seems best adapted, and he is stimu- 
ited by the methods of payment employed to make 
imself as proficient as possible at it. When he suc- 
eeds in this, to shift him to another task ordinarily in- 
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volves an immediate and distinct loss to the employe 
and to the workman himself. 

This inherent tendency to specialize is buttresse 
broadened in its scope, and perpetuated by the progressty 
gathering up and systematizing, in the hands of the en 
ployers, of all the traditional craft knowledge in th 
possession of the workers. With this information 1 
hand, and functional foremanship to direct its use, sciet 
tific management claims to have no need of craftsme 
in the old sense of the term, and, therefore, no need fe 
an apprenticeship system, except for the training c 
functional foremen. It therefore tends to neglect aj 
prenticeship except for the training of the few. 

But scientific management is not only inherently sp 
cializing, it also tends to break down existing standarc 
and uniformities set up by the workmen, and to prevet 
the establishment of stable conditions of work and pa 
Time and motion study means constant and endle: 
change in the methods of operation. No sooner is 
new and better method discovered and established, an 
the conditions of work and pay adapted to it, than a 
improvement is discovered, involving, perhaps, new m: 
chinery, new tools and materials, a new way: of doin 
things, and a consequent alteration of the conditions « 
work and pay, with perhaps a complete reclassification « 
the workers. Change and more change is the speci: 
purpose and mission of this essential instrument ar 
central, feature of scientific management. 

Certain conclusions inevitably follow. Scientific mai 
agement, fully and properly applied, tends to the constai 
breakdown of the established crafts and craftsmanshi 
and the constant elimination of skill in the sense of na 
rowing craft knowledge and workmanship, except po 
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ly for some members of the managerial staff and 
e lower orders of workmen. 

Under these circumstances, the progressive degenera- 
m of craftsmanship and the progressive degradation of 
illed craftsmen, under scientific management, would 
2m inevitable, unless some means can be found for 
sir preservation and development outside the shop. 
What this means in increased competition of workman 
th workman can be imagined. Were the scientific man- 
ement ideal, as at present formulated, fully realized, 
y man who walks the street might be a practical com- 
titor for almost any workman’s job. Such a situa- 
n would inevitably break down the basis of present- 
y unionism in its dominant form, and render collective 
rgaining, as now practiced, impossible in any effective 
ise in regard to the matters considered by the unions 
most essential. 

Granting the correctness of this interpretation, the 
wre ultimate effects of scientific management, should it 
some universal, upon wages and employment are mat- 
s of pure speculation. It is apparent, however, that the 
rhly trained workers cannot hope to maintain their 
ge advantage over the semi-skilled and less skilled 
rkers. The tendency will be toward a realignment of 
ge rates. Whether this leveling will be up or down, 
is impossible to say. At present, the writer believes 
it scientific management is making the relatively un- 
lled more efficient than ever before, and that they are 
nerally receiving under it greater earnings than ever 
fore. It is evident, however, that the native efficiency 
the working class must suffer from the neglect of 
prenticeship if no other means of industrial educa- 
n is forthcoming. 
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If generally increased efficiency is the result of scte 
tific management, uner:>loyment would, in the end, se 
to become less of a menace. But during the period 
transition we should expect its increase. Moreover, t 
whole scheme of scientific management, especially t 
gathering up and systematizing of the knowledge, wht 
was formerly the possession of the workers, tends enc 
mously to add to the strength of capitalism. This fa 
together with the greater ease of replacement, must ma 
the security and continuity of employment inherent 
more uncertain. 

Scientific management, then, like the progressive | 
vention of machinery, seems to be a force urging us fe 
ward toward an era of specialized workmanship and ge 
erally semi-skilled or less skilled workmen. Here 1 
glimpse the great problem with which its spread and ¢ 
velopment confront labor and society. What, then, 
the solution of the problem thus presented? 

I cannot believe that it lies in repressive measur: 
We surely cannot afford to give up the vast possibilit 
of increased productiveness which scientific manageme 
holds out. On the contrary, “‘our industries shot 
adopt,” and should be encouraged to adopt, ‘‘all methc 
which replace inaccuracy by accurate knowledge, a 
which systematically operate to improve producti 
methods and eliminate economic waste.” The remec 
then, is not repression, but supplementation. — 

The need is a method by which the intellectual a 
moral content which the worker is losing through t 
destruction of his craft training and the loss of his er: 
knowledge can be restored to him. How can we sect 
this? It will not do, I take it, to demand this of sci 
tific management. To attempt to limit specializati 
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nd restore the old apprenticeship system in the shop 
yould mean to prevent to a large degree the productive 
ffectiveness and the productive improvements which 
re cannot afford to forego. Moreover, to require that 
ientific managers themselves maintain training schools 
or all their workers, effective in a social sense, would 
severely penalize and handicap, if it did not eliminate, 
1e system. 

Nor do we wish the training of the workers to be cen- 
ered in the hands and under the control solely of the 
mployers. It seems that what we really need, as a 
ipplement to scientific managemént—so that we may 
vail ourselves of its beneficial possibilities and eliminate 
r minimize its possible evil effects—is an adequate sys- 
m of industrial education, socially launched and socially 
ontrolled—an integral part of our public school sys- 
mm. With such a system in vogue, we might hope, I 
elieve, that what the workers lose intellectually and 
orally in the shop, under modern specialized work- 
lanship, they would gain in the school, and that through 
1is moral and intellectual gain they might become uni- 
ersally organizable and organized, and might develop 
jlicies and methods which, while not interfering with 
roductive efficiency, would secure for them as a class 
aproved conditions and a reasonable share in the in- 
‘eased social dividend which the development and 
read of scientific management promise. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHY ORGANIZED LABOR OPPOSES SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


The various systems commonly included under t 
general term “scientific management” differ specifica 
in many respects, but they all have in common certe 
purposes and methods which constitute the basis of « 
ganized labor’s opposition. 

Theoretically, scientific management is an atten 
through accurate industrial analysis to discover a 
put into operation the objective facts and laws whi 
underlie true efficiency in production. In its broad 
and best application it attempts through this process 
analysis to determine the best location and structure 
the shop for the particular manufacture designed; t 
most’ efficient processes and methods of production 
general and in detail; the material, organic and hum 
arrangements and relationships best suited to further 
productive process; the most effective character, arran; 
ment-and uses of the machinery, tools and materials e 
ployed; the methods of selection and training of 1 
workmen and managerial force most conducive to e 
ciency; the character and amount of work which « 
and ought to be performed by each member of the lal 
and managerial force; the payment to be accorded e: 
individual in the interests of efficiency and justice; a 
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general it aims to discover all the material, organic 
id human qualities, arrangements and relationships 
hich will result in greatest output and lowest cost. 
The principal and distinctive device by which scientific 
anagement attempts thus to discover and put into oper- 
ion the objective facts and laws of industrial efficiency 
time and motion study. 

It is the use of time and motion study, not only for 
sk setting but for the improvement and standardiza- 
m of all the mechanical and organic features and ar- 
ngements of the productive concern, that chiefly dis- 
iguishes scientific management from all previous sys- 
ms of production. Through the use of time and 
otion study and the modes of payment which it has 
vised, it has been claimed that scientific management 
tt only increases efficiency and lowers costs, but does 
rger and more difficult things. We are told that it 
bstitutes in the shop the government of. fact and law 
r the rule of force and opinion, i. e., substitutes the 
mocracy of science for the autocratic rule of employ- 
s or workmen, and removes the rough, arbitrary and 
ten unjust discipline of foremen and superintendents ; 
signs to each worker the task for which he is best 
ted; trains the workers in the best and easiest methods 
work; protects them from over-exertion and exhaus- 
m; safeguards them against arbitrary discharge, and 
igthens their term of service; raises wages; eliminates 
bitrary rate-cutting, and affords increased opportuni- 
s for advancement and promotion; and, finally, renders 


necessary trade unionism and collective bargaining as » 


means of protection to the workmen. 
Such in briefest outline is the essential character of 
entific management and such are the essential claims 


wo 
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made for it. Why then does organized labor stand 1 
definite and uncompromising opposition to it? 

There are more than a hundred specific reasons a 
leged by the representatives of organized labor to accout 
for their determined opposition to scientific managemen 
and, doubtless, there are many other points of oppos 
tion which are not openly proclaimed. In my study la: 
year, I attempted to gather up these scattered alleg 
tions and reduce them to some sort of system. Tht 
classified and generalized to the uth degree, they con 
prehend the following main points: 

Scientific management, say the union representative 
is a device employed for the purpose of increasing pre 
duction and profits, which concerns itself almost wholl 
with the problem of production, disregarding in gener: 
the vital problem of distribution. As such it is a revei 
sion to industrial autocracy which forces the workers t 
depend upon the employers’ conception of fairness an 
limits the democratic safeguards of the workers. It. 
unscientific and unfair in the setting of the task and 1 
the fixing of wage rates; in spirit and essence it is 
cunningly devised speeding-up and sweating system; 
intensifies the modern tendency toward specialization c 
the work and the task; it condemns the worker to 
monotonous routine and tends to deprive him of though 
initiative and joy in his work and to destroy his ind 
viduality and inventive genius; it lessens the continuit 
and certainty of employment, and leads to over-produ 
tion and unemployment; it is incompatible with, an 
destructive of, collective bargaining and trade unionisn 

Belief in these charges, in whole or in part, which 
found on further investigation was general among 0 


1 See Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labor (1915). 
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anized laborers, is sufficient to account superficially and 
nmediately for the determined opposition of unions and 
nion men to the introduction and operation of scientific 
lanagement. Yet the statement of these objections 
pes not furnish any very real or significant answer 
) the question, why organized labor opposes scientific 
lanagement. It gives answer in terms of belief only. 
_ gives no clue to the causes of this belief, and, there- 
sre, none to the real nature of the opposition—to the 
yrces which have created the opposition, and hence its 
rength and significance. In short, this statement of 
lief does not go to the root of the matter and en- 
zhten us in regard to the fundamental question. In 
‘der to do this, we must dig below the surface and find 
e basic or ultimate reasons for these expressed beliefs. 
During my work of investigation last year several sug- 
sstions were brought forward both by opponents and 
lvocates of scientific management to account in general 
id causal terms for the attitude and belief of organized 
bor which I have tried to summarize above. It was 
gested that the opposition was ascribable to various 
uses. (1) To general ignorance on the part of the 
lion workers of the true nature, methods, and results 
scientific management. (2) To general and funda- 
ental distrust, which the workers have acquired from 
tter experience, of anything new or different in indus- 
al organization and methods. (3) To a propaganda 
opposition among the rank and file of union men, 
nducted by the leaders, who fear that if a better under- 
anding is allowed to grow up between the real work- 
s and the employers, their prestige and emoluments 
ll be decreased, and even perhaps their positions abol- 


ied and they be reduced again to the ranks. (4) To 
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the crudities of scientific management, still in its beg 
nings, and to the many abuses of it in practice by ct 
latans and by ignorant and unscrupulous employers, v 
trade upon the name without understanding the intric 
and delicate nature of the thing, the time and patie 
necessary for its development, or who deliberately viol 
its spirit and methods for labor driving purposes. «| 
To present dominant ideals of trade unionism which 
incompatible with those of scientific management as ¢ 
ceived by Mr. Taylor, a suggestion made by Mr. Tay 
himself, who said: “Scientific management rests uy 
the fundamental assumption that a harmony of inter 
exists between employers and workmen. It is theref 
organized for peace, while trade unionism is organi 
for war. . . . Scientific management rests upon the 
sumption that the welfare of all demands ever increa 
efficiency and output; trade unionism is committed to 
limitation of output.” 

Doubtless each of these suggestions has some valid 
but none of them nor all of them together seem suffic: 
to account for the general and determined opposition 
the unions. Moreover, some of them, while perhaps 
positive misstatements, are yet misleading in their im 
cations. Let us then consider each of them briefly on 
merits and through this try to arrive at the essen 
meaning of the union attitude toward scientific mana 
ment. 

(1) It is true that there has been and is now a g: 
lack of adequate knowledge of the true nature, met 
and results of scientific management as a whole on 
part of the great mass of organized workers, both 
leaders and the rank and file. But it is equally true’ 
increase of knowledge, which is going forward steac 
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bes not result in any abatement of union opposition. 
lere and there, individual members of unions or small 
roups of union workers who are brought into actual 
ntact with efficiency methods in the shop do become 
cconciled to scientific management and are sometimes 
yen enthusiastic advocates of it. But the significant 
ling to note here is that these same men generally cease 
) be “good unionists” in spirit, even if they do not 
rop their union affiliation altogether and become its op- 
nents. The increased knowledge which leading union- 
ts have recently gained of scientific management, ii 
leory and in practice, has intensified rather than les- 
ned their opposition and that of the union movement 
| general. 

(2) There is no doubt that general and almost in- 
inctive distrust. of the new, strange and different has 
ayed a part in rousing union opposition and to a cer- 
in. extent is effective in continuing it. It has been 
“ound into the consciousness of laborers by long and 
tter experience that industrial change through inven- 
on and the application of new machinery and processes, 
ywever beneficial it is to society as a whole and even to 
bor in the long run, usually results in taking toll im- 
ediately from the individual worker or the working 
‘oup concerned. It leads to displacement or lessened 
curity of employment, often in lower wage rates and 
ng hours, through the increased competition of lower 
ades of workmen and the lower cost and prices of the 
‘oducts affected. The history of industrial develop- 
ent is full of incidents of this kind, and no better ex- 
nple can be found than the case of the English weavers 
id spinners which Mr. Taylor was so fond of citing. 
or more than a generation after the application of the 
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great inventions which revolutionized the cotton mai 
facturing industry in England, the competition of won 
and children operated to displace the men, to loy 
wages, and to lengthen hours, to such an extent that t 
industry as it then existed has become the classical exa 
ple of modern labor oppression and degradation. 1 
world, and even labor, ultimately gained; but meanwk 
the workman concerned, the head of the family, sat 
home, swept the house, cooked and darned, while 
wife and children, down even to the age of five yea 
worked in the factory from four and five o’clock in 1 
morning till seven and eight o’clock at night, under 1 
most insanitary and unsafe conditions, often treated w 
unheard-of brutality, and for an aggregate wage tl 
scarcely sufficed for the food, clothing and shelter nec 
sary to keep body and soul together. And what ¥ 
true of the English cotton industry has tended to be t1 
in a lesser degree of industrial changes generally. T 
workmen immediately concerned have tended to be | 
nalized that society might reap the advantages of ind 
trial progress. What wonder then that they have co 
instinctively to dread change of any kind that imme 
ately affects their work and to oppose such change unl 
it is accompanied by positive guarantees that they sh 
immediately share in the social gains, or, at least, suf 
no loss of employment and no derogation of their stat 
ards of work. and wages as the result of the impro 
ments? And surely we can hardly expect the workrr 
with a dependent family and no savings ahead to w 
come innovations that threaten to render less valuable 
acquired skill, to throw him even temporarily out of e 
ployment, or to transfer him to employment which cc 
mands a lower wage rate, simply because these chan; 
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ill redound ultimately to the benefit of society, to labor 
3a whole, or even in the long run to his own advantage, 
hen a month of unemployment, two weeks even, may 
‘ing him and his to the verge of want, while a few 
onths or years of employment at a lower wage level 
ay mean the wrecking of all his hopes for a home, for 
ie education of his children, for provision against sick- 
sss and old age, or may mean even the break-up and 
attering of his family. 

(3) That trade union officers and leaders have of late 
ried on a persistent and ever increasing propaganda 
yainst scientific management cannot be gainsaid. Stray 
ntences from Mr. Taylor’s works which could be in- 
rpreted as inimical to the workers and their welfare, 
1d particular instances of abuses and perversions of 
ientific management, have been dramatically presented 
the rank and file of unionism as indicative of the gen- 
al.character and results of the system, much in the 
me spirit as texts from the Bible were formerly used 
‘the clergy to warn the unconverted of the dangers of 
ll fire. The motives which underlie this propa- 
indistic work I need not attempt to interpret. What- 
er the motive, the effect has undoubtedly been to rouse 
e latent distrust and quicken the opposition of the rank 
id file of organized laborers. But here again we find 
» force potent enough to account for the general oppo- 
ion of the union laity; for it is a well established fact 
at the rank and file of unionism are quick to distrust 
eir leaders when these leaders take a position which 
ems to run counter to their own preconceptions and 
liefs drawn from immediate experience or tradition. 
st the union leader endeavor to enforce on the rank 
d file something which is fundamentally opposed to 
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their standards and -beliefs, and he soon finds that 1 
leadership is of the quality represented by that of t 
man at the head of the charging crowd. If he is 
lead he must run fast to keep them off his heels, and 
must run where the mind of the crowd wills. 

(4) The crudities of scientific management in pre 
tice, and its many abuses by charlatans or by ignora 
and unscrupulous employers—conditions and abuses t 
prevalence of which the scientific management gro 
would be the last to deny or to attempt to minimize 
furnish the union propagandists with an inexhaustil 
arsenal of facts and inferences with which to illustre 
their texts and reénforce the multitude of: charges whi 
they hurl against the new movement. But the very e: 
ployment of these abuses to create opposition agait 
scientific management per se, and the persistent refu: 
to attempt or even to admit any distinction between s 
entific management as exemplified in the better class 
shops where its ideals and principles are being patien 
worked out and its mushroom counterfeits where the 
ideals and methods are consciously perverted, point 
grounds of opposition aside from and beyond its abus 
and grounds which evidently have not yet been disclose 

(5) Finally, then, we come to Mr. Taylor’s own e€ 
planation of union opposition in the incompatibility 
the ideals of scientific management and unionism, in tk 
the one is organized for peace and harmonious acti 
between employers and workmen, the other for wz 
that the one demands an ever increased efficiency, wh 
the other is committed to limitation of output. 

Do we come here to the real and ultimate answer 
the question, why does organized labor oppose scienti 
management? In a certain sense I believe that we « 
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believe that the persistent and growing opposition of 
uonism to scientific management does rest finally upon 
fundamental opposition of the ideals essentially char- 
teristic of the two things. But I cannot subscribe to 
r. Taylor’s analysis of this proposition—his explicit 
atement of the opposed ideals of scientific management 
id organized labor—hbecause I believe that he has here 
isinterpreted the really fundamental ideals of trade 
ionism. He has mistaken action for motive—the 
jective facts of union policy imposed by circumstances 
r the underlying purposes of unionism which have been 
reed to find expression in facts which belie their real 
ture. In so doing, I believe that he committed an error 
nilar to that of the unionists in judging the ideals of 
ientific management by its crudities and abuses. 

In this connection it is misleading to speak of union- 
nasawhole. In fact there is no such thing as union- 
n in the sense of a consistent organic or functional 
ity. On the contrary, “there are in the United States 
day hundreds of union organizations each practically 
dependent or sovereign, and each with its own and 
ten peculiar structural arrangements, aims, policies, de- 
ands, methods, attitudes and internal regulations. Nor 
there any visible or tangible bond that unites all these 
ganizations into a single whole, however tenuous. 
‘oups there are, indeed, with overstructures and de-| 
red common aims and methods. But group combats 
oup with the bitterness that can arise only out of the 
dest diversity of ideals and methods.” In short, trade 
ionism is everywhere very much of an opportunistic 
enomenon. Unionists have been prone to act first and 
formulate theories afterward; and they have habitu- 
y acted to meet the problems thrust upon them by im- 
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mediate circumstances. Modes of action which ha 
failed when measured by this standard have been reject 
and other means sought. Methods that have work 
have been preserved and extended, but always the stan 
ards of judgment have been most largely determined 
the needs and experiences of the particular group co 
cerned. 

Under these circumstances, the generalization that 1 
can most legitimately use is to speak of a dominant ty 
of unionism, and we may perhaps say that this domina 
type is represented functionally by the ideals and metho 
advocated by the leaders of the American Federation 
Labor. 

It is with respect to this dominant type of unionis 
that I believe Mr. Taylor has mistaken the objecti 
facts of policy imposed by circumstances for underlyi 
purposes. In the case of this dominant union type t 
reality seems to be this: it is not organized for we 
though it does engage in warfare; it recognizes the ct 
ing need for increased efficiency and productivene 
though it does, as a matter of fact, under certain circu 
stances and for reasons which we shall see later, lin 
the output. In both cases it has been forced to modi 
its general ideals in practice by the conditions and c 
cumstances which it has found itself obliged to face. 

The truth is that the outlook and ideals of this dor 
nant type of unionism are those very largely of a bu 
ness organization. Its successful leaders are essentia 
business men and its unions are organized primarily 
do business with employers—to bargain for the sale 
the product which it controls. It has found, howey 
by long and general experience that if it is to do busin 
with the average employer or with associations of e 
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oyers it must be prepared to fight. But throughout 
s history this fighting has been predominantly con- 
acted with the purpose of forcing employers to recog- 
ze it as a business or bargaining entity. Its position 
id experience have been very much like that of a new 
id rising business concern attempting to force its 
ay into a field already occupied by old established 
‘ganizations in control of the market. Like the new 
isiness concern, it has had to fight to obtain a foothold. 
ut to argue from this that it is organized for war is 
complete non sequitur. 

A somewhat similar Situation has existed in regard 
» the matter of output. Business unionism has recog- 
zed, in general, the evils of restriction and has been 
illing to’ allow and even to encourage the introduction 
F new machinery and improved processes and methods, 
id to sanction increased effort and productiveness on 
ie part of its members up to reasonable physiological 
nits, provided it could be guaranteed that the improved 
ethods and the increased exertion and output should 
st be made the means of lessening the share of the 
orkers in the product or forcing upon them lower wage 
tes and inferior conditions of employment. But here 
rain it has found the average employer or employers’ 
sociation standing in the way. It has been taught by 
ng and bitter experience that employers could and 
ould make use of improvements and increased output 
the workers not only to seize all of the gains but even 
reduce the actual rates and returns to the workers. 
The fact is that despite all theorizing to the contrary, 
e wages of workmen under the unscientific conditions 
at have prevailed in industry are not determined auto- 
atically by specific output or by supply and demand, 
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but immediately by a process of bargaining. The ty 
most important factors in determining the outcome | 
this bargaining process have been the customary ne 
mal or standard day’s work and the customary stan 
ard of living of the workers concerned. These ha 
been the practical standards of right, justice and expe 
ency most generally considered. In bargaining betwe 
employer and workmen, as it has generally taken place 
the past, if the employer could make it appear that, und 
the existing conditions, the workers were not produci1 
up to the standard day’s work, he had a strong case 
show that wages ought to be lowered or that more wo 
ought to be done for the same pay, which amounts vi 
tually to lowering the wage. If, further, the employ 
could make it appear that, at the given wage rate, or « 
the basis of the standard day’s work, the workers cou 
secure a standard of living higher than that customa 
with them, he had a strong case to show that the wa 
rate ought to be lowered, or, at least, that it should n 
be increased. Ina contest of this kind the employer h 
been fairly sure of the support of public opinion, ar! 
trators, the police and the courts. 
Now the workers have been taught by long experien 
that the average employer is constantly seeking to ta 
advantage of these facts to secure an increase of the o1 
put and at the same time to lessen the share and t 
amount of the product going to the workers. Th 
when new machinery and methods are introduced, 
points to the fact that, at the old wage rates and und 
the old conditions of work, the laborers are able to secu 
earnings more than sufficient to maintain their custo! 
ary standard of living, and makes this a basis for lows 
ing of rates or at least for a refusal to increase wag 
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and improve conditions of work. Where competition is 
keen, he has usually been able to carry this off by adding 
to the arguments stated above that profits have not risen 
or that they have positively declined as the result of the 
improved methods. Where competition has been absent, 
i. e., where a combination has controlled the goods mar- 
ket, the employer has usually been strong enough to 
carry his point regardless of facts and arguments. Thus, 
new machinery and methods have generally not improved 
the wages and conditions of the workers immediately 
concerned and, as a matter of fact, have not infrequently 
lowered them, especially where these improvements have 
created conditions of increased competition among the 
workers, as they very generally have done. 

Turning now to the other aspect of the matter—in- 
creased effort and productiveness on the part of work- 
men where no improvement in methods has taken place 
—the experience of the workers has been that the old 
line employer has been constantly endeavoring to speed 
them up and overreach them by the creation of “swifts’”’ 
and “bell-horses,”’ through the introduction of “company 
men,” by threatening and coercing individuals whose 
native resisting power was weak or whose circumstances 
were precarious, and by offering secret premiums or 
bonuses. When through these methods some man or 
group of men has been induced to speed up, their accom- 
plishment has been taken as the standard for all to attain. 
Thus, in the case of day work, the accomplishment of 
the strongest and swiftest was the goal set up for all, 
if wages were not to be lowered, while in the case of 
piece work the rate of wages tended to be lowered by 
these exceptionally rapid workers, because at the given 
rate it could be shown that they could make more than 
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was necessary to maintain their customary standard o 
living. Under these circumstances the workers foun 
that increased efficiency and output by members of thei 
immediate group tended to mean, not a correspondin 
increase of pay, but less wages for all, or more work fo 
the same pay; and the only way they could see to preven 
overspeeding and the lowering of rates was to set a linn 
on what any individual was allowed to do, in short, t 
limit individual and group output until the employe 
could be forced to guarantee increased wages for in 
creased effort and output. 

These are facts which, I believe, cannot be contro 
verted. No one recognized this more clearly than M1 
Taylor himself, whose denunciation of the blindness an 
unfairness of the average employer on account of then 
has not been exceeded in strength and bitterness by th 
labor leaders, and who declared publicly that were h 
a worker up against such conditions he would feel a 
they have felt and do as they have done in the matter 0 
limitation of output. 

In view of the facts of the case, then, as truly state 
by Mr. Taylor, the circumstance that they do make wa 
and that they do limit output gives so far no positiy 
grounds for Mr. Taylor’s generalization that unionist 
is organized for war, that unionism is committed t 
limitation of output, that the present dominant ideals o 
unionism are incompatible with those of scientific mar 
agement, and that it is from this source that the oppos 
tion of unionism comes. 

But if these conclusions hold, why, then, you will < 
once ask, does not unionism make an exception in th 
case of scientific management, which 1s itself supposed t 
be engaged in a struggle to eliminate those very coercis 
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ind oppressive tactics of the old line employers that have 
orced unionism to limit output and engage in industrial 
varfare? Why, in the case of scientific management, 
vhich is supposed to be committed to the strict main- 
enance of rates, to the elimination of speeders and to 
he increase of earnings with improved methods and in- 
reased output by the workers, does it not cease its war- 
‘are and raise its embargo on increased output? Doubt- 
ess the various causes of union opposition which we 
lave discussed are a partial explanation. Ignorance of 
he true nature, methods and results of scientific man- 
igement, distrust of the new and the different acquired 
yy bitter experience, the propagandist influence of lead- 
rs, the crudities and abuses of scientific management in 
yractice—all undoubtedly tend to create and maintain 
inion Opposition. 

But these things are not sufficient to account for it 
ully. The fact is, I believe, that behind and beneath 
ll this there zs an essential incompatibility between the 
yasic ideals of scientific management and those of the 
lominant type of trade unionism. Not an incompati- 
vility of the character Mr. Taylor believed to exist, but 
me still more fundamental. It is, I believe, this. Sci- 
tific management can function successfully only on 
he basis of constant and indefinite change of industrial 
ondition—the constant adoption of new and _ better 
yrocesses and methods of production and the unre- 
trained ability to adapt the mechanical, organic and hu- 
nan factors at its disposal to meet the demands of these 
1ew productive processes and methods. On the other 
iand, trade unionism of the dominant type can function 
uccessfully only through the maintenance of a fixed m- 
lustrial situation and conditions, extending over a defi- 
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nite period of time, or through the definite predeterminec 
regulation and adjustment of industrial change—th 
establishment of definite rules and restraints governing 
the adoption of new processes and methods of produc 
tion and the resulting mechanical, organic and humar 
adaptations which the employer shall be allowed to make 
Scientific management is essentially dynamic in its con. 
ception and methods.. To impose static conditions, or tc 
restrain it from taking full and immediate advantag 
of dynamic possibilities, robs it at once of its special pur 
pose and effectiveness. Trade unionism of the dominan 
type is effective only where it can secure the strict main 
tenance of the industrial status quo, or can make it: 
influence count effectively in all matters affecting it: 
membership during the term of a contract. The condi 
tions necessary to the effectiveness of the one are, there 
fore, incompatible with the effectiveness of the other. 

To show the truth of these statements we have only tc 
examine briefly the character and results of the centra 
methods or means through which these contrasted enti 
ties, scientific management and the dominant type o 
unionism, function. : 

As I have stated previously, the central and essentia 
instrument or method of scientific management, the fun 
damental means through which it secures knowledge o 
the industrial situation and which guides it in actiot 
toward the attainment of its ends, is time and motio: 
study, applied not alone to the setting of tasks and th 
making of rates, but to the discovery and inauguratio 
of improvements in the material, organic and’ huma: 
conditions and arrangements of the productive proces: 
Thus used, time and motion study means constant an 
endless change in the methods of operation. No soone 
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s a new and better method found and established than 
n improvement upon it is discovered, involving perhaps 
ew machinery, new tools and materials, and a new way 
f doing things. Change, change and ‘still more change 
s the special purpose and mission of this essential instru- 
nent and central feature of scientific management. In 
hort, time and motion study in its broader conception 
ppears to be a method of analysis applied to almost 
very feature of the productive concern and _ process. 
\nd it is something which is not done once and for all, 
ut is applied continuously throughout the life of the 


stablishment. The scientific management based upon it 


3 a perpetual attempt to put into operation the new and 
onstantly developing arrangements continuously re- 
ealed by it to be more efficient. Not the least of these 
re the discovery and adoption of new and more effective 
perations and tasks, the reclassification of the working 
orce to meet the needs of these new conditions, the 
hifting of the individual worker from class to class and 
ask to task in order to discover the work for which he 
; best adapted, the handling of the individual laborer’s 
york and pay with reference to his particular quality and 
emperament so as to bring into play his best productive 
ossibilities. To deprive scientific management of the 


mmediate use of the results of time and motion study, 


specially to restrain it from taking advantage of the 
etter classification of workers and the better adaptation 
f the particular worker to the particular task which 
ime study reveals, would be to deprive it of its chief 
haracteristic—its constant striving toward the end of 
naximum possible efficiency, the thing that essentially 
narks it off from ordinary systems of management and 
ives it productive superiority to them. In short, such 
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deprivation would prevent it from functioning normally 
Turning now to unionism of the dominant type, w 
find that the great body of its essential policies, demand 
and methods center about and are in the interest of on 
great principle—the principle of uniformity, as regard 
all the conditions of work and pay affecting the grou 
of workers which it represents. The principle of uni 
formity, fully developed and applied, requires that a 
men doing the same work should be supplied with th 
same tools. and conveniences, work normally the sam 
length of time and at the same maximum speed, tur 
out the same maximum quantity and quality of good: 
and receive the same rate of wages. It is in the interes 
of this principle of uniformity that the unionists deman 
the establishment of a standard rate of wages as a fixe 
nunimum, a normal day or week as a maximum, a stanc 
ard rate of work or a standard day’s or week’s worl 
which, in connection with a standard rate of wage 
tends to make this standard rate a practical maximun 
It is largely to penalize the violation of these standard 
so that there may be no inducement to break down tl 
principle of uniformity, that unions demand pay at a 
extra rate for overtime and for doing work in irregul: 
_ways or under irregular circumstances. It is to prevet 
the violation of these standards of work and pay, and s 
to protect the principle of uniformity, that they demar 
control over the working personnel through the closé 
shop, control over the output of the individual, the aba 
donment of bonuses and premium payments, and, finall 
collective bargaining—a contract made with the whe 
group of workers, extending over a definite period at 
covering all the conditions of work and pay for all t 
men during the contract period, 
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The reasons for the insistence upon this principle of 
niformity have been indicated earlier in this paper. It 
not that the unions desire the limitation of output and 
re definitely committed to it, but that long experience 
ith the average employer has ground into their souls 
1e belief that employers as a class are constantly seek- 
ig to lower the wage rate, and at the same time to 
icrease the speed and exertion of the workers of the 
roup through driving or bribing individuals of the 
roup to greater speed and longer hours; and then are 
stting up the work and pay wf these men as evidence 
> prove that the others are soldiering on the job and 
lust increase their exertions or suffer a reduction of 
age rates or a lengthening of hours of work. The 
nly effective way that the unions have found for pre- 
enting this underbidding on the part of individual work- 
rs and the consequences indicated, is to cut out all work- 
1g competition between the members of the group, by 
isisting on the definite establishment of uniform stand- 
rds to be observed by all and to cover all the conditions 
f work and pay—i. e., by the establishment and main- 
enance of the general principle of uniformity, applied 
9 all the members of each particular working group. 

And it is evident, say the unionists, that the principle 
f uniformity thus conceived cannot be established and 
qaintained against the employer who wishes to violate 
‘unless all the conditions and methods of work and pay 
re fixed for the term of a contract—that is, unless all 
hange is either barred, or is predetermined and regu- 
ated through the establishment of definite rules and 
estraints governing the adoption of new processes and 
nethods, and the resulting mechanical, organic and hu- 
nan adaptations and changes in payment which the em 
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ployer shall be allowed to make during the contract pe 
riod.. Any change in machinery, processes, tools, ma 
terials, products, not predetermined or regulated, open: 
the way for new classifications of work and workers no 
covered by the contract and thus opens the way by whiel 
the employer may seek to overreach the men, to degrade 
workers, establish new and lower rates of pay and les: 
advantageous conditions of work; in other words, t 
reintroduce competition of workman with workman anc 
consequent underbidding among them, and thus demolis} 
entirely the structure of uniformity which the union: 
have reared. 

Nor is this all. Looking at the matter in the longs 
run and assuming, as the unions habitually do, that th 
employer is on the outlook to profit at the expense o 
the workers, not even the predetermination and. regula 
tion of changes by means of periodical contracts betweet 
the employers and unions can save the principle of uni 
formity from ultimate destruction where time and mo 
tion study is tolerated. For time and motion study 
means a constant tendency toward tle break-up of ol 
established crafts and the substitution of specialist work 
men for the all-round craftsmen. Further, through i 
there is a constant discovery, gathering up and classifica 
tion by the management of the knowledge of the bes 
ways of performing work, on the basis of which definit 
instruction cards can be issued. With these and th 
gitidancé of functional foremen, relatively unskille 
workers can be taught in a short time to do efficiently ; 
very great part of the work which only skilled crafts 
men could be trusted with formerly. And still further 
the possession of this definite information enables th 
employer 'to measure more accurately the work and capa 
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ilities of each man, and to determine more accurately 
hat wage payments would induce each worker to do his 
est. Where time and motion study is allowed, then, 
ven under regulation, the employer at the end of each 
ontract period would be less and less dependent on the 
nion and more and more inclined to substitute specialist 
rorkmen for craftsmen, and efficiency methods of pay- 
1ent for the uniform day wage. But it is a notorious 
act that relatively unskilled specialist workmen do not 
ake good unionists, and that efficiency methods of pay- 
1ent tend to center the attention and interest of each 
rorkman on his own affairs and thus to lessen the feel-. 
1g of mutual interest "and common dependence among 
ae workers. Under these circumstances the union 
ould not long maintain the conditions which it considers 
ssential to industrial democracy in the shop and enforce 
ae principle of uniformity against the will of the em- 
loyer. 

There appears to be no getting round the fact, there- 
ore, that constant indefinite change of industrial condi- 
ons, such as is essential to the functioning of scientific 
lanagement, is in clear contradiction to the principle of 
niformity which is the central and fundamental princi-. 
le of trade union policy and is absolutely essential, from 
1e point of view of the dominant type of unionism, to 
s successful functioning. Instinctively, therefore, the 
ominant type of unionism fights against change. and 
gainst time and motion study, the mother of change. 

But, you will again say, granting the incompatibility 
f these fundamental, principles, why does. not unionism 
take an exception of scientific management and: scien-? 
fic management employers. who. are not. trying: to. over-- 
sach the workers but on the contrary are. definitely com;, 
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mitted to maintenance of rates and to a leveling up c 
earnings with every increase of efficiency? The answe 
of the unionists is, that these may be the ideals of scier 
tific management but they have not worked out in pra 
tice. Scientific management may maintain rates an 
level up the earnings of the workers at any given task 
but what good does that do the skilled craftsmen, th 
bulk of the old line unionists, when, through the constat 
and unending change which scientific management 1s i 
augurating, it destroys the very crafts to which the rate 
for which they stand apply, and forces them to join tt 
crowd of specialized workmen whose earnings may ft 
‘raised by scientific management but nevertheless will sti 
be lower than the old craftsman’s pay? In scientif 
management at its very best unionism of the dominai 
type sees its worst enemy, in that scientific managemet 
means the abolishment of the very craft conditions an 
the very psychology of industrial democracy upon whic 
the unions have painfully erected their superstructure ¢ 
uniformity, and upon whose continuation their iden 
and continued functioning depend. _ 

Specialize the old line craftsman, destroy his craf 
and however high your ideals and kindly your motive 
you are destroying the foundations upon which the don 

_ inant type of unionism is reared. Every union lead 
feels this instinctively ; every one who has come into co: 
tact with scientific management and who has an unde 
standing of unionism knows that this is what it is doin 
Here, I believe, we have the final answer to the questic 
“why organized labor opposes scientific management 
Scientific management, properly applied, normally fun 
tioning, should it become universal, would spell the doo 
of effective unionism as it exists today. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


There are two current tests or modes of definition « 
classes—the objective or mechanical, and the subjecti 
or psychological. From the objective or mechanic 
standpoint, classes are defined in terms of wealth « 
social position, occupation, character of income or ma 
ket relationship, moral or intellectual character, et 
Thus we commonly speak of the rich, the middle clas 
and the poor, the leisure class and the producing clas 
the large capitalists or captains of industry, the sm 
capitalists, the professional class, the salaried class, « 
the wage-working class. From the subjective or ps 
chological standpoint, classes are defined in terms « 
viewpoint, i. e., in terms of motive, belief, attitude, i 
terest, and sympathy. To illustrate the difference: fro 
the objective or mechanical standpoint, all those who g 
their incomes from interest and profits belong to t 
employing class; those who get their income from wag 
constitute the working class; while those who get the 
‘income from neither or both these sources are sometim 
called the middle class, sometimes the consuming cla: 

From the psychological standpoint, on the other han 
all: those who see their interests alike, or whose motiv 
beliefs, social attitudes, sympathies and habits of thoug 
are alike, constitute one class as against those of diffe 
ent or opposed interests, motives, beliefs, social attitud 
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ympathies and habits of thought, regardless of their 
surce of income. Thus, from the psychological stand- 
oint, all those, whatever the source of their income, who 
eel that their interests are identical with those of the 
mployers, whose motives, beliefs, habits of thought, so- 
ial attitudes and sympathies are in harmony with the 
lass of employers, belong to the employing class, while 
hose who feel that their interests are with the wage- 
yorkers, or whose motives, beliefs, habits of thought, 
ocial attitudes and sympathies are in harmony with the 
aass of the workers, belong to the laboring class. 

But now there are those who say that this is a distine- 
ion without a difference; that at bottom these two stand- 
oints are identical, since one’s view of his own interests 
r one’s motives, beliefs, habits of thought, social atti- 
udes and sympathies are determined by his economic in- 
erests or his objective environment. One who gets his 
ncome from interest or profits, or who works as a 
rofit taker and lives among profit takers, will of neces- 
ity view his interests as in harmony with the employing 
lass, and will have the motives, beliefs, social attitudes 
nd sympathies of the mass of the employers, and those 
vho get their income as wageworkers will of necessity 
e in harmony with the viewpoint of the mass of the 
vorkers. 
There are, however, two reasons for the failure of 
oincidence of the objective or mechanical and the 
sychological social groups. It is not a part of the en- 
ironment of the individual, the economic part, that 
nakes him what he is spiritually, but the total social en- 
ironment, his mode and conditions of getting a living 
us his social relations, his educational, moral and reli- 
rious influences, his political environment, and so on. 
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Secondly, men are not wholly determined in their att 
tudes, habits of thought and sympathies, by the immed 
ate environment, but also by personal and social heredi 
and tradition. They are bundles of inherited and trad 
tional sentiments and impulses. Like father like so 
Men carry with them into a new environment the trad 
tions of the old. 

There is, then, a real distinction between these stan: 
points or tests for judging of the existence or nonexis 
ence of social classes, and it will make a difference whi 
of these tests or standpoints we adopt, for the existen 
of classes is apparently much more easily proved fro 
the objective or mechanical standpoint than from fl 
subjective or psychological standpoint. 

Which of these tests shall we then apply? The a 
swer seems clear. The important test for us is the su 
jective or the psychological, because we are making 
study of labor conditions and problems not merely 
discover what conditions and problems exist, but prima 
ily to determine what can and ought to be done to bett 
conditions and to solve problems. While the determin 
tion that society is or is not composed of classes, looki 
at it from the objective or mechanical standpoint, mig 
help us in determining what, in view of our individu 
standards, ought to be done, it would not help us at ; 
in determining what can be done. To guide and help 
here, we need to know whether society is a harmonio 
whole, viewed from the standpoint of motives and < 
sumed interests, or whether from this standpoint it 
composed of warring classes. In the latter case we-ne 
to know what causes these classes to exist, how th 
stand related to one another in interest and motive, a 
what their quality, organization and strength are. Or 
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lus can we determine which of the things that ought to 
= are possible, and how to go about the task of making 
lem So. 

If, from this standpoint, we find that society is at bot- 
9m a harmonious whole, we can and in general ought 
) let things alone, assured that they will work out ulti- 
ately for the best interest of all, and that social tinker- 
ig will only delay the process. If, on the other hand, 
e find that society is composed of classes with opposed 
iterests and opposed viewpoints, we can be assured, 
hen we find apparent evils, that something ought to 
> done, and the character of the classes which we find, 
ad their motives, solidarity, and strength will give us 
le clue to the remedy it is possible to apply, and how. 
f we want action, we can get it only through under- 
anding men, not mechanical arrangements and rela- 
onships. 

Social ethics is a matter neither altogether of the con- 
icting ideals of a mere aggregation of individuals nor 
f the ethical consensus of an undifferentiated social 
hole, but it is largely a net resultant at any time of the 
ynflict and compromise growing out of the existence and 
tuggle for recognition of social group standards. In 
ther words, it is a recognition of the fact that society 
s it exists today is made up of a great series of func- 
onal social groups which, though perhaps holding in 
ymmon a general fund of ethical concepts characteris- 
c of the age, still has each its special ethical code pecu- 
ar in content or in the relative emphasis placed upon its 
ements, for which the group is struggling to secure uni- 
srsal acceptance. In so far as this is true, it is evident 
at ethical progress in a democratic society like ours de- 
nds upon our knowledge of these special ethical codes 
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and the conditions that create them, and of the effectin 
forces with which they are backed. If we are to guar 
and guide the ethical standards of the nation we mu 
understand in what terms and for what ends appeal cz 
be made to its constituent elements—in short, we mu 
know the springs of action of the functional grou 
which compose it. 

Labor, using the term in the generally accepted sen: 
as including all those who work for hire, is not a tru 
functional, social group possessing a single, distinctin 
and consistent moral code, but is a group of groups re 
resenting, ethically speaking, common humanity in <¢ 
its heights and depths, manifold diversity and contradi 
toriness. In other words, those who work for hire co: 
stitute a single and distinctive social group only in 
mechanical or statistical sense of the term. 

Functionally and ethically—that is, from the stan 
point of aims, standards of right, rights and justic 
social policies, demands, methods and attitudes—tt 
mechanical or statistical group called labor is a gre 
complex of groups, diverse and often vitally opposed 
viewpoint. Its members are frequently component él 
ments of functional social groups, made up not only 
those who work for hire, but of representatives of f 
professions, the trades, the farmers, manufacturers, a: 
even of the so-called leisure class. The truth of tl 
statement is a matter of common observation once 1 
free ourselves from inborn preconceptions, indoctrinat 
prejudices, traditions or theories, or the insulation 
social exclusiveness. That it is bound to be true in 
community democratic in character and made up of 
verse racial and temperamental elements is evident fr 
a little analysis of functional social groups and of 1 
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uses which create and maintain them. A functional 
cial group may be defined as a body of individuals 
aiding a common viewpoint in regard to one or a nun- 
x of vital social matters and in this respect at variance 
ith the viewpoints of other members of society. It is 
is common viewpoint and interest and the common pur- 
»se which results that make the group socially effective. 
tends to act with respect to this common center of 
tention and toward all that most vitally relates to ‘it 
a unit with whatever strength of numbers, character, 
ealth, position and influence it may possess or can com- 
and, and thus to force society in this respect to adopt 
s standards and to modify social actions and institu- 
ons accordingly. 

The common interest and viewpoint of a functional 
cial group may be narrow and specific, its members 
ited in sympathy or for common effort only on séme 
1e or a small number of social aims and purposes, with 
correspondingly limited program of action. Or the 
embers of a social group may have a ¢ommon interest 
id hold to a common viewpoint with respect to a wide 
inge of social matters, its outlook on life approximating 
social philosophy and its program of action a compre- 
nsive social policy. In a community relatively isolated 
com world contact and little affected by inventions, 
yaracterized therefore by status, the tendency is to the 
yrmation and relative permanency of these larger func- 
onal social groups. Society, then, tends to be divided 
to castes or classes, based on occupation, mutually ex- 
usive in membership, each with a distinct social and 
hical code and standards; but in a society like our own, 
smocratically organized, characterized therefore by 
uch and varied contact between the individuals of the 
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different mechanical groups, exposed by intercourse 
the ideas and ideals of every nation, changing in its con 
position by the influx of every race and order of me 
applying new ideas and inventions to the rapid alteratic 
of its methods of production, exchange and modes « 
communication, enlarging and shifting its wants, co: 
stantly developing new social problems and new soci 
issues, there is little opportunity for the development « 
caste or class. Only those permanently isolated fro 
the complex and shifting influences of a rapidly develo 
ing democratic society, by the leisure and exclusivene 
conferred by the assured possession of wealth, or throug 
hopeless submergence into the ranks of unskilled, uned 
cated and poverty-stricken labor, present the conditio1 
favorable to the development of permanent function 
groups, united by a common philosophy of life and 
general program of action. Between these upper at 
nether strata the functional groups in modern, dem 
cratic, progressive society are for the most part of fl 
relatively narrow and the specific sort whose membe 
are united in viewpoint and action only on some one 
a relatively small number of social aims and purpose 

The chief characteristic of such functional groups 
that membership is not necessarily permanent and i 
volves no necessary unity of viewpoint and action ov 
side of and beyond its specific aims and purposes. T! 
individuals who compose one group may at the same tir 
be members of many other social groups, and in th 
manifold social grouping the individual may find himse 
now associated with and now opposed to his fellows . 
a particular group. Thus, of two members of a sing 
business organization, for example, formed to secure ef 
ciency of production or extension of the market, or f 
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9 
sgression or defense against organized labor, one may 


> a Christian, the other an atheist; one may be a sub- 
riber to the doctrines, ethical and social, of the Catholic 
uth, the other an adherent of some Protestant church: 
ne may be an ardent republican, the other an equally 
dent democrat; one may stand for the enlargement of 
overnment functions, the other for the sacredness of 
atural individual rights; one may be an ardent sup- 
orter of social uplift, the other a firm believer in the 
survival of the fittest”; one may be an advocate of the 
rohibition of the liquor traffic, the other, of “personal 
berty”; in short, these two members of the employing 
roup, united in a single organization, created for cer- 
in specific purposes, that is to say, in a specific func- 
onal group, may be found in opposing camps with re- 
ect to all other matters of ethical and social import, 
id each associated thus in turn with representatives of 
rery so-called social class. 

That this is bound to be true, not only of employers 
it of those who work for wages, becomes evident when 
e look to the causes which underlie and determine the 
rmation of social groups. These groups are the out- 
yme, in the first analysis, of the attractive force of like- 
indedness and the repulsion of unlike-mindedness. 
‘hatever operates to make individuals like-minded tends 
_draw them together into a group, narrow or compre- 


nsive in its outlook according to the breadth of sym- 


thy involved. Whatever emphasizes or creates differ- 
ice of character, belief or interest tends to repel indi- 
duals and to force them into diverse and opposing 
‘coups. These groups, therefore, are the outcome of the 
tractive and repellent interaction of all the characteris- 
*s of individuals, relatively permanent and relatively 
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temporary and shifting, in all the infinity of their spect 
manifestations and combinations, and ultimately of ; 
the forces, physical and social, which play upon, crea 
and change the character and immediate interest, at 
tudes, and beliefs of particular men. They are ther 
sult thus, in part, of similarities and diversities of tet 
perament and propensities, of interests permanent a1 
temporary, of race and physical characteristics, of se 
and of environment.* But the interest which prompts 
the formation and diversification of functional groups 
not economic interest alone. The environment whi 
creates sympathy and antipathy is the whole social eny 
ronment, including social traditions of every sort, t 
educational influences and effects of the family, ft 
school, the church, the party, the infinite variety of soci 
organizations, the varied associations and contacts, fo 
mal and informal, involved in all the activities, the cor 
ings and goings of life, as well as the diverse conditior 


3 Unionism, using the term in its broadest sense, is the 1 
sult of a universal social tendency—the tendency of men 
similar temperament and similar environment and interest 
get together for common action. Unionism is, therefore, rn 
confined to wageworkers; it is one of the most fundamental a 
pervasive of social phenomena, and is prevalent in every soc 
class. But while unionism is generically the same in all class 
there are in every class different and in many respects rit 
and contradictory species and varieties of unionism. This a 
" plies with special force to trade unionism, the unionism of t 
wageworkers—where we have several rival forms of unioni 
which represent the rival viewpoints and programs of differe 
working groups. Trade unionism is distinguished from ott 
forms of unionism simply by the fact that it is the unionism, 
the wageworkers, but it does not differ essentially in func 
mental purpose and method from the unionism of other soc 
classes and groups. 
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andards of living, and relations involved in, and the 
itcome of, the industrial organization and activities of 
ciety. The purely economic activities, conditions and 
lations of the individual and the associations growing 
rectly out of these do indeed play a prominent: réle in 
e formation of character and ideals, and in the de- 
rmination of interest, and do thus determine to a very 
eat extent the formation of social functional groups, 
it that they are predominant as against all other social 
ces, even with respect to the membership of the com- 
ex labor group, is a matter which admits at least of 
asonable doubt. Not only do the individuals who com- 
se this great labor group present all the characteristics, 
id not only are they played upon by all the formative 
rces which make for diversity of functional groups, 
it the groups to which they are found actually allied are 
tremely diverse, often in opposition, and often derive 
eir membership partly or even largely from those who 
»not work for hire. The wageworking group includes 
ery variety of temperament—the artistic, religious, 
nstructive, destructive, conservative, radical, revolu- 
mary. 

Let us now take up the most important social theories 
d try to test them from the psychological standpoint. 
rst, the classical economic and business. man’s theory. 
The classical economic or business man’s social theory 
stulates the rational individual as the unit of society. 
ich individual, according to this theory, is possessed of 
rtain natural and inalienable rights. Fundamental 
jong these natural and inalienable rights are private 
operty, free competition and freedom of individual 
ntract, noninterference with the natural law of supply 
d demand in the fixing of prices and wage rates, the 
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right of the employer to manage his business to suit hin 
self, and the right of the worker to work when, whet 
and for whom he pleases. 

It is considered to be the sole province of governmer 
and law to uphold these and correlative rights, thus a 
lowing to the individual the greatest initiative and fre 
dom in “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” s 
long as he does not interfere with the natural rights « 
others. But any combination of individuals which inte 
feres with these natural rights, and especially with fr 
contract and competition, is looked upon as artificial ar 
against the laws of nature. Hence the doctrine of la 
seg faire. 

When these rights are recognized and upheld, and fl 
individual, so long as he does not violate the natur 
rights of others, is allowed to seek his own interest freel 
equality of opportunity is realized, each individual na 
urally tends to subserve the interest of his fellows, ha 
mony of interests prevails in society, and the social a1 
economic position to which any individual may rise | 
the exercise of industry and thrift is limited only by t 
abilities. It is the disregard of these rights which pr 
duces the absence of natural social harmony and the a 
pearance of classes and class conflict. Such classes ai 
conflict are, however, unnatural, artificial, and, in t 
long run, cannot endure. 

It will be seen that the fundamental assumptions u 
derlying this theory are a natural social order, resting | 
unchanging natural law and natural rights, existing pri 
and superior to social organization and will, a fixed soc 
constitution and relationships, sacredness of proper 
the rationality of human nature, and the competiti 
equality of individuals aside from personal difference 
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1ich tend initially to be slight. It is generally assumed 
those who hold to this doctrine that the common law 
the expression of immutable natural law, and that the 
cisions of the courts are normally the expression of 
tural justice. When the fundamental law and the 
urt decisions are allowed full force, thé inalienable nat- 
al rights are preserved, the true interests of all the 
dividuals are subserved, and social harmony prevails. 
While this classical economic and business man’s social 
eory is the most conservative and respectable thing in 
e world, and held by the most conservative and respec- 
ble people, it is in very close harmony, in its funda- 
ental character, with the theory of anarchism. The 
actionary conservatives and the philosophical anar- 
ists build on the same foundation and are very closely 
lied. Most of the postulates of the classical viewpoint 
e anarchistic postulates: rationality, individual liberty, 
tural law and natural order (as opposed to social order 
id law), natural and inalienable rights, likeness in hu- 
an nature, laissez faire, and fundamental harmony of 
terest. The main difference between the classical eco- 
ymic and business man’s social theory and the anarchis- 
> social theory is that the latter is more thorough. The 
assical stops, in its laissez faire policy and in its de- 
ands for the freedom of the individual, before the 
cred institution of private property; here it has not the 
uurage of its logic. The anarchistic viewpoint carries 
e thing through logically. Here is the main difference. 
rop the classical economist’s and business man’s awe of 
‘ivate property, let it be the free sport of the rational 
dividual and your classical theory becomes practically 
e anarchistic theory. 

What of the validity or invalidity of the assumption of 
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human rationality? Two points need to be consider 
First, are we not rational beings when we decide thit 
and act for the best interests of others as well as wh 
we decide and act purely with our own interests in vie 
The answer in the abstract is yes. But the answer fr 
the standpoint ‘of this classical theory and its cone 
tion of rationality is no. This theory distinctly 
sumes self-interest as the motive of rationality and 
tional action. Hear Adam Smith: “I have never kno 
much good done by those who affected to trade for 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very co 
mon among merchants and very few words need be € 
ployed in dissuading them from it.’” 

Secondly, the perfectly rational man, preceding acti 
always weighs and balances utilities against disutilit 
and always acts in the direction of the greatest net s 
plus of utility. This implies deliberate calculation bef 
action, an entire absence of emotion, or else a comp! 
disregard of emotion or feeling. If emotion is ever pr 
ent in the rational human being it is never allowed 
enter as a disturbing factor into his calculation or 
influence his subsequent action. The rational man 
mever moved directly by fear, hate, anger, revenge, | 
of wife, home, country, love of approbation, desire 
power or prestige. These things move him, if at 
only after being translated into terms of utilities and « 
utilities. He is never moved by any of these things 
act impulsively or thoughtlessly. If you strike him, 
always calculates the consequences before he strikes bz 

This assumption of deliberate action also implies 
entire absence of habit and habitual action. The ratic 


* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Routledge & Sons a 
bk. 4. chap. 2, p. 345. 
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an always weighs and balances before he buttons his 
at, or eats, or drinks, or smokes, or works, or plays. 
also denies the presence, as determinants of action, of 
herited tendencies and propensities, of individual pre- 
meeptions and prejudices, of passion of any .sort. 
iven a certain situation and two men similarly situated, 
id, as rational beings, they will always act in the same 
ay. Isthistrue? Of course it rules out all instinctive 
tion or reaction. A fly hits a man in the eye. He 
eighs and calculates utilities against disutilities before 
> closes his eyelid. 

Now, I do not intend to deny that men do weigh and 
lance before acting, or to maintain that they are not 
all rational. What I mean to say is that they are not 
together rational, that they are moved by love and hate, 
ar and prejudices, habits and propensity, apart from 
id often in opposition to the dictates of rationality. 
nd this is not only in line with common observation but 
ith modern psychology, which tells us that we are bun- 
es of propensities, preconceptions, impulses, and habits 
-some of them inherited from a remote past. We are 
1ided in our action both by feeling and habit, by intel- 
ct, and perhaps more by the first than by the last. But 
it is denied that man is moved solely by rational self- 
terest, this whole classical economic structure with its 
sumption of harmony of interest in society. topples 
Swn. The direct bearing of all this on our immediate 
‘oblem is that we cannot get labor reforms through by 
smonstrating their rationality. We shall have so to 
ove as to appeal fo men’s emotions and, in short, to 
ke into account their habits, thoughts, etc. This is 
ing practical, not academic. 

Now this brings us to the second social theory, the 
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socialist. Let us take here a brief general view of t 
Communist Manifesto:* Society, since the dissoluti 
of the primitive tribal community, has been composed 
warring classes. The fundamental basis of these clas: 
is opposition of economic interest, the outcome of privé 
ownership. In the development of society these warri 
classes have been reduced practically to two, the bot 
geoisie, owners of the means of production, profit take 
exploiters, and the proletariat, practically propertyle 
wageworkers, and exploited. This situation cann 
however, last, for it produces a series of destructive cc 
tradictions: over-production with under-consumpti 
commercial crises; increased repulsiveness of work a 
decreased remuneration, increased plenty with progr 
sive degeneration of the working class, cheapness w 
want; concentration of production and capital, with fi 
competition. Or, as Engels states it, the situation 
characterized by socialization of the means of producti 
with individual appropriation; or socialized producti 
and capitalistic appropriation; organization of prod 
tion in the individual workshop with anarchy of prod 
tion in society generally. Increase in numbers and | 
ganization of the working class is contradictory to 1 
bourgeoisie rule. The inevitable outcome must be 1 
destruction of the bourgeoisie, the triumph of the wo: 
ing class, the abolition of private property in the me: 
of production and the final abolition of classes and cl: 
rule, when harmony of interests will prevail in the co 
erative commonwealth, 

Does this socialist theory rest on any of the fun 
mental assumptions. of the classical economic theor 


*Karl Marx and Frederick Engels (1848), The eles 
the Communist Party. - 
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m natural order and natural law? Yes, but it is a dif- 
rent order and law, not fixed, but developing and evo- 
tionary. On natural rights? Yes, and the full prod- 
ct of toil, for example. Harmony of interest? Again 
2s, but it is an ultimate outcome. What assumptions 
[ the classical economic viewpoint does this contradict? 
he rational individual as the unit of society? Not al- 
gether, because each man is supposed to know his own 
terest. It contradicts the assumptions of human equal- 
y, of fixed social relationships, although ultimately not 
), Of sacredness of property and laissez faire. What 
her assumptions are there? Economic determinism. 
lan and social structures are molded entirely by the en- 
ronment and by the economic environment and forces. 
ocial evolution. Not the modern conception of evolu- 
on, of indefinite change, but of change according to a 
xed program with a determinate end—God or Nature 
-edetermining it—that is, teleological evolution. In- 
ritable determinism. No social effort can control or 
lange the course of what is economically determined.* 
The theory of Professor Veblen is generally fairly 
osely allied with that of the socialist. Like that, it 
es society as made up of warring classes, mainly the 
nploying and working class; like that, it is evolutionary 
-it sees these classes as the result of a process of evolu- 
on; like that, it lays immense stress upon the economic 
ctor as a determinant of classes and class conflict. 
hese classes are the product of modern machine indus- 


*The Syndicalist theory is like the socialist, only different in 
. methods. It is opposed to political action and favors a’ 
sical revolution by the workers, and working class rule in 
ciety made up of self-contained industrial groups. 
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try, by it cut off from contact with one another, each witl 
a separate molding environment and mental discipline. 

This theory differs, however, from the socialistic the 
ory in some very important respects. These classes exis 
apart and are at odds not so much because of a real fun 
damental opposition of interests, as because of an inabil 
ity to see things alike, due to a difference in the economi 
functions and economic environment. This theory is evo 
lutionary but evolutionary in a different way from the 
socialistic theory. There is constant change but in me 
assignable direction, and with no determination. Ther 
is not teleology in it. The difference in environment witl 
its classes and class conflict is, therefore, likely to go or 
indefinitely—to be a permanent state of affairs. An 
other important implication is that there is no third o: 
intermediary or mediating class possible; therefore, nc 
compromise or higher social control. Veblen’s theory 
postulates blind, opaque, physical force and causation a 
the chief social determinants. Man is not rational, ther 
are no natural rights, no social norm, no natural harmom 
of interests, no final social time when harmony of inter 
ests will rule. Classes and class struggles are the in 
evitable social situation. There are no general socia 
standards of right and wrong, good and bad, to whiel 
we can refer things for solution. All is in the grip o 
fate, of physical and economic causation. At present 
then, we have two classes and the inevitable two-clas: 
struggle. ; 

What is the matter with this theory? Does it worl 
out in practice? Existing facts in this connection as t 
class solidarity confute it. Instead of one labor view 
point we have business, uplift, revolutionary unionisn 
and the Industrial Workers of the World, But 
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rue theoretically? It is in line with modern science as 
9 nonteleological evolution. It is in line with modern 
sychology as to the nonrationality of man, who is a 
undle of inheritances, propensities, prejudices and in- 
tincts. It is in line with modern sociology—no natural 
ights, no natural order, no natural law as distinct from 
ocial order and social law, nonharmony of interests, no 
bsolute right and wrong. On the other hand, it places 
90 much stress upon the economic environment as a 
ormative force. Man is the outcome of his total social 
nvironment. The individual, according to Veblen, can- 
ot react on this environment; he is not a center of force. 
ut cannot we do something to change this environment 
y education, shop arrangements, etc.? Again, there are 
0 such rigid economic environments and disciplines. 
‘here is much more social interaction than is supposed. 

The progressive-uplift theory postulates a fundamental 
nd ultimate harmony of interests in society. It recog- 
izes the present existence of social classes and class con- 
ict but regards these as the temporary ,outcome of lack 
f sufficient social interaction, knowledge and under- 
tanding. Science and democracy, however, are gradu- 
lly overcoming these deficiencies. As science increases 
1e knowledge of social facts, forces and relationships, 
s democracy, especially through universal education, de- 
elops, and particularly as the practices of industrial 
emocracy, especially through collective bargaining, 
oread, there evolves a common social viewpoint, and a 
2al social will of the people destined to do away with 
lasses and class conflict, and to substitute in their place 
scial justice and social harmony in the pursuit of gen- 
ral well-being. 

According to this theory, present social conflict is due 
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mainly to the existence and mutual opposition of an en 
ploying and a working class. But already there is deve 
oping a strong third party—sometimes called “the pe 
ple,” sometimes “the consumers’”—unbiased in its viey 
point, standing for social justice, and representing tt 
true social will, a party already capable in ordinary case 
of acting as mediator and arbiter between the warrin 
classes. With the growth of knowledge of social affat 
and the increase of social interaction fostered by demo 
racy, this third party will gradually control the warrir 
classes and ultimately absorb them. The social will wi 
then be supreme, and social harmony will prevail. TI 
attainment of this end involves a constant extension « 
social control in the form of legislation and public opi 
ion in the support of the weaker warring class—tl 
workers. 

The progressive-uplift theory rests mainly on the fo 
lowing fundamental assumptions: (1) That man is n 
rational but is capable of a high degree of rationalit 
(2) That man is a product of-his total social enviro1 
ment and inheritance. (3) That increased knowleds 
and increased association of individuals and classes w: 
produce increased understanding, sympathy and ha 
mony of viewpoint. (4) That a strong social group 
capable of freeing itself from class interest and bias, « 
knowing what right, justice and welfare are for all - 
society, and of thus standing as an impartial arbiter b 
tween warring classes. (5) That social will is an e 
pression of natural law. In the crasser statements ¢ 
this theory social will is regarded as superior to natur 
law in social affairs. — 3 

Here various questions naturally arise. How do y 
know that there is a fundamental and ultimate harm 
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interests in society—how prove it? What does the 
sumption go back to? What about the facts? Is it 
ue in regard to some issues but not in regard to others? 
ven if we can get a third-party decision on each ques- 
on, how are we going to know that it is right? Is lack 
social interaction, i. e., lack of understanding, being un- 
le to see the other person’s point of view, the only basis 
classes and class conflict? When there is a real fun- 
mental difference of interest, can there be any real 
cial will or any social justice, any social standards of 
ght or wrong? Where would they come from, and 
hat sanctions would they have? Is there any such 
ass as consumers, the public, the people? Are not all 
msumers producers with producers’ interests, allying 
em to one or the other group? Is not the interest of 
e public different, with different class inclinations on 
fferent subjects? Is the public always wiser than the 
ass in the industry concerned as to what should be 
me? Has public control so far proved wise and effi- 
ent? > 
It is urged in criticism of this theory that there is a 
oup of questions on which the interests of different 
cial classes are opposed. But in respect to any specific 
sue, such as wages or hours in a particular industry, are 
e classes solidly lined up, and are those which are lined 
) usually a social majority?® Must we have agreement 
| standards of right and justice to get people to act 
gether to better conditions, to get a real social will? 
there nothing for the public to do but helplessly to 
ew the struggle between antisocial factions, or, at most, 
play the subordinate and equivocally useful part of 
See C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, as to the multitude of 
erlapping groups different for each question, 
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“make-weight” between them? Must our final conclt 
sion be thus negative and pessimistic? Personally I ¢ 
not believe it. The apparent impossibility of a soci 
will and a constructive social program comes from lool 
ing at the situation as a whole with a hidden assumptic 
of class viewpoint unconnected with specific question 
and from assuming that standards of right and justic 
must be absolute. There is a door to constructive soci: 
opportunity and here, I believe, is the key with which 
can be unlocked. 

While in matters in which the interests of the warrin 
classes are really opposed there appears to be no possibi 
ity of a third party altogether without any economic cla: 
interest and bias, or of setting up general and absolute « 
exact standards of social right or justice to which all or 
majority can be depended upon to adhere, there is 
possibility of discovering in connection with every suc 
specific problem minima and maxima which represent 
nearer. approach than at present exists to social right ar 
justice. These are the limits within which right and justi 
lie in the particular case, and to which it is often possib 
to get the adherence of the warring groups and almo 
always the adherence of those, whatever their gener 
economic interest and bias, who are not directly cor 
cerned. Such,. for example, are minimum wage rate 
maximum hours, and maximum conditions of sanitatic 
and safety in the different industries. On the basis « 
these specific minima and maxima, we can formulate 
general constructive program of social betterment, an 
I believe, develop a real third party in its support. — It 
true that between the limits thus set we shall apparent 
have to allow the warring groups to fight out the conte: 


but we can also establish maxima and minima in the for 
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{ socially tolerable rules of the game, in accordance with 
hich the contest must be fought. The great thing ic 
» get more social interactions. . The solution, therefore 
2s logically outside the field of labor in education.® 

It is possible that some might advocate doing nothing 
ntil we had a complete constructive program worked 
at and all of the machinery necessary for putting it into 
peration, for securing the facts, establishing maxima 
ad minima of every kind in every occupation, establish- 
ig socially tolerable rules of the game in industrial 
ontests, educating the public for perfect legislative 
ction, and for fair adjudication, wise administration and 
1forcement of the law. This, however, would mean to 
ave everything for an indefinite period to be settled by 
1wW partisan contests and the wiles of the politician, to 
e settled by the principle of might and cunning, with no 
pproach, in the majority of cases, to justice and social 
elfare. Those who have had a vision of social justice 
ad welfare should most decidedly get into the game and 
ct up to their best lights on every occasion. That is the 
nly way to keep things from going to zack and ruin 
hile better standards and concepts are taking form. If 
tion were never taken until all problems and all meth- 
Is were perfectly worked out, there would be no prog- 
sss at all. That is not the method of social progress. 
Je progress socially mainly by the trial and error 
ethod ; we learn by action that is partly right and partly 
rong. But action should be foresighted and intelligent. 
Te should not shut our eyes to the need of social stand- 
ds, of a constructive program and of the machinery to 


®In this connection read carefully the Commons’ plan, Final 
eport, United States Commission on Industrial Relations, pp. 


7-401. 
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put it into force. We should not despair and be conte 
simply to throw our might as partisans to one or t 
other contending parties, blindly accepting all the erro: 
Instead, while we are acting we should have always 
mind the larger and better thing, the long time outloc 
and try to make our experiences throw light upon it. 
between periods of action there should be an effort 
advance in the formulation of standards and constru 
tive action in the interest of all—to make action a sche 
for the development of social understanding and co 
structive ends. 

The fault of reformers is not that they act, but th 
they act blindly and act only, that they do not see t 
whole of the social situation back of the particular in 
dent, that they do not try to grasp this whole in the inte 
vals or try to formulate principles of action from 
Being simply spasmodic and particularistic, regardi 
each struggle as a case by itself, they do not make ai 
general advance. The trouble with most people wl 
make proposals in the labor field is that they do not u 
derstand the broad features and forces with which th 
have to deal. They do not know, therefore, what oug 
to be done, and if they find anything that apparent 
ought to be done, they naiyely assume that because 
ought to be done, it can be done. If men in society we 
mere pawns to be moved about the board and if their on 
good was their immediate material betterment and if 1 
formers were omniscient and had the power of God, tl 
would be all right. But none of these things are trt 
Men have their own ideas as to what is good for the 
and how to secure it. And ina democracy you cann 
give men what is for their good except by their conse 
and by moving them to go out and get it. Trade unio 
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m is a self-help institution. The trade unionist wants, 
ot charity, not patronage, but justice. He prefers to 
st that by his own efforts. He does not want patron- 
ze, however good its objective results. He has no sym- 
ithy with the people or forces which would reach down 
) help him from above. To know what ought to be 
yne for the workers, we must know the men themselves, 
eir ideas, ideals, purposes and ways of looking at 
ings; the relationships that actually exist among them 
id how they view these relationships and why. 

The public should undoubtedly take a hand in such 
atters. This is an absolute necessity if these contests 
‘e ever to be settled in the interest of social welfare. 
ere fighting between employers and workers will never 
tain this end. But the so-called public has no machinery 
‘action, or constructive program, and no means of get- 
ng into the game before the struggle is on. It is prac- 
cally inefficient, merely groping. After the struggle is 
1, it finds itself obliged simply to line up with one side 
; a partisan, usually for the workers. »A strike starts 
-a little group contest, but the public, having no infor- 
ation or standards of judgment or means of indepen- 
nt action, must stay out or go in as partisan of one 
de or the other. Some do go in, enlarging the issues. 
hat forces others in, and gradually many are forced in. 
he result is a gradual enlargement of the line-up, of 
oadening points of opposition; temporary class lines 
pear; a class struggle begins to emerge. All this is 
ie to the lack of means of informing the public before- 
ind and settling the difficulty upon grounds of social 
elfare, or of enforcing the public will. 

Our labor laws are built up haphazard, due to emo- 
ynalism after some disaster or revelation; they are a 
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heterogeneous and frequently contradictory mass. J 
nutely specific and therefore inelastic and inadaptab 
they are therefore often unenforceable, and often, if e 
forced, unjust to employers and harmful to the workers 
they show no prevision, no program, no consistency 
the same state or as between states. 

The administration of the law is in the hands of d 
ferent bureaus with ill-defined relationships, jealous: 
and cross-purposes. In Illinois there are the Industr: 
Board with powers undefined, a Board of Commissione 
of Labor, the Department of Factory Inspection, 
Employers’ Liability Commission, a Bureau of Lab 
Statistics, a State Mining Board and Inspectors (fi 
commissioners), a State Employment Office, and a Boa 
of Arbitration. Political appointees hold offices; 
confidence exists; there are lax administration, inefficie 
inspection, a lack of knowledge of facts, and appeals 
courts because laws are unintelligent and unintelligent 
enforced. 

In labor contests no foreknowledge exists; there is 

machinery for getting it, no enlightened public opinio 
there is arbitrary disregard of public rights (street c 
strikes), false claims and a helpless public. The wor 
ers want arbitration when weak but refuse it wh 
strong. Arbitration is conducted on no principles ; ratt 
is it always a compromise against the employer. The 
are no real settlements. 

We must have means for developing a body of ex: 
and truthful information, developing common standat 
of right and justice (maxima and minima or rules of t 
game), developing a real public opinion back of the 
developing a constructive social program, getting ce 
tralized, strong, ae = administration and enfor 
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ent of laws, with a view to the whole situation; getting 
id applying knowledge and standards to control, and in 
e settlement of contests, creating to this end social in- 
ractions. This understanding and knowledge can be 
cured only by the closest first-hand study in the fields 
is all a matter of doing the work in a calm, orderly, 
rge-minded and farsighted, constructive and scientific 
anner. 
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APPENDIX I 


NOTES ON METHOD 
HistoricAL Meruop vs. HistoricAL NARRATIVE 


It is almost an axiom nowadays that “the present can 
understood only with reference to the past.” The gene: 
acceptance of this phrase is supposed to mark the trium 
of the historical spirit and correlatively of the histori 
-method. If this were true it would mean undoubtedly 
great scientific advance. But to what extent is it true? 
there ground for the belief that the historical spirit a 
method, scientifically speaking, are Comprehended by a 
large proportion of contemporary scholars and teacher 
Are not the most evident results of the apparent dominar 
of the new ideal, at least in economics and closely alli 
disciplines, a great deal of misdirected and barren histori 
reading, and much indiscriminate indulgence in mere h 
torical narrative ? 

As things go now, if a general theory of economics is 
be exploited, it must be preceded by chapters -on the « 
velopment of English industry from the middle ages; 
the discussion is one concerning capital and its uses, 
must begin with an erudite consideration of the etymologi 
development of terms; if a class is to be set to study ec 
temporary municipal problems, it must first be made to dr 
slowly through the history of European municipalities; i: 
student undertakes to treat critically or constructively 
bit of current theory he is likely to be regarded as 1 
scientific and unscholarly if he fails first to read and su 
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arize in a “historical part” all that has been written on 
e subject before. In fact, historical narrative, masquer- 
ing as historical method, has become a fad. The truly 
ientific historical method is exemplified only here and 
ere in the work of a few thoughtful scholars and teachers, 
d counts for little because its real character and signifi- 
nce are rarely comprehended. 

It is difficult to realize just what the authors and ad- 
cates of this sort of preliminary historical narrative and 
idy expect it to accomplish. The well-meaning but vague 
irases with which they introduce it certainly do not en- 
hten us. Apparently they think and act in obedience, 
ore or less conscious, to the modern scientific imperative 
ich demands that things, as they are found, be explained 
terms of genesis and process. But, when one faces the 
estion, how can these narratives contribute to any such 
planation in any specific case? The historical narrative 
“introductory”; it precedes the statement of any situation 
be, explained ; its facts are neither selected nor arranged 
th reference to any specific problem. Apparently there 
a vague idea that the “historical setting” is in some way 
dowed with the power both to evoke and to solve prob- 
ns still unstated; and certainly no other supposition, in 
ese days of multiplied interests, would justify the attempt 
get at the meaning of any definite problem by first filling 
2 mind with a mass of information, relevant and irrele- 
nt, indistinguishably intermixed. The fact is that there 
a vast difference between the historical method of science 
d this common, indiscriminate, historical narrative and 
idy which is a travesty of it. 

To understand the historical method and to make use of 
in scientific work or in teaching we must first realize just 
iat is the end of scientific investigation and how it is that 
appeal to history can aid us in attaining this end. We 
2 prone to think of scientific knowledge as an end in 
elf—to speak of the scientific spirit as simply a desire 
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to know—to understand the existing situation—but is 
not true that in reality all scientific investigation is und 
taken in furtherance of some definite, vital, human inte 
est? We wish to control the forces at hand so as better 
realize some human purpose, therefore we seek to coi 
prehend the existing situation from the standpoint of t 
purpose or interest in question. The scientific interest 
therefore not merely academic but is in a sense practical 
practical in the sense that it is an interest in understandi 
for the sake of the life of society or the individual. 
follows that all scientific investigation is bound to be high 
selective. We do not seek to understand the existing sitt 
tion as a whole—that would be impossible—but we seek 
understand the present in its relation to the interest 
stake, the problem in hand. With this end in view we 
as scientists to the past—te history—not to endeavor 
“reconstruct the past,’ but for light on the practical pre 
lem before us. We go to the past in our scientific soc 
studies because we recognize the fact that just as livi 
individuals are not altogether what we see them to be 
immediate thought and action, but are also bundles of st 
pressed and latent motives, propensities, and potentialit 
inherited, some of them, from a remote past, so social ins 
tutions are not merely what they can be shown to be 
study of their present structure and functioning, but « 
also what they are actually or potentially in process of | 
coming as the result of the operation of forces past as W 
as present. Hence it is, in a sense, true, that the pres 
can be understood only with reference to its past. 

The elements of the historical method, as applied to 
cial science, ought to follow as a series of simple corollar 
from what has been said. The purpose of this method 
evidently to further the solution of a definite probl 
through helping to explain a present situation—either_ 
actual or some definite past institutional situation whict 
assumed for the purposes of study to be present. r 
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roblem presented is therefore specific, immediate, prac- 
ical. The immediate historical question is: how did this 
ituation come to be what it is? The data through which 
his question is to be answered are specific and selected; 
hey are derived from its past as distinguished from the 
ast of other institutions, or from the facts of general 
nstitutional history. 

Clearly then the historical method in this connection pre- 
upposes a well-defined institutional situation—a descrip- 
ive account of what is or has been at some definite time— 
nd the facts which it marshals out of the past in explana- 
ion of this situation are not general, but refer specifically to 
his situation; they aim to show definitely its genesis and 
he process through which it came to be what it is. In 
ther words, the historical method of science, as applied to 
conomics and kindred subjects, requires that the problem 
irst be raised, that the situation as seen in the present first 
ye stated, and that then, and not till then, solution of the 
juestion why be attempted by a careful study of the past 
ut of which the situation given is supposed to have 
merged. 

With the simple exceptions of the character and source 
yf its data, therefore, the historical method does not differ 
rom the ordinary method of scientific investigation. The 
act that we have to go to history for the data—to become 
n a sense historians—does not alter the scientific end and 
loes not relieve us from the utmost exercise of our mental 
yowers in hypothesis, analysis, discriminating selection, 
ynthesis, and clear and logical statement. In other words, 
listorical data are scientifically important only when they 
xplain some matter of fact of vital interest to us. There 
s nothing sacerdotal about them. They have no impor- 
ance merely because they refer to the past. Their impor- 
ance is to be determined in any given case by exactly the 
ame tests to which ordinary data are subjected. 

To bring out more clearly the contrast between the his- 
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torical method as thus characterized, and mere historic 
narrative misapplied, let us take an example or two. Su 
pose the matter under discussion to be the comprehensic 
of the present capitalistic organization. The pseudo-hi 
torical schoolman starts out with a sketch of the industri 
history of England and then, having done supposed hor 
age to the scientific spirit of the age, he proceeds to a clo 
taxonomic treatment of the present situation, interwov 
with good old-fashioned explanation of it in terms of t 
mechanical equilibrium of present forces—human motiv 
and physical forces. Just what has the historical intr 
duction signified here? The true exemplar of the historic 
method, on the other hand, starts from an analysis at 
description of the capitalistic system as an actual compl 
institutional structure upheld, for the moment if you pleas 
by the mechanical equilibrium of present forces. Looki 
thus at the thing as it now appears, he asks the questi 
why, in his attempt to better understand the situation fro 
the standpoint of his peculiar interest, and then proceeds 
answer the query by specific historical investigation. T 
whole difference in this case between the two methods 
that we have, on the one hand, the mechanical juxtap 
sition of historical narrative and analysis of present pheno 
ena and, on the other hand, the scientific solution of 
definitely stated problem by means of appropriately mez 
shaled data. 

Or suppose we are endeavoring to make an earnest stu 
of the present trade-union movement. If we were to fi 
low the example and spirit of those who preface econon 
texts with historical chapters, we should feel it necessat 
before getting acquainted with the ideas and methods 
Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Cornelius P. She 
to plod laboriously up through the history of labor con 
tions and organizations from the dawn of the era of fr 
labor at least. Actuated by the historical spirit, we shov 
first try to get at the present situation—the ideas, idea 
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ims, and methods of the present unionists. Then we 
hould call in the aid of past experience to help us determine 
he sources and the life history of these present notions 
ind methods of labor, and, therefore, what as social and 
ndustrial institutions trade unions really are and are be- 
oming, what their real relation is to the complex institu- 
ional situation of the present, and therefore, as a corollary, 
1ow they are to be looked upon and colt with for the 
yest interests of society. 

It must be admitted of course that the present is no 
nore capable of being completely realized than the past is 
f being completely reconstructed. Attempts both to realize 
ind to reconstruct are bound to be selective. Unless the 
nterest in the realization of the present is superior to the 
nterest that prompts to the attempt to reconstruct the 
ast there is no ground for preferring the one attempt over 
he other. But the “historical narrative” interest is mainly 
;cademic, while that interest in the realization of the pres- 
nt which makes use of the historical method in harmony 
vith modern scientific insight, is, as we have pointed out, 
Mm a sense practical—practical in the sense that it is an 
nterest in understanding for the sake of or in the interest 
f the life of the society or the individual. The historical 
pirit in harmony with the modern scientific spirit or at- 
itude is simply the going to the past to gratify the same 
nterest that prompts to the attempt to realize the present. 
he main trouble with those who indulge in historical nar- 
ative is that they seem to think that academic reconstruc- 
ion of the past can contribute to the ends of the prac- 
ical interest of the present. In this they are for the most 
art mistaken. From the standpoint of the practical in- 
erest involved the academic reconstruction is a hopeless 
angle of relevancy and irrelevancy, altogether without defi- 
ite teaching. 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to note that 
shile the prefacing of the discussion of economic principles 
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and conditions by long-drawn-out historical narrative 
violates the most vital rules of pedagogy, the historica 
method lends itself admirably to pedagogical needs 1 
rightly understood. It gives the:student something definite 
something with which he is ordinarily, through experienc 
or reading, in some degree familiar; it rouses his interes 
by asking: what, in terms of some vital human interest 
does this situation mean? And then it invites him to searel 
for the answer’ to this question. This harmonious rela 
tionship between the scientific and the pedagogical method 
however, should not too much prejudice the new race o 
university investigators who affect to deprecate the peda 
gogical point of view as unworthy the consideration of th 
scientist. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


The real problem method consists in taking some on 
vital social thing and in working it out as a problem, draw 
ing into it and giving substance and practical applicatior 
to the whole body of knowledge that you possess mechani 
cally and absolutely. You thus locate and find use fo 
what you have acquired without life connections elsewhere 
Make all the work you are doing in the university an 
all your outside daily experience count. If you try thu 
to link this work up with daily life and not let it be merel: 
an academic matter, you will be surprised where and hov 
much suggestive material you will get. Everything tha 
happens will contribute to throw some light on your prob 
lem. This is the direct corollary of pragmatism, its direc 
teaching and application. . 

All this means that no one should come into the cours 
who is not vitally interested, who cannot see that the sub 
ject touches some life-purpose of his, and who is not pre 
pared to work hard and at times to go far beyond th 
schedule of hours which university courses on the averag 
presume to require. There are no carefully prepared lec 
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ures to ease over the places where materials are diffuse, 
Il-adapted and hard to get at. The whole thing is a 
roblem to me as well as to you. We shall succeed, there- 
ore, only if each one is vitally interested and contributes 
ll that he can to the result. 

In this course we have to formulate our own problems, 
letermine our own method, plow our way through great 
nasses of ill-adapted secondary materials for small sig- 
ificant results, and, for the most part, seek our materials 
n the raw. We shall have to attend union meetings; meet 
ind study union officials; read and digest union constitu- 
ions and working rules, trade agreements, and convention 
eports; study union*periodicals; follow in the newspaper 
inion controversies; work up special topics; read court 
lecisions ; and, if strikes or lockouts occur in the city, get 
ut and study them at first-hand, and watch the methods 
mployed. 

One of our first contacts with unionism will be attend- 
ng a meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor. This 
s a city central, one of the organic units of the American 
federation of Labor. It is composed of delegates from 
ocal unions, mostly craft locals which are again members 
f national trade unions. Its members are officers of local 
inions or selected as representatives of them, and are not 
together typical of the rank and file. This will be an 
pportunity for you to determine what sort of people the 
Inionists are. Note: 

1. Their intelligence, force; sincerity, outlook on 
life and society, ideals, standards of morality, rights 
and justice. 

2. Their viewpoint. Is it craft, class, social, or group? 
What kind of group concepts have they? 

3. Are they conservative, radical, revolutionary, ideal- 

istic or materialistic, altruistic or selfish, highly emotional 
or rational? 

4. Gather evidence of what they want and how they 
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propose to get it; their problems, aims, demands, methoc 

and attitudes. 
Note also: 

1. The nature of Unionism and general characteristi 
of the movement. Is it narrowly economic, or broad 
political, ethical, social, etc. ? 

2. What is its viewpoint and spirit? Narrow grou 
class or social? Evidence? Is it characterized by unit 
and solidarity or by narrow factionalism? Evidence 
Is it altruistic or selfish, forceful or futile ; characterize 
by intense prejudice and moved by emotionalism, or ope! 
minded and rationalistic? Democratic or the reverse 
Revolutionary or conservative? Two bases on whic 
democratic or antidemocratic character must be judgec 

3. What are its educational and informational qual 
ties? Compare the information of unionists and unive 
sity students on current affairs. The meeting is tt 
means of great dissemination of information, for tl 
delegates carry back what they hear to 100,000 member 

4. What functional types are represented ? 

5. What is unionism anyhow? 

These various meetings will help us gradually to bui! 
up our conception of what unionism is. Different studen 
will get different evidence and also get the same eviden 
from different angles. By analyzing this evidence und 
the heads of the nature of the union group, the nature « 
the union personnel, and the nature of the union prograr 
we shall get our what of unionism. Then it will be f 
us to attempt to interpret this, especially the program, whic 
will give us our why of unionism. I think you will agr 
before we get through that this is the only way, but lil 
all things worth while it is the hard way. 9 

Meetings like this are valuable to put us in touch wi 
the actual union movement. They give us a feeling « 
reality of the subject of study. The possibilities of the 
meetings are uncertain. There is likely to be little discu 
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sion, hence little chance to estimate or judge different types 
of men or conflicts of ideals and interests within the group. 
Possibly there may be a false appearance of unity and en- 
thusiasm. However, there may be speeches voicing the 
concrete longings, troubles and strivings of unionists, and, 
therefore, putting us in touch with current things. Talk 
to the men and officers if the opportunity offers itself. 
Considerable time and experience are required to judge 
them, but get acquainted and begin to judge. 

One most important thing in connection with the work we 
are trying to do which we have not emphasized thus far 
is that nothing worth while can come out of work of this 
character apart from the determination on the part of each 
one of you to put the very best of himself into it in the way 
of good, hard, persistent, consistent, independent thinking. 
This work will amount to nothing unless you make of this 
thing, unionism, a serious personal problem and determine 
to think yourself through to a series of vital conclusions. 
These facts which you get from the field work and the read- 
ings are absolutely worthless unless you get down seriously 
and dig the significance out of them. The facts as mere 
facts will not do you any good. They will soon be forgotten. 
It is what they mean in terms of the character of unionism 
and social welfare that is important. This meaning you 
cannot get by merely listening to what I say of them, or 
repeating them to me; nor if you regard the facts as in- 
trinsic bits of information to be stored away, or the work 
as mere task work to be done well enough to satisfy me. 

Only if you yourself get a clear understanding of their 
meaning by your own hard effort will they be of any last- 
ing value to you. You must yourselves get at them and 
squeeze the last essence of significance out of them. And 
do not have it in mind that you must agree with me. I 
do not care what your conclusions are. What I want is 
evidence that you have put your soul into the work, that 
you have not been passive, that you have been intensely 
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active, that these things have meant something serious t 
you, that you have brought all your faculties and all you 
experience to bear upon them in the effort to analyze, o 
ganize, and interpret them. If you have not the time 1 
do all the reading and thinking I ask, do the thinking. ] 
my opinion, an hour of good hard thinking is worth mot 
than twenty hours of reading just to get over the groun 
I would rather have a paper that showed one flash of re: 
insight than the most elaborate and finished piece of cop} 
ing or mere stringing together of information. The traine 
man, the educated man, is the one who has learned to gras 
a problem in the complexity of facts, and see the relatio 
of the facts to the problem, to separate the significar 
from the merely incidental, to probe for hidden meaning 
to marshal evidence for a definite conclusion. He is th 
man who is going to do things in life. I want the wor 
to be training to this end. I want you to throw yourselve 
into the work in this spirit. Think out the meaning c 
things. Never mind the outcome. 


ResEARCH METHODS 


Success in research is preéminently an individual ma 
ter. No definite rule or method can be laid down that wi 
insure success. Each person must work out his own pe 
culiar method. Every different research problem requir 
_a different method of attack and system of work. Th 
reason for generally poor results of public research is thi 
one stilted method is used. Research students work m 
chanically. The great essentials are personal qualitie 
the ability to formulate a problem, to grasp a situation < 
_a whole, an analytic and synthetic ability, insight and su; 
gestive alertness, selective ability or ability to distinguis 
between the significant and the insignificant, ability to weig 
the evidence, to distinguish between the true and the fals 
a sense of proportion, infinite patience in the handling of di 
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il, resourcefulness and flexibility in overcoming obstacles 
id creating means to ends, staying power, ability to draw 
gether the scattered threads and to construct a clear-cut, 
yinted and logical outline or medium for presentation of 
sults, ability to put results into good, crisp, forceful Eng- 
sh, with plenty of lights and shadows and emphatic sum- 
aries. 

Anyone who possesses these qualities actually or poten- 
ally will work out his peculiar and successful method of 
search. The most that anyone can do for such a person 
to give him a few hints that may save him from getting 
to blind alleys and from wasting his time and energy. 
hese hints concern mainly the choice of a subject, the 
eparation for investigation and note taking, the taking 
id filing of notes, the weighing of evidence, and the out- 
ing of the thesis and the report. 

A great proportion of failures in research results from 
e improper choice of a subject. The student takes a sub- 
ct because the teacher sees something in it. This is all 
rong. No one can do anything worth while with a sub- 
ct unless he sees in it something definite, vivid, worth 
hile, a vital problem, a vital thing to prove or disprove. 
e must have a warm, drawing feeling for the thing, must 
el that there is something great in it. Without this the 
ork will be pointless, the student will simply flounder. 
ne teacher should not, therefore, choose for the student, 
it set the student first to make a choice, subject to the 
acher’s approval. The student should never take a sub- 
ct in which he does not see a definite nut to crack. There- 
re, a man should feel spontaneously attracted to the sub- 
ct and consider it carefully for the vital object of interest. 
his is the first essential step for successful research. 
Every piece of research, to be successful, requires that 
have in view a definite problem for solution and a definite 
ethod of attack upon that problem. And every definite 
oblem requires its peculiar method of attack or research. 
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The determination of the definite problem and the defi 
method of attack must precede the actual systematic iny 
tigation of the facts and note taking, except notes on 
nature of the problem, its essential aspects and ways 
treating it. For not all facts are of the same importance 
value. Many have no value at all for any particular « 
until the problem and method have been worked out pre 
clearly. The student up to this time has no basis for 
collection of facts, for distinguishing between what is : 
portant and unimportant. Note taking before this, the 
fore, will mean an immense waste of time and effort 
accumulating unimportant information, and will often 
sult in the student getting swamped in detail and utte 
lost—never getting out. Therefore, the first thing to 
after the choice of subject is settled is to go definitely z 
singly to work on the particular nature of the probl 
involved and the methods of research to solve it. T 
means, unless the student is already familiar with the fic 
two things: (1) Soaking in the general literature and 
objective facts in the field; soaking full of the probl 
and thinking it out, not to a conclusion, but as a game 
be played, with the sole object to find the nut to cr 
and the way to hold it and hit it, ie., finding the defir 
problem and working out the definite method of attack. ( 
Doing a ton of thinking; here is where the main part 
your intellectual effort comes in, where you have to 
your straining. If you get clearly oriented in these thi 
the rest is comparatively easy ; you will know what you : 
after, how to select, how to organize. It will be simply { 
lowing out a plan. But while you are doing this soak 
and thinking, you do not want to take notes except o1 
question of problem and method—no fact notes; you hi 
not your basis for selection—and if you do you will wa 
an immense amount of time and effort. 

When you have soaked and thought your way throt 
to a definite understanding of your problem and | met 
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hen make out your outline for research, your questionnaire 
4 whatever you call it, to direct your specific investigation 
ind to classify your notes. Then, not till then, are you 
eady for the actual systematic research and note taking 
rr filing. This preliminary soaking has another vital pur- 
ose that will come out later. 

All this soaking and thinking before the actual investiga- 
ion is entered upon may seem at first sight something 
ou have no time to do, but if rightly done it will save an 
mmense amount of time and effort in the end. It not only 
tuards against taking worthless notes, but guards against 
ing swamped in undigested details at the end; insures 
hat all through the work you know exactly where you are, 
nd that everything you do is definitely pointed to a definite 
nd. Your knowledge is systematized all the while, you 
re proceeding systematically toward definite conclusions, 
nd when your research is over, you have simply to draw 
our threads together into an orderly whole, present the 
vidence in an orderly way, and draw your conclusions. 

The prime object is to have each note so that one can 
efer to it instantly and can keep the whole situation fresh 
1 mind. Mechanical matters generally mean: (1) a filing 
utline; (2) a filing case, guide cards; (3) small sheets to 
iscourage too much volume—many notes are best simply 
s page references; (4) only one point on a sheet; (5) 
areful reference at bottom; (6) key at top; (7) kept filed 
s far as possible. The dangers are too much mechanism, 
ilettantism, and being swamped in complexity; the sim- 
lest form for the purpose is best. 

Of course, all this will not get you anywhere if you do 
ot know how to judge and weigh evidence. My experience 
that almost all evidence is partisan. From fifty to ninety- 
ve per cent of what you get as facts in books and in the 
eld are attempts to mislead, or pure misinformation; in 
ny case, false. Moreover, the facts are of great inequality 
1 importance. Students thus must know, first, how to 
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separate the false from the true, second, how to give f: 
relative importance. The only guide here is the knowle 
one possesses, along with his experience in the judgment 
men. You have almost got to know before you can s 
cessfully find out. Here again comes in the supreme va 
of preliminary soaking and thought. You must know enot 
about the whole situation and the men in it before you ge 
to gather facts so that you can exercise sound judgment, « 
tinguish the important from the unimportant, and kn 
which men are misleading. The best success then requ! 
a background of broad general information, knowledge 
men and motives, maturity and experience, and the soak 
for the particular work. 

The final step before writing up is the formulation of 
outline of treatment. One should never try to write wi 
out a general outline, but there is danger in trying to o 
line minutely beforehand. Get the general sweep of 
subject and outline ahead each day. Of course, I need - 
speak of proportion, emphasis and style. 
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STUDENTS’ REPORT ON TRADE UNION 
PROGRAM 


To get a.concrete notion and tangible evidence of the 
ide union program or set of programs the classes read 
_ the trade union literature available, with the idea of 
thering up all the items and formulating them into some- 
ing like a consistent whole. From the beginning of the 
urse on trade unionism every member of the class turned 
a written report of every labor meeting attended by 
e class, every talk on labor made to the class by an 
tsider, and every interview he held with a labor leader. 
addition separate committees made special studies of the 
nerican Federation of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
> Knights of Labor and the Industrial Workers of the 
orld. All the papers were then reviewed by a com- 
ttee whose duty was to cull out the aims, principles and 
sories, policies, etc., and to organize them into a sys- 
matic whole. This work was done by a number of classes, 
ch using and building on the results of its predecessors. 
The following is a preliminary report of the committee 
the class on the Aims, Principles and Theories, Policies, 
mands, Methods, and Attitudes of Trade Unionism. 


I. Arms 


pression of the self—personality, temperament, group 
philosophy. 
gher intelligence and capacity for enjoyment, 
391 
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Looking to improved conditions—more now. 
Improvement of working conditions, in the matter o 
Wages 
Hours. 
Safety 
Health 
Security 
Continuity 
Exertion 
Independence and personal dignity 
Supervision and control. 
Improvement of living conditions and standard of livin; 
More just distribution of wealth 
Community of wealth and industry 
Industrial democracy 
Uplift of the working class 
Uplift of the community as a whole 
Obtaining rights as citizens 
Extension of democracy 
Self-help. 


Il. PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES 


Essence of social maladjustment is the wage system. 
Low wages cause of most human ills. 
Unemployment is the result of social conditions. 
Wealth is for the benefit of all, not for a special class. 
Everyone has a right to what he physically produce 
Profits are robbery; whole returns of industry shou 
go to labor, which alone creates. 
Not opposed to past unjust accumulations but wa 
better future adjustment. 
Profits of capital belong to labor. 
Common ownership of means of production by wor 
ers is inevitable and not far off. 
Profits from improvements should go to labor. 
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Need for Unionism based on the present wage system. 
To maintain wages all must unionize. 
Belief in the wage fund theory (or lump of labor theory) 
causes opposition to: 
Industrial schools 
Immigration. 
Disbelief in the wage fund theory: 
Immigration creates a demand equal to the productive 
power which it adds. 
Raising wages will’ simply increase the productive effi- 
ciency of employees. 
abor-Cost Theory—Labor alone the creator of wealth. 
Il workers are of the same benefit to society, whether 
skilled or unskilled, and all should therefore receive 
the same wages. 
ligher wages do not raise the price of the product. 
Price depends ultimately on effective demand. 
Higher wages mean increased demand for goods. 
abor not a commodity: Unions not a monopoly. 
rinciples of standardization and uniformity. 
lentity of interests of labor and capital. 
odperation with employer whenever possjble—the goal. 
ertain classic “rights” of employers denied: 
Employer’s right to run his business as he wishes. 
Employer’s right to hire and discharge whomever and 
whenever he pleases. 
ntagonism of labor and capital. 
ompetition causes perpetual and progressive increase of 
‘poverty. 
ompetition between man and man is healthy ; between man 
and machine it is injurious to man. 
ompetition unrestricted makes unions necessary. 
ixed, absolute, unchanging system of things. 
sciety’s, obligation to the worker to help maintain his 
‘inalienable rights, including: 
Right to work—right to a job, a trade. 
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Right to organize. 

Right to leisure. 

Right to an education. 

Right to free action vs. employer. 

Good of all more important than good of a few. 
Organization is essential to freedom from oppression. 
Unionism does not take away the laborer’s freedom. 
Solidarity of the working classes, 
Injury to one the concern of all. 
Harmony of interests of all laborers. 
No single trade organization capable of coping 
employers as all combined are. 
Interests of labor class are more fundamental t 
those of the craft group. 

Cheap workingmen’s hotels, minimum wage, etc., sin 
retard the one right way of bettering things— 
ganization. 

A working class organization should include farm 
business men, etc., all but large capitalists. 
Only workingmen should be enrolled in labor organ 

tions. 

Interests of own group. paramount—whether: 

The trade or craft group, or 
The industrial group, or 
The federated trades group, or 
Workers of the world. 
Political action. : 
Might is right (when Unionists win). 
Right and justice are the rules of the game of 
ruling class. , 
Unions justified for the good they do, no malty 
great the corresponding damage. 

Ends justify the means. ; x 

Courts and law not so bad—only are under the in 
of wealthy and powerful classes. 
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III. Generau Portrcies 


As to Organization: 

To organize to facilitate common action as an economic 
group. 

To parallel the capitalistic group in the matter of or- 
ganization. ; 

To include all laborers. 

Maintain mixed local assemblies to develop class 
consciousness. 

Opportunistic organization to meet needs of all labor 
as may be necessary. 

To organize the unskilled. 

To organize the particularly skilled worker. 

Limit the number of members by high dues and fees. 
Limit the number of members to those who are most 
efficient. 

To organize the workers in a craft to subserve craft 
interests. 

To amalgamate craft organizations where jurisdictional 
conflicts and joint interests demand. 

To organize the workers of allied trades to subserve 
kindred interests. 

_To organize the workers on the basis of industries. 

To maintain a national and district organization to con 
trol labor conditions in all localities or localities hav- 
ing similar problems. 

To maintain a single organization. 

To maintain a highly centralized organization to fur- 
ther efficient functioning. 

To maintain an autocratic organization (successful 
unions). 

To maintain a national organization to protect crafts 

from rivals and seceders. 

To retain sovereignty in local organization. 

To maintain local independence. 
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To maintain a democratic form of-organization—use 


referendum, etc. 


To maintain machinery for reducing internal friction. 
To remain irresponsible, not incorporated. 

To maintain a responsible organization. 

To maintain legislative committees. 

To maintain committees to further candidacies of tra 


unionists and sympathizers. 


To #filiate with labor parties. 

To affiliate opportunistically with major political partic 
To maintain an organization for mutual insurance. 
No affiliation with welfare plans of other groups. 


As to Activities: 
To work with the present order. 
To work against the present order. 
To check the accumulation and power of wealth. 
To adhere to the Common Rule—collective bargainin 
To control workers and conditions: 


Machinery, tools, processes and improvements 


All incidents and conditions of work and pay 


Supply of labor 


Output, product, materials 
The closed shop. 


- To use only union made goods. 
To act pragmatically and opportunistically, oe use 0 


To cultivate business relations with the employer. 


Self-help only 

Monopoly and strategic position 
Strong treasury 

Strikes 

Boycott : 

Violence if necessary 

Methods “within the law” 
Mediation, arbitration and conciliation. . 


~~. 


To develop a good reputation for business- like methoc 
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comply strictly with all contract provisions. 
maintain efficiency and high moral character. 
encourage industrial education. 

develop and use public opinion. 

abolish the present wage system. 

establish industrial democracy. 

use direct action: 


Sabotage 
General Strike 
Violence. 
No respect for contracts. 
State socialism and any measure pointing that way. 


discountenance violence. 

exploit labor or social groups. 

use any method ina pinch. 

abstain from partisan political action. 

use the ballot independently. 

control administration of government for trade union 


purposes. 


use legal rights and processes. 

use a definite political program. 

use no political action. 

educate and uplift the union personnel. 

subordinate class, race and creed differences to eco- 


nomic unity. 


IV. DEMANDS 


From the Employer: 


Recognition of the union. 

Standard rate of wages. 

Higher wages. 

No reduction of wages. 

Extra pay for holidays and Sundays. 
Extra pay for overtime. 


_ Extra pay for extraordinary work. 


Extra pay for objectionable work, 
Extra pay for night work. 
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‘Closed shop. 
» Preferential shop. 
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Extra pay for split shifts. 

Pay for idle time on duty. 

Pay for walking time. 

Equal pay for men and women. 

No bonus or premium system. 

No profit sharing. 

Abolition of sliding scale. 

Definite place of payment. 

Payment of special expenses when engaged in sp 
cial work. 

Abolition of truck system. 

Abolition of payment by check. 

Free tools and necessary work-clothing. 

Free power. 

Definite price for working materials furnished t 
worker. 

Weekly payment. 

The normal day. 

The eight-hour day, with no wage reduction. 

Definite noon and rest hours. 

Definite beginning and ending hours. 

Half holiday on Saturday. 

One day’s rest in seven. 

Observance of Labor Day. 

No overtime. - 

No split shifts. 

Time work. 

No piece work. 

Abolition of “rushers” and “speeders.” 

Union shop. 


No use of nonunion materials or machinery. 
Abolition of foot power. 
No scientific management. 
No changes in classification. 


We y 
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No unregulated change in: 
Character or quality of work 
Machinery or processes 
Grouping of workers. 
Participation in the increased profit from new ma- 
chinery. 2) 
Limitation of machinery to be tended. 
No subcontract. 
No sweatshop work. 
Protection against occupational diseases, 
Sanitary shops, in respect to: 
Ventilation 
Lighting 
Humidity 
Heat 
Water supply 
Cloak rooms 
Rest rooms 
Toilet rooms. 
Safety devices and appliances. 


Efficient fire protection. 


Abolition of company home. = # 
Abolition of child labor and night labor. 
Prohibition of certain work. 
Recognition of jurisdictional claims. 
Representation on the job. 
Prohibition of casual work for regular workmen. 
Regulation of: 
_ Hiring and discharging 

Fining and docking 

Promotion 

Mode of doing work 

Enforcement of agreements 

Settlement of disputes 

Tools and Machinery 

Materials 
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Processes 
Apprentices 
Number of helpers, boy laborers and wom 
workers. 
Legislative demands: 
Restriction of immigration. 
Abolition of Asiatic immigration. 
Abolition of convict contract labor. 
Abolition of all forms of involuntary servitude. 
Prohibition of immigration of contract labor. 
Abolition of sweatshop. 
Abolition of child labor. 
Abolition of truck payments. 
Compulsory school attendance until sixteen years 
age. 
Minimum wage laws for women. 
Restriction of women’s work. 
Eight-hour law for women. 
One day’s rest in seven. 
Efficient factory inspection. 
Prevention of stop-watch, high-speed schemes. 
Employers’ liability. 
Workmen’s compensation. 
Old age pensions. 
Abrogation of common-law defenses for employe: 
Removal of unjust technicalities and law’s delay 
Equality of capital and labor before the law. 
Election of all judges. 
Limitation of power of judges. 
Regulation of contempt proceedings. 
Abolition of use of injunction in labor disputes. 
Prohibition of use of Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
labor disputes. Y 
Abolition of private detective agencies. 
Prevention of the use of police and militia in lab 
disputes. 
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No nonresidents to act as deputy-sheriffs or police 
in labor disputes. 

No compulsory arbitration or investigation. 

Voluntary arbitration. 

Conference with employers. 

Initiative and referendum. 

Imperative mandate and recall. 

Public as against private welfare plans. 

Public as against private industrial education. 

Federal appropriations for trade schools. 

Free and uniform textbooks. 

Abolition of private employment bureaus. 

Woman suffrage. 

Free speech and freedom of the press. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bureaus of labor safety. 

Museum of safety. 

Federal bureau of health. 

Public baths. 

Public playgrounds. 

Workingmen’s lyceums and libraries. 

Municipal ownership. f 

Public ownership of railroads, telephones, telegraphs 
and natural monopolies. 

Right of petition for government employees. 

Citizenship for Porto Ricans. 

Marine Laws. 

Graduated income tax. 

Inheritance tax. 

Land held for speculative purposes to be taxed to 
its full value. 


V. MetHops 


Organization and use of organizers. 
Collective bargaining. 
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Legislation. 

Arbitration. 

Increased membership. 

High moral requirements for membership. 

High apprenticeship requirements. 

Limitation of number of apprentices. 

Salaried officers. 

Control of union by small group. 

Prohibition of needless dual organization. 

Cooperation with allied unions. 

Fight competing unions. 

Cooperation in demands. 

Coterminous contracts for allied ‘crafts. 

War chest. 

Strikes. 

General strike. 

Intermittent strike. 

Sympathetic strike. 

Boycott. 

Picketing. 

Violence. 

Intimidation of employers. 

Intimidation of scabs. 

Sabotage. 

Merciless punishment of those who fall out cae li 
with machine in power. 

Buttons and insignia. 

“We don’t patronize” and unfair lists. 

Use of union label. 

Strike defense fund. 

Closed shop. 4 

Union shop. 

Preferential shop. 

Political action—watch and publish records of Ie 
islators. 

Publicity through: 


ea AA got: 
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Observance of Labor Day 
Official publications 
Lectures 
Sending children away from strike districts 
Opening reading rooms where their literature may 
be obtained. 
Educational work through: 
Union trade ‘schools 
University extension 
Night schools 
Vocational education 
Apprenticeship system and control of apprentices 
Emotional appeals to public 
Education of the public 
Inconvenience of the public 
Labor press. 
Social Ostracism. 
Special aid'to employers. 
Friendly conferences with employers. 
Union employment agencies. 
Discipline of members. 
Discipline of employers. 
Low initiation fees and dues. 
High initiation fees and dues. 
Clearance cards. 
Increasing financial centralization. 
Democratic procedure. 
Mutual aid and insurance: 
Sick benefits 
Death benefits 
Tool insurance 
Old-age pensions 
Homes for aged 
Out of work benefits 
Strike benefits 
Victimization benefits. 
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Codperative enterprises. 

Lobbying and corrupt politics. 

Injunctions and legal aid. 

Commissions and investigating committees. 

Grievance Boards. 

Regular union meetings. 

Moral suasion. 

Control through superior competence and efficienc 
of union labor. 


VI. ATTITUDES? 


A. Questioning fundamental, accepted social standards. 

“Moral and industrial worth, not wealth, the stand 
ard of human greatness.” 

Philosophical rights are incomprehensible. 

“Property rights are not rights but privileges.” 

Loyalty to the group more fundamental than prot 
erty rights. 

Labor is right and just always. All opposed to labo 
is wrong and unjust. 

“Physical power the motive force of everything 
might is right.” 

B. Questioning the present organization of society. 
1. Economic: 

“The capitalist performs no useful work.” 

“The capitalist is on your back; he furnishes th 
mouth, you the hands; he consumes, you prc 
duce. That is why he runs largely to the stom 
ach and you to hands.” : 

“In capitalistic society the working man is not a ma 
at all; he is bought in the open market the sam 
as hair, hides, and other forms of merchandis 

*A large number of these are direct quotations from unic 
leaders, meetings, or books. Others are a summary of attitt 
as seen by members of the class. 
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“Increasing specialization of industry wrong, for the 
benefit of the capitalists only.” 

“United States capitalism the rottenest in the world.” 

2m olitical ; 

“The government does not represent the people faith- 
fully.” 

“Majorities do not make governments: the financial 
plutocrats of this country are a minority more 
powerful than all its voters, because of their 
economic power. They are its real voters.” 

“Labor has no protection—the weakest are devoured 
by the strong. All wealth and all power center in 
the hands of the few, and the many are their 
victims.” 

“Labor has no reason to be patriotic; the capitalists 
own the country.” 

“Courts and law are not so bad—only they are under 
the influence of the capitalist class.” 

Justice and law are not the same for all. 

“To hell with the courts” (hatred and suspicion of 
them). 

Capital punishment is brutal and ineffective in pre- 

venting crime. 
3. Social (criticism of other social groups and movements ) : 

“The Church and the State—the great Dae of the 
capitalists and of capitalistic society.” 

“Religious Paplishine houses—the worst enemy to 

“4 organized labor.” : 
“The ministers do not give a damn for labor.” 
} -“Militarism is the tool of the wealth interests.” 

“Immigration is more dangerous than an invading 
army.” ; 

“Newspapers are at the beck and call of the capi- 
talists. The public press—the tool of capital.” 

“Bankers, lawyers and gamblers are parasites on so- 
ciety... 
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Large fortunes are all wrong. 


C. Labor Welfare: 


“There is no silver lining to the clouds of darknes: 
and despair settling down on the world ot 
labor.” 

Nonunion labor is under-paid and over-worked. 

“Workers are wage-slaves.” 

“Labor power is not a product; it is flesh and blood 
brain and brawn; it is the human power t 
produce.” 

“Self-denial and saving are not virtues for the work 
ers but should be condemned.” 

“The contented workman is a pitiable object. Thinl 
of a smile in chains!” 

The employer’s gift to charity or “welfare” is a con 
fession of unearned interest or profits; increas: 
the wage. 

“There can be no peace so long as hunger and wan 
are found among millions of working people.” 

“The labor movement is the hope of the world.” 

“Unionists are not theorists; unionism is an emi 
nently practical thing.” 

The trade union comprises the most intelligent sec 
tion of the working class. 

“We have prea to gain and nothing but ow 
chains to lose.” 

“We don’t need capitalists as guardians of Bork 
we can do that ourselves.” 

“All that is not for labor is against it.” 

“Those who ‘kick’ without reason are better thar 
those who do not ‘kick’ at all.” 

“No strike of wealth-producers, whatever the & 
cumstances, is unjustified, is without motiy 
cause, so long as such a strike is aimed at th 
citadels of the employing class and their out 
posts ” as 3 
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“Can’t blame a man for not working if he can’t get 
a decent living out of it.” 

Lists used by unions all right; those used against 
them all wrong. 

“The workers are damn fools if they don’t take what 
they want when they can’t get it any other 
way.” 

“Public opinion of slight weight in aiding workers’ 
struggles.” 

“What the hell do we care about facts? We will 
win if we have the power and not because of 
the facts.” 

“Grab the world.” 


D. The Laborer and the Employer: 


“Not every employer isa horned monster.” 

Employers can meet with workers on a basis of jus- 

tice to both. 

“Contracts with the employer should be lived up to.” 

“Employers are hard-hearted; won’t arbitrate. This 
proves that the employer is not as good as the 
unionist.” 

Employers are parasites. 

Employers are always wrong. 

“Contracts with the employers are not sacred.” 

No attempt to get the employer’s point of view. 

“Every welfare plan has a joker in it.” 

“No undue advantage can be taken of any of our 
employers, because they have no rights that the 
workers are bound to respect.” 

Strike is war, not a relation between employer and 
employees. 

The employer is feared as well as hated. 

Spirit of lockout is un-American, 


E. The Laborer and his Fellow Laborer: 


= 


In the same group: 
“Union workmen are the best men.” 


--- Sa 
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“Competition for others not for us. Rival organi- 
zations are futile and a detriment.” 

“The unionist is a traitor to unionism if he fails te 
stand in with fellow unionists in all policies.” 

“We have fought a good fight—therefore we deserve 
assistance.” 

Lack of sympathy—inability to codperate—showing 
itself in jurisdictional disputes. 

Unity on economic questions immediately affecting 
the group. Lack of it on broad social questions. 
even in the same group. 

Conflict between materialistic majority—‘‘bread and 
butter unionists,’ and the idealistic members. 

Class loyalty and brotherhood, mainly one of catch- 
words; internal suspicion and desire on the part 
of each to gain his own ends. 

2. In different, opposed, or competing groups: 

Lack of broad class consciousness; instead there is 
small group consciousness. (How many ‘union- 
ists use only union-label goods ?) 

“Trade unionism—the bulwark of capitalism.” 

“Phe A. F. of L. is not a labor organization ; atm 
simply a combination of job trusts.” 

“Trade unionism is helpless, impotent, worn-out, cor- 
rupt.” . 7 

“When a man gets too wild for the A. F. of L. he 
goes to the I. W. W.; so,the I. W. W. is a good 
thing.” ; : 

“In case of foreigners of a low type organizatiot 
is impossible; they are not intelligent enough t 
see the benefits of unionism, are afraid of losin 
their jobs; the general quality. of such gro 
does not improve.” 

“Socialists—yellow dogs.” 


job, no matter how badly he needs the money.” 
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» The. scab isa traitor.” 

“Rival unionists are scabs. One set of union men 
was characterized by the leader of another union 
group whose jobs the former were taking when 
the latter were striking, as, ‘The vilest creatures 
that disgrace the earth upon which they crawl.’ ” 

The rank and file and the leaders: 

“Union leaders are competent and are doing their 
best for us.” 

“Union leaders are czars, self-seeking, and danger- 
ous.” 

The rank and file hesitated to pay a ‘dollar to “them 
guys.” 

“You can’t trust a business agent when he gets his 
feet under the mahogany table with the em- 
ployers.” 

“When I pick up a capitalist newspaper and read a 
eulogy to some labor leader, I know that that 
leader has at least two afflictions: the one is 
mental weakness, and the other is moral coward- 
ice—and the two go together.” 

“Men’s unions have bosses; women’s do not.” 
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